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Henry J. Rand (right): He puts his thinking into his corporation (page 76) 
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Now they grow ‘em KING SIZE, too 


Southern planters in time past rarely trouble. Injected into the soil before plant- 
hbarned’ the full potential of their tobacco ing, D-D turns to gas, spreads through the 
fields. Nematodes, tiny underground pat soil, killing nematodes. Crops, unmolested, 
sites no larger than these dots sapped can grow to king-size production peaks, 


the crops vitality. The result was a low Producing effective pestic ides is an 


other example of the many Shell Chemical 
Now, D-D*~—a soil fumigant—dgets these advances which improve agricultural and 


icld of interior quality 
dot-size root killers before they can cause industrial produc ts 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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Hot acid scrubs 
tomorrow’s refrigerator 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


“HAT sheet of steel will soon be 
T a refrigerator—glaming white be- 
cause of the steaming hot acid bath 

lo clean rust off steel so enamel will 
stick, miles of sheets are run through 
tanks of hot acid that eats off the film 
of rust. B. F. Goodrich made this low- 
cost method practical by developing a 
rubber and brick tank lining that stands 
the hot acid and the slicing, banging 
of fast-moving steel 

The sheets used to move over sta 
tionary skid blocks but these soon 
wore out with rubbing plus heat plus 
acid. Now B. F. Goodrich makes a 


series of small rubber rolls that really 
turn and the one remaining reason for 
frequent shutdown has he cured 
What's more, the new B. F. Goodrich 
segment rolls cost one-third less than 
the old-fashioned type, yet last 3 times 
longer 

B. F. Goodrich specializes in rub- 
ber equipment to handle acids and 
other corrosive chemicals. Today 
you'll find B. F. Goodrich rubber 
covered rolls and rubber lined tanks, 
pipes and valves in the most modern 
plants. More important, you'll find 
rubber lining in some places where 


it has lasted 15 and even 20 years. 

When you buy B. F. Goodrich lining 
you buy years of engineering back- 
ground with it —experience that makes 
sure your lining will be exactly fitted 
to meet all the special requirements of 
You buy something else 
too —-assurance of satisfactory perform 


your work 


ance that can come only witha produc f 
that has proved itself & years of su 

cess in actual use. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-565, Akron 18, Ohio 


B.F Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


this white elephant 


Are you feeding one in your office? Most offices are! 
He's that mass of ever-accumulating records that bulks 
up files, eats up space, and gobbles up big hunks of 
profit! 


If you have any doubt about this beast stalking your 
othce — try these three simple tests: 


Te Fl 
systematic retention, transfer or destruction of all papers 


Do you have an organized policy covering 


and documents? If not, you must be feeding this ele- 
phant! Tremendous savings are possible. Assuming 
you have 50 files, annual savings of $3850* will result 
from the 359% of the records to be destroyed... 100 
files double this amount, and so on. And savings from 
“destruction” are only a drop in the bucket! 


Test #2—How long does it take to find or file a 
paper in your organization? It should not take longer 
than | minute. If it does, your company probably 
needs a Records Analysis. 


Test #3 — When you ask for a file by swbject instead 
of by name do you get all the records pertaining to that 
subject — and are they in order for best use? A subject 
file is the backbone of a record-keeping operation — 


is made of paper! 


the source of vital facts for management decisions. 
Untold dollars ride on those decisions! 


Why delay? Get the latest information on actual dollar 
savings possible through modern records management 
methods, Get rid of the white elephant in your organi- 
zation. Start today by checking the coupon for this 
valuable free literature. 


Kleminwton. Bland 


Room 1204, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
Kindly send literature checked: 

*() BSD32 — “Get These Annual Dollar Savings From Your Files”’ 

} X1200A — “A Basic Plan For Record Retention & Destruction” 
LBV396 — ‘How to Simplify Your Files And Filing Systems’ 
Xi615 — “Your Records — How To Cut Their Cost” 

LBV676 Kompakt Catalog”’ 
BSO05B Complete Microfiiming Service” 
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CFFICE WORKERS DON'T BREATHE EASY! 
According to the experts, four out of ten 
office workers suffer from respiratory troubles! 
A great boon to people with sneezes and sniffles 
is dirt-free, pollen-free air, made super-clean 
by Electromaze... 


eLectrocures Dust! For industrial or com- 
mercial applications the Electromaze elec- 
tronic air filter uses an electrical charge to 
remove the finest dusts, pollens —even smoke 
particles, Widely used in ventilating offices, 
hospitals, and factories, Can be serviced 
automatically. New G-E selenium rectifier 
eliminates tube maintenance. 








CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH FoR O18! Harmful 
abrasive particles are removed from engine 
lubricants and fuels by Air-Maze liquid filters. 
Special “disc” construction provides many 
times more eflective filter area than other types. 
Filter is all-metal. Like new after cleaning, 


fF YOU BUILD OR USE cngines, Compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better, Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Department C, 
25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS © OFL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 





Fram Office Building, East Providence, Rhode Island. The Architects Collaborative, architects. Gilbane 
Building Co., contractors. 
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Michigan Bell Telephone Company, Port Huron, 
Mich. Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, inc. archi- 
tects. E. J, Kahmann Co., contractor. 
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School and Convent, Church of the Holy Cross, Bronx, N. Y. York and Sawyer, architects. James King and 
Son, Inc., contractor, 


iy hen 
—— ~ 
Clemson Barracks, Clemson College, South Car- 


olina. Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle and Wolff, archi- 
tects. Daniel Construction Co., contractors, 


Animal Science Building, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. Ginocchio, Cromwell & Associates, 
architects. Harmon Construction Co., contractor, 


Wherever you look 





WHEREVER HE LOOKS, there's an exclusive 
feature on Republic “Inch-Marked'™” E.M.T. thet 
helps cut costs, makes installations easier. The 
“Inch-Marking” feature eliminates measuring. 
The "Guide-Line" helps prevent costly "wows." 
And inside knurling simplifies wire pulling 
Protect your wiring circuits against fire, mois- 
ture and mechanical injury by specifying safe 
Republic LECTRUNITE” E.M.T, 


WHEREVER THEY LOOK, occupants of this locker 
room will see handsome, efficient Republic 
Stee! Lockers. Republic's Berger Division, the 
world’s biggest manufacturer of lockers, 
makes all types and sizes— with the locking 
system of your choice. Take advantage of 
Berger's worth-while and complete planning 
and installation service. 
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United Airlines, Midway Airport, Chicago, Wl, 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, architects. Algot 
B. Larson, contractor. 


REPUBLIC 


Wolds Widest Range of Standard Steels 
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Penn Controls Engineering Building, Goshen, ind. The Austin Co., architects and contractor, 


ere’s Vis iou-Vout 
Truscon’s Wall With a Window 


Hundreds of new buildings have been designed 
around the Vision-Vent idea since this revolutionary 
new wall panel was introduced a scant thirty months 
ago. Hundreds more installations are on the 
boards now. 


Why such enthusiastic acceptance? Here’s a build- 
ing method that gives you all the mass-production 
and installation economies of standard steel win- 
dows. Vision-Vent combines window and wall 
panel in one integrated unit which is easily in- 
stalled as a unit. It encloses entire walls, can be 
erected from inside regardless of weather. 

Each Vision-Vent unit is complete with fixed 
lights, awning-type ventilators, insulated steel 
panels. A Vision-Vent variation includes Truscon 
Double-Hung Steel Windows in place of awning- 
type ventilators. 


STEEL 


ad Stal -roducda 


Insulated panels are in colored porcelain enamel 
or in stainless steel. They have an insulating value 
equal to that of an ordinary masonry spandrel wall. 
They retain interior heat; they provide for efficient 
air conditioning. Minimum wall thickness—less 
than 1%'’—provides extra square feet of floor 
space. Light weight of Vision-Vent walls is re- 
flected in structural savings. 

This exciting Truscon development is recom- 
mended for use in all types of single and multi- 
story buildings. Truscon window engineers will 
be glad to study your requirements and develop 
design details and costs. More specs in Sweet's, or 
send coupon for facts. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
3136 East 45th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohie 


Please send me more information on 
0) Truscon® Vision- Vent Windows 
OC) Republic ELECTRUNITE® E. M.T, 
© Republic Steel Lockers 


———E —_ — Tithe. 
Ce00000t anes 


Address " 
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1. Antenna insulating spacer—Taylor GPG. 2. Insulated tube socket base—Taylor XXP. 3. Coil ccre box 
and lid—-Taylor CEF. 4. Antenna insulating support—Taylor X-115. 5. Thermistor case—Taylor XX-10. 
6. Flyback transformer coil form—Taylor XX. 7. Volume control terminal board—Taylor X X XP with carbon 
coated resistor strip—Taylor 353. 8. Spacer for tuner—Taylor GSC. 9. Fine tuner shaft—Taylor XX-10. 
10. Fine tuner dielectric rotor—Taylor GEC. 11, Flyback support panel—Taylor XX XP. 


JA. ? ig (7, 
The parts shown here are but a few of the Dor lhe Products bs You Ma ee 


hundreds of TV components in which Taylor . " 
investigate these Taylor Materials 


laminates or vulcanized fibre are used to 

assure “superior performance. Veleanieed Mere er on 
Phenol Laminotes Epoxy Laminates 
Silicone Laminates Combination Laminates 


Polyester Glass Rod 








industry uses Taylor materials 


Premium quality Taylor laminates used in vital components 
-» hold down 


to give extra savings. 


help TV manufacturers improve set performance 


costs. And Taylor does the fabricating 


GOOD PICTURE on a TV screen—the kind that 
A makes satisfied buyers and spurs sales—depends 
on the performance of some 1200 parts of assorted 
size and shape crammed into the set in orderly con- 
fusion. 


To help produce components that give long, trouble- 
free service, major TV manufacturers turn to Taylor 
for two-fold assistance .. . 


They use Taylor laminates and vulcanized fibre to 
provide the essential electrical and mechanical char- 
acteristics in a diversified assortment of components 

. and they rely on Taylor’s highly-specialized 
fabricating division to produce parts to their most 


rigid specifications, in varied sizes and shapes. 


Taylor produces a wide range of phenol, silicone, 
melamine and epoxy laminates and vulcanized fibre. 


Thus, Taylor can provide materials to meet unusual 
or commonplace requirements . . . delivered on time 
at a price that is right. 


This combination of product range and unique fabri- 
cating facilities makes it possible for Taylor to offer 
the many benefits of “one-stop shopping’ to manu- 
facturers using laminates and fibre. 


The nearest Tay!or sales engineer will show you how 
this combination can work for you. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 


Branch Offices 
Detroit* Philadelphia 
Indianapolis Rochester* 
San Francisco” 
St. Louis 
Rockville, Conn. 


Distributors 
Atlanta 
Boston® 
Chicago* 


Grand Prairie, Texas 
Houston 
Miami 


Los Angeles 
Cleveland* Milwouvkee” 
Dayton* New York" 


*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches. 





Toronto 


TAYLOR 


Laminated Plastics: 
Vutcanized-Fibre: 
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This road earns 


“8S, 000 


\\ per nae per year / 
\ 


A road earning money? Absolutely—in the form of gas taxes 
and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle 
miles of traflic a road handles the more money it earns. 


This concrete road is U.S. 61 near New Orleans, La. The 


section shown carries a daily average of 30,000 vehicles. 


The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 30,000 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in La, $.00779 
Equals this road's earnings per day per mile "$233.70 
Times the number of days in a year 365 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $85,300 
Minus the annual cost to build and maintain 

such a road during its expected lifetime $10,000 
Equals the annual net profit this road earns per mile $75,300 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they 
attract the most traflic and have the longest life and lowest 
annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building 
and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves 
less and less for new highway construction. 


To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important 
reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portiand cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


READERS REPORT 








Attracting Women 
Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your well- 
prepared and timely article 50-Year 
Goal Near For Women Workers 
[BW—Jan.21°56,p46]. 

While there are 4.5-million wom- 
en working in offices, it is esti- 
mated that there is a shortage of 
approximately 600,000 women in 
this field. 

Businessmen, as well as govern- 
ment, must rightfully be concerned 
with advancing the opportunities of 
women to keep up our level of 
prosperity. We must attract women 
into industry, retailing, etc., by im- 
proving their status and occupa- 
tional opportunities. Articles such 
as yours are most provocative and 
will keep the problem in sharp 
focus. 

ELMER L. WINTER 
PRESIDENT 
MANPOWER, INC. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Milk Complexities 
Dear Sir: 

The complex economics of the 
milk industry seldom are treated 
accurately in anything less than a 
voluminous written report, of the 
type that academicians are likely to 
turn out. 

Therefore, all the more credit is 
due to BUSINESS WEEK for the 
excellent attempt to outline these 
complexities {BW—Jan.21°56,172). 

Although some segments of our 
industry might disagree with some 
minor points in your piece, I’m 
sure all parts of the milk industry 
will agree the piece is generally 
most accurate and most successful 
in explaining a little-known and ob- 
scure economic situation. 

C. RAYMOND Brock 
PRESIDENT 
MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Profitable Radiation 
Dear Sir: 

Your article on independent 
consultants to the atomic industry 
[BW—Nov.19°55,p123] conveys 
the impression that profits from 
atomic energy are at least five 
to seven years away. In_ the 
general field of nuclear power and 
reactor components, this is prob- 
ably true. There is, however, one 
important segment of atomic tech- 
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Gardner-Denver...Serving the World's Basic Industries 
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Radar “‘island’’—on way to permanent location— passes Castle Island, famous fortification of Revolutionary times, 


Planting radar “islands”...a Gardner-Denver job 


Those big, hollow steel legs sticking up from the floating In big industrial plants throughout the country, 
hull will be lowered to the ocean bed with De Long Gardner-Denver air compressors are functioning just as 
jacks operated by Gardner-Denver air compressors. efficiently — if less spectacularly. For in war or peacetime 
Gardner-Denver grout pumps will pack them with con- uses, Gardner-Denver is a name that looms large when 
crete. And then another radar “‘island”’ will take its essential work must be done quickly, dependably, eco- 
place to guard the U. S. coast from surprise air attack. nomically. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois, 


Foreground of radar tower deck Drilling four blast holes every min- 
shows series of Gardner-Denver ute or two, 
WEK compressors, used for raising 
and lowering the big, 195’ caissons. 


This Keller hoist weighs only 28 
this Gardner-Denver pounds—yet can lift up to 1000 
Quad-dril speeds trenching for big pounds Its air motor can’t burn 
cross-country oil and gas pipelines out 


needs no pampering, no rest, 


-_ 


GARDNER - DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND AIR TOOLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 








CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products...lower costs 


This artist works in steel 
to give you better forgings 


The nearer a forging is made to the dimensions of the finished 
part, the less machining there is to do and production overhead 
drops. Here, a Tube Turns craftsman hand grinds the intricate 
contours of a tool steel die closer to final dimensions of the fin- 
ished part. As a result, some areas of the forging will require 
only a minimum of final machining and other areas none at all 

This is just one step in Tube Turns’ complete forging service. We 
control each job all the way through . . . die design and die mak- 
ing, quality control, pressing and upsetting, heat treating . . . to 
custom produce forgings very close to machined tolerances. Let 
us quote on your forged parts. For quality and economy you'll 


be glad you did. 


Made by the world’s leading manufacturer of 
welding fittings and flanges for piping 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
"@°—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


10 





nology that is daily being trans- 
lated into profitable applications, 
namely industria! uses of radiation. 
The marketing of radiation-steri- 
lized pharmaceuticals has already 
begun, as has radiation-hardened 
plastics. Isotope techniques for 
testing and monitoring are saving 
millions of dollars annually. Radia- 
tion applications in foods and 
agriculture are almost at hand 

Consulting work in the field of 
radiation applications is generally 
performed by companies, rather 
than individuals, so as to bring to 
bear the combined efforts of a 
number of specialists on the im- 
mediate problem of translating the 
new technology into dollars. This 
field is especially suitable for 
smaller companies interested in 
entering atomic work but without 
the resources to spend substantial 
money now for profits ten years in 
the future. Smaller capital invest- 
ment is required and profitable ap- 
plications are more immediately 
apparent 

MUNROE F. POPCHER 

RADIATION APPLICATIONS INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Crummy Wipers 


Dear Sir 


Your article What Car Designers 
Are Planning [BW—Jan.21°56,p29] 
is interesting etc. etc. about the gas 
turbine engines, disc brakes, over 
the hat glass canopy, and all the 
other “refinements” that are on 
the horizon 

But what the poor customer 
would like to know is when will 
Detroit do something about the 
lowly windshield wiper? Mine goes 
clackety-clack, bang, bang, bang, 
bang, swish, swish, gargle, gargle, 
gasp, bang, bang, pause and then 
some more bang, bang. The wipers 
on my Cadillac are as crummy as 
they used to be on my old Ford 

We have more progress in horse- 
power, power steering, 8-way seats, 
lower cars, smaller wheels, better 
safety, but the windshield wipers 
keep on banging, clacking, and 
swishing and making a hell of a 
noise! 

HAROLD GARDINER 
GARDINER ADVERTISING AGENCY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Vital Service 


Dear Sir 

I feel your publication is per- 
forming a vital service of national 
importance in pointing up and 
drawing attention to the welter of 
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‘Main Street” is a cross section of National’s Family 


National Distillers’ owners are “solid 
citizens”—the backbone of their com- 
munities in every State across the 
land. Forty two thousand strong, they 
include businessmen large and small, 
doctors, lawyers, accountants, writers, 
merchants, artisans, engineers and 
mechanics, executives and clerks. Ap 
proximately 10) per cent are women. 
Beside individual stockholders, thou 
sands of others share ownership 
through trusts, pension plans, mutual 
funds insurance and investment com 
panies, Many universities and hospi 


tals are in their ranks, 


The average holding of National's 
common stock is 201 shares, and no 
one owns as much as one per cent of 


its outstanding shares. 


We keep in touch with our family 
telling of company activities through 
informative folders sent with our reg 
ular quarterly dividends, and through 
our Annual Report. Spec ial messages 
are sent during the year when impor 


tant corporate events occur 


During the last few years, we have 


materially advanced our program of 
product diversification in the interest 
National 


Distillers is not only one of the coun 


of our shareholders. Today 


trys major producers of alcoholic bev 
erages, it is a leading manufacturer of 
petrochemicals, metallic sodium, ani 
mal feed supplements ammonia and 
many other industrial chemicals and 
solvents providing share owners 
with more diversified sources of in- 
come and the Corporation with an 


expanding growth potential, 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Kentucky Whiskies: OLD GRAND-DAD + OLD TAYLOR + OLD CROW + OLD SUNNY BROOK cenawo) + HILL and HILL - BOURBON DE LUXE 
Whiskey: PM + + Blended Whiskey: BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 66.8 Proof + + Cordials: deKUYPER 
Blended Scotch Whisky: VAT 69, 06.8 Proot = + * — Gin; GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof 





All-Electric Thermo-Fax needs no 


chemicals, negatives, 
or transiucencies 


Now! Make copies of the things you 
need copied most when you need 
them most! The amazing 4-second 
THERMO-PAX Copying Machine 
needs no chemicals, masters or translu 

cencies makes perfect copies of 
your originals whether typed, written, 
printed or drawn, by electricity alone 

Copies cost as little as 4¢ each no 
Spec ial installations are necessary. Use 
the coupon below to get the facts on 
the exclusive All-Electric way to copy. 


Thermo-Fax 
Duplicating Products 

The term THERMO.-FAX is o registered trade-mark of 

Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co. St. Paul 6, Minn. Gen 


eral Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
in Conada: 7.0. Box 757, London, Ontario 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. HR.2186, St. Pav! 6, Minnesota 


Please send complete details on the new 


Nome 
Compony 
Position 
Address 


| ite tee ee 


THE 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING MACHINE 


All-Electric, 4-Second way to save money and time in my office copying. 
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conflicting views that surrounds 
the burning economic issue [BW— 
Jan.7°56,p98}. 

Reader Stewart's letter |[BW— 
Jan.28°56,p12—Economic Issue] 
presents some of the basic aspects 
of the problems presented. 

It is refreshing to see in print 
such clarity of thinking on a sub- 
ject that is beclouded with so 
much confused misunderstanding 
by so many pepole. 

G. R. HARRINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Individual Theory 


Dear Sir: 

The article on economists [BW 
—Jan.7°56,p98—Why Economists 
Struck Out on a Hot Issue] suc- 
ceeds well in reproducing the se- 
mantic wilderness through which 
many economists seem to wander. 
When one of them finds the fresh 
theory, I suggest that it will be 
based on understanding individuals, 
rather than panoramic generaliza- 
tions on statistical averages. 

For example, each individual has 
time as his capital. It can be aug- 
mented by increasing his life span, 
and success in this direction is one 
of the bases of recent economic ex- 
pansion. Each extra year of healthy 
life adds to individual capital, and 
thereby to national assets. It is 
more efficient to extend productive 
life than te expand through popu- 
lation increase, for additional new 
workers must be nurtured and 
trained at the expense of those al- 
ready qualified. 

More important than aggregate 
hours, however, is the quality of 
their application. Just as the trained 
worker gives more output, an edu- 
cated population produces more 
efficiently. More intensive mental 
development will be needed to con- 
tinue the mounting tempo of in- 
vention and discovery, and to use 
it effectively. 

Much as an cmployment inter- 
viewer chooses thc more apt indi- 
viduals, growing complexity tends 
to select those who are alert and 
capable of learning, while discard- 
ing the unemployable. 

Automation will reduce the 
usability of the mentally unfit. 
Eventually we may control their 
propagation, just as we no longer 
breed longhorn cattle. 

A better-bred, _ better-taught, 
populace might, however, become 
a limiting factor on economic 
‘growth in terms of material out- 
put. 

If people become more intelli- 
gent they may take more of the 
dividends of efficiency in the form 
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CENERAL 
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DELCO 


NO DISTORTION 


Heavy structural internal 
ribs give the end frames 
exceptional rigidity 
Handling in transit or 
assembly will not disturb 
shaft alignment 


NO BEARING 
MISALIGNMENT 


Both ends of the bearings 
are rigidly supported by 
the heavy structure of the 
one-piece end frame. Shaft 
alignment is precise 


CLOSE-FITTING 
TENONS 

Deep machined tenons in 
end frames are precision 
fitted into mating tenons 
in the main frames 


COMPLETE MOTOR IS ROCK-RIGID 


Specify Delco Products 48-frame motors for your 
product. You can be certain they will be every bit 
as perfect when delivered to your customers as 
they were when they left our factory . . . and that 
is very perfect indeed. For these Delco Products 
motors have many “‘more for the money”’ features 
built in to protect them from the jolts and jars of 
shipping and assembly; and to provide many 
years of dependable, maintenance-free perform- 
ance for all your customers. Contact your nearby 
Delco Products Sales Office. 


DELCO ‘4x MOTORS [¢ 


CUmtmar 
DELCO PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF moron 


GENERAL MOTORS, DAYTON, OHIO / ( 
Provecl bert by Provformance / a oe 





of leisure. While this will sell more 
magazines and books, music, sport- 
ing goods, travei, and patio furni- 
ture, these products aren't likely to 
jet-propel the economy like the 
Piece ave the cxsabete of THM = - : present predilection for houses and 
cone of the world’s et — = —— horsepower. 

apirite...imported by SS = SS P. S. BARROWS 


Schieffelin from France, Sc otland, — . _ » — DEL MAR, CALIP. 
Italy, Jamaica and Puerto Rico = —s ‘> 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 120 of a Series 








New Five-Year Plan 


Dear Sir: 

Khrushchev's new Five-Year Plan 
[BW—Jan.28'56,p66—A Five-Year 
Ride on Stalin’s Tracks] whether or 
not it be fully achieved by 1960, 
spotlights a significant and inescap- 
able fact: that Russia has become 
a first-rate world power, second 
only to the U.S. in its productive 
capacity as well as in its armed 
strength. 

At the time of the 1917 revolu- 
tion, Russia was 100 years behind 


, 4 { the U.S. economically. By 1960, 
ym IO S 0 uU a | y! however, the Red machine will have 
narrowed this gap to 20 years in 
their steel production, to 15 years 
in their electric output, and to 
nothing in their coal production. 
This tremendously increased out- 
put will mean greater Russian con- 
sumption of manganese, rubber, 
copper, aluminum, titanium, chlo- 
rine, hydrogen, and other strategic 
One of the more important symbols representa- pon ° 
tive of the high standards of Schieffelin & Co. is its letterhead on Those that she now has she will 
Strathmore paper. If you are looking for a letterhead that is sym- probably keep for her own uses 
instead of exporting some as she 
has done heretofore; those that she 
lacks she will be actively bidding 
pearance and quality of Strathmore Letterhead Papers strengthen for in the world markets. 
the impression your correspondence makes. The ramifications of this develop- 
ment will reach into the complex 
network of world trade in many 
Schieffelin & Co. brings spirits of quality to connois- directions. and the country most 
seurs through its Import Division, the sole purveyor in this coun- affected will be the U.S., which 
try of Hennessy Cognac, Teacher's Highland Cream Scotch Whisky, has hitherto enjoyed something 
akin to a monopoly in production 
throughout the world. 
Dagger Jamaica Rum and Cora Vermouth. Famous throughout Not the least important and diffi- 
the world, these respected brands echo the Schieffelin trademark cult aspect of the concept of co- 
existence from now on will be the 
economic aspect. The Russians are 
- aiming high in their new Five-Year 
STRATHMORE LE ERHEAD PAPERS STRATHMORE PARCHMENT STRATHMORE SCRIPT P > av ai © ai ‘ 
TLEMARK BOND. ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT. BAY PATH BOND. STRATHMORE WRITING Plan. They may fail to attain all 
TRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE cx their objectives, but high aim pro- 
STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN. STRATHMORE BOND duces high achievement, and the 
ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL. STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER results of their efforts on the fu- 
ture economic situation throughout 
the world will be incalculable. 


STRATHMORE. J 


Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








bolic of the character of your firm, ask your supplier to show you 


how expressive your letterhead looks on Strathmore. Let the fine ap- 


Chartreuse Liqueur, Moet & Chandon Champagne, Don Q Rum, 


Quality, Integrity, Service. 





Makers of Fine Papers 














STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY. WEST SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Saves You Money! 


Most economical, fast 
service for international! 
shipping. Reductions up 
to 50% on the domestic 
haul mean savings in 
export-import traffic. 
Co-ordinated service 
assures swift, dependable 
deliveries . . . making 
merchandise available for 
maximum profits. 


Saves You Time! 


Safe, swift, sure service 
gives you advantage of 
nationwide network of 
Railway Express ground 
and air service serving 
23,000 communities. 
Carries your shipment 
from point of shipping to 
point of embarkation. 
Super all-cargo flights 
rush your shipments 
abroad .. . dispatched to 
exact destination with 
speed and efficiency. 
Through air service is 
also available with 
Railway Express.) 


AX LW 
NOW 6G 
, GENCY 
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Saves You Bother! 


Through waybilling carries 
your shipment from 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 
to 106 different countries, 
Eliminates costly. 
time-consuming paper 
work . assures you 
efficient shipping. 

Call your Railway Express 
Agent today for complete 
details. 


ee] 


WORLD 


EXPRESS 
IGEN 
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He Saves Eyes and Dollars By 
Preventing Accidents Like This 





Industrial eye accidents are costly —to all con- _cent* of accidents like this when he has the full 
cerned. About 80,000 happen annually. In a backing of management. He knows which rules 
recent case a carpenter lost the sight of his left | work. He knows quality protective equipment 
eye when struck in the eye by an iron pipe on _and how it pays off. 
the job. He was awarded $3,562.50. In uninterrupted production, lower insur- 
Accident prevention is a specialized business ance costs and high plant morale he can make 
— and it belongs in the hands of a specialist — | money for you as surely as a top administrator 
the Safety Director. He can prevent 98 per or salesman. 
“According to the Society for the Prevention of Blindness 98% of 
eye accidents are preventable when workers wear safety gloss- 


es. Ask your AOt Safety Representative to call with case histories 
on the savings thot have been made in your industry. 











Always insist on the &) trademark 
on safety lenses and frames. 


fr. m. REO. BY AMERICAN OPTICAL ComPanT 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Business news took the back seat to political possibilities this week, 
even in businessmen’s own thinking. 


President Eisenhower’s decision more than ever, as it came closer, 
seemed a key factor in a year that might go either way businesswise. 


Wall Street went to work at once, of course, at diagnosing the doctors’ 
report on the President’s health. But a wildly enthusiastic outburst at Wed- 
nesday’s stock exchange openings soon sobered a bit. 


While the news was welcome, without doubt, there was less tendency to 
throw caution to the winds than there had been a few months ago. 


Business activity, for its own part, continues to rock along without any 
noteworthy changes, over all. 


The level of output, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board's index, 
was unchanged in January for the third month in a row. This steadiness, 
however, should not be allowed to hide some internal shifts. 


Heavy industry gains mask some weakness in consumer hardgoods. 


Advancing output in lines manufacturing for manufacturers is, as 
expected, 1956’s strong point. Here we are getting the goods required in 
this new and record wave of modernization and expansion. 


But we may quite possibly be getting something else as well: 


Overextended lines have a chance to shake down while production of 
capital goods keeps the general output and employment situation sound. 


Production needs a backstop at the present time because, besides the 
slump in autos, there have been considerable declines in the output of other 
durable goods manufactured for consumers. 


The Federal Reserve figures show that autos, by January, had come 
down nearly 13% from the recent high (seasonally adjusted). 


Meanwhile, there had also been a slump of more than 10% in major 
household items. Television sets have had the sharpest dive, but major 
appliances are down fairly deeply, too. 


Durable goods for household use would have a better chance of an early 
comeback if only home building were doing better. 


But January figures on new housing starts are doubly disappointing: 


* The month’s seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1,183,000 new dwelling 
units is the lowest since the middle of 1954. 


¢ The failure to show a pickup knocks on the head rumors that had 
got around to the effect that January would mark the turn 


Perhaps too many people (led on by hints in high places) expected too 
much of housing too soon. Certainly if the latest talk in Washington is well 
founded, the turn in housing shouldn’t be far ahead. 


For the Federal Housing Administration now reports officially that 
mortgage money is a little more plentiful. 
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FHA also notes an upturn in the volume of applications for insured 
mortgages, both its own and those under the veterans’ program. 


One important evidence of easier mortgage money cited by FHA is a 
modest rise in the price at which it can resell the mortgages it places on the 
market. The rise came in December, and prices held in January. 


January’s housing starts, judged on their merits alone (and without the 
widespread hopes for an upturn that would help business generally) can 
hardly be described as either good or bad. 


They topped the same month in 1952, 1953, and 1954; but they were 
slightly below 1950 and far under either 1951 or 1955. 


Here’s the light in which the figures look bad: January was the fifth 
consecutive month to show a decline (seasonally adjusted) in a slide that has 
been almost uninterrupted since the end of 1954. 


Commercial and industrial building now are setting the records, helping 
to offset disappointment that may be felt about housing. 


Last month was the biggest January ever recorded for commercial 
construction. The value of work done is placed at $249-million in the esti- 
mates compiled jointly by the Commerce and Labor Depts. This was a gain 
of 32% over a year ago. 


Industrial construction not only set a record for January but for any 
other month (bad weather having little effect on this kind of work). 


Here the gain over a year ago was 23%, with the value of the month’s 
work reaching an estimated $228-million. 


Public construction, counted on strongly as a sustaining factor in this 
year’s business, shows no signs of extreme vigor as yet. In fact, January 
ran 3% behind a year ago (while total private outlays rose 3%). 


Of course, it is more than likely that many school and highway projects 
are waiting on the fate of federal aid programs in Congress. 


Even so, schools and highways are ameng the few important public 
works categories showing gains now (up 4% and 6%, respectively, in 
January). 


Steel production this week once again was close to capacity (which 
means very nearly 244-million tons in any week that makes it). 


Final returns also show that January set a new record for any month 
in the industry's history. Output of 10.8-million tons cracked a high mark 
that was only a month old—the 10%-million tons for December. 


First small ripple in steel’s heretofore unruffled sea of demand arises 
from the fact that some steel delivered to auto producers now is being 
reoffered in the open market. 


Some of this material is what Detroit calls “obsolete sizes’ —stuff that 
won't be needed to make '56 cars and won’t be any good for ’57s. 


But Midwest steel sources insist that some is in standard sheets. 
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Invincible general office grovp 
in Kool 
Pad 


The office comes to life 


when its INViINCible 


Your offic e can be more eff ient... more pleasant ee 

with colorful, business-engineered Invincible metal furniture 
Oflice efliciency is stepped “war 
and Invincible has them! Fin 
to rich mahogany, and there " iriet 
Invincible’s business-engineering for peak utility 
comlort They re trongly built of teel cleanly 
smartly styled and drawers of desks and file 
vlide quietly It’s easy to custom-plan ar deal ¢ 


or professional or general ofliee when 


choose from the colorful new line by 


\ reque st on your letterhead brit 


: | . 
re a oe et ible de ler | 
~— INVINCIBLE 
JI did 


Metal Furniture Company « Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


In Canada; A. RK. Davey ¢ ompany, Lid Factory Representative 
174 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Canada 





Dress up and sell... 


HERE'S AN EXAMPLE: 

You're planning a sampling campaign for a new, 
enriched beauty soap... You want women in 
selected market areas to receive your product ina 
distinctive package—a “conversation piece.” 
Costs must be kept down, quality emphasized. 
WHAT TO DO? 


Get beautiful, machine-made boxes... Dress up 
product and boxes with ribbons and packing. 


RESULT: Your program is a success. 


AND KODAPAK SHEET DOES IT 

Because Kodapak Sheet is crystal-clear, free from 
defects, it shows merchandise at color-true best. 
Because Kodapak Sheet ts uniform, high-production 


machines turn out electronically sealed boxes at 


low cost 
Give you IDEAS? Ways to use Kodapak boxes; new 
ways to pack products—soft goods to hardware? 
Yes? GOooDp! 
bor further information—consult representative or write: 
Cellulose Products Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales representatives; Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd 


Xodapak Sheet .. 


MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE SELL BETTER 


NEW ALL NEW! Write for ‘Properties of Kodapak 
Complete Data on Kodak cellulosics 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


1947-49 =100 
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5 Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index labove) | 51.5 1514 150.1 1385 916 
| PRODUCTION Cone “Rae 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 12,439 2,437 2,150 
Production of automobiles and trucks (174,469 = 181,742 191,136 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $85,143 $67,376 $44,832 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 11,540 11,594 9,922 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily ay., thousands of bbls.) 7 7.081 7,014 6,719 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 11,737 1,854 1,450 
Paperboard production (tons) 585 291.570 296,030 261,128 


| TRADE Prat tae ae pee 
tb isha he aes 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 66 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 41 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year ( O% % none 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ? 238 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 100) 406.6 2 4093.7 409.5 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 99.0) 99 100.6 93, 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S$. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 75.5 76 74.2 89.3 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 20.56 20.7¢ 20.5¢ 19.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) 157.1 1157.0 155.7 144.7 
Scrap steel composite (lron Age, ton) $49.00 $49.50 $53.17 $36.33 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.) 43.3156 44.740¢ 44.205¢ 33.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.20 $2.22 $2.26 $2.45 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.) 35.25¢ 34.58¢ 34.00¢ 34.046 
Wool tops (Boston Ib.) $1.80 $1.79 $1.76 $2.10 


) FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions 66 delle): «> SMD Stee, 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 57.607 58.42] 57.394 +445.820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 84.694 85.710 84.859 +4471.916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 26.7260 26.396 22.096 149.299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 28,822 29.686 35.280 ++49.879 
lotal federal reserve credit outstanding 25.248 26,375 25,212 23,888 


Month Month Ago Average 
Wholesale prices (U.S Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 100) January 111.8 111.3 110.1 78 
Housing starts (in thousands) January 74.0 75.0 87.6 55.9 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) January $2,126 $2,410 $2,073 $403 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) January $732 $767 $742 $19 
Bank debits (in millions) January $187,354 $200,523 $163,403 11S85,57 


* 
+ 


* Preliminar ceck ended February 11, 19% *¢ Estimate & Date for Latest Weel each seri w vequed 
* Revised *Ten designate 
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GENERAL BUSINESS THE PRESIDENT AT A CROSSROADS. You can interpret the evidence 
either way so far. Here is the background for the President’s lonely decision 
Page 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK - KHRUSHCHEV VOICES A NEW RUSSIAN CONFIDENCE. = Russia’s No. | 
WASHINGION OUTLOOK 37 man talks about competitive coexistence, feels certain communism will triumph 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 155 over capitalism 

PERSONAL BUSINESS 175 
THE TREND 192 BATTERED, WEARY WOONSOCKET TRIES TO CHEER UP. It hopes its 

FIGURES OF THE WEEK 21 Mardi Gras will get it out of economic doldrums. 
CHARTS OF THE WEEK 188 


READERS REPORT 8 WOLFSON TRIMS OFF ROUGH EDGES. He drops one, maybe two, small- 


er companies 





THE FED STARTS A SLOW SWITCH. !t sees recession, not inflation, 


immediate danger, and eases credit to compensate... . 


NEW BRITISH BID IN THE AIR. England’s plane makers put their money 


on a 130-passenger 500-mph. turboprop airliner 





THE DEPARTMENTS 
Algeria Erupts Again to Baffle Solution by French. The Mollet government runs 
BUSINESS ABROAD into immediate trouble from both French and Arab residents of Algeria 
Styled for Commissars Only. |ron Curtain auto industry grows 


In Florida the Question Is Price. Prices are high now, as juice processors bid them 


CC AC 
MV )DITIES Pp, but there 's doubt about the $size of the crop 


They Shoot Industry's Troubles. Solutions are Rand Development’s work (cover 


COMPANIES 
Fight to Stay No. 2 in Aluminum Market. That's the role of Reynolds Metals Co. 


EDUCATION: Why Cal Poly Men Are “Wanted.” The curriculum is off-beat, but it seems to work 


smuanics But 1955 Set a Fission Record. 1955 set a record for stock splits 
INANG¢ 
Mortgage Funds. Fannie Mae takes a credit-easing step 


ERNMENT In Washington. News about rainmaking, highways, atoms, stockpiling, oil industry 
GO'* IM , : 
4 A Five-Year Balancing Act. That’s Martin’s role as Fed chairman 


Labor Picks Organizing Targets. AFL-C!O will concentrate on certain industries. . 

Labor Steps Up Vote Plans. AFL-ClO’s aim is a more labor-minded Congress 
LABOR False Dawn at Westinghouse. After a few hours of hope, negotiations are back 
vhere they started last October 


Drums Beat for 35-Hour Week. Aircraft industry may be first battlegro bet 


Industry Is the Psychiatrist’s New Patient. He’s the latest hope for easing the ten- 
MANAGEMENT ions that often lead to crackups at all levels 


Getting Managers for the Plants. Kaiser Aluminum tries novel program 


MARKETING In Marketing. News about Western Auto fight, antitrust, trading stamps 
ARK > 
High Style Sells Patterns. Home dressmaking has gone in for high fashion 


First Spurt Was Brief. The market reacted quickly to doctors’ report that Eisen- 
THE MARKETS hower could run again 


Wall St. Talks 


PRODUCTION Small Jets: Big Jobs Ahead. Race is on to produce small jet engines 

New Products 

REAL ESTATE Skyscraper Casts Its Shadow on the Plains. Building grows tall in Oklahoma.... 
REGIONS, _ It’s Home Town for Cosmopolites. Scientists of many nations come to Tullahoma. . 


THE PICTURES...Alco Products, tr 132 (top); Aviation Week—126 (top & bot Don Blair—114, 115; Cameramen, inc 26; Fairchild Aircraft 

126 (center); Gammae—137 (rt N.P.32; Herb Kratovil146, 148, 178, 179, 180; Robert Lackenbach—120, 121; Ed Nano—Cover, 76, 77 
Gene Pyle--28, 29; Reynolds Metals ( 88; Carroll Seghers—30; Sovfoto—138, 139, 140; Thomasville Times-Enterprise-—25; U. P.—136 (bot 
& rt); U. S$. Hoffman Machinery Corp.—132 (bot.); W. W.—136 (top It 
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A precision job. These girls are inspecting 21-inch 
“shadow masks” 
tubes. A pattern of 350,000 tiny dots was photo- 


cupro-nickel 


*k £ 


for color television 


graphically printed on the masks, Etching produces 
pinholes through which colors are unerringly di- 
rected to their proper places on the TV screen itself, 


TV shows its true colors through 
350,000 peepholes in a cupro-nickel mask 


Colors don’t want to behave. Put- 
ting them in their place and keeping 
them there has given TV engineers 
many a headache. 

The big job is to send them along 
paths to exactly the right spots on the 
TV screen. Get them there and you 
have a lifelike picture. Miss — and you 
have a watercolor painting in a rain- 


storm. 


How did the engineers finaliy make 
each color hit its target on the nose? 
By means of a thin metal mask on 
which 350,000 tiny dots are printed 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


— and then etched into pinholes! 


Choosing a metal for this mask kept 
the engineers working overtime. What 
they sought was uniformity of struc- 
ture . . malleability . . . 
corrosion-resistance, They had to have 


. strength .. 


a metal that was non-magnetic and 
wouldn't pull the electrons off their 
course. And one that wouldn't vaporize 
or oxidize under the heat used in proc 
essing and sealing tubes. 

Cupro-nickel gave them what they 
wanted. So you can mark down an- 
other in the long list of “product prob- 


lems” that alloys containing nickel 


have played a major part in ending! 


Do you have a problem involving 
metals? One in which corrosion, high 
or low temperatures, stresses or fatigue 
are causing trouble? Talk it over with 
us. We may be able to help you find 
out how nickel or a nickel alloyed 


material can overcome your difficulty, 


Write for “List A” of available pub- 
lications. It includes a simple form that 
makes it easy to outline your problem 
for our study. 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 





Massachusetts 


Illinois 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How several men in different cities 
can talk things over together 


YOU CAN BRING BUSY MEN TOGETHER RIGHT NOW 
WITH A TELEPHONE CONFERENCE CALL 


When you need to talk things over with two or more busy 
men in different cities, it’s easy ... and fast... with a telephone 
Conference Call. 

You can talk to two, three, four (or many more) men in 
as many different cities any distance apart. 

Each of them can take part in the discussion. Exchange 
ideas. Clear up questions. Help reach decisions. It’s almost as 
if all of you were sitting around a conference table. 

The cost of telephone conference service is low. A daytime 
call, for example, connecting Boston, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
costs $4 for the first three minutes and 75 cents for each addi- 
tional minute. (This does not include the 10% federal excise tax. ) 

Try this modern service the next time you want to talk with 
several out-of-town business contacts. 


Just teli the operator you want to make a Conference Call. 


Pennsylvania 
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The President at a Crossroads 


Dwight Eisenhower went to the 
i¢-barren country in southern Geor 








i this week to shoot a few quail, play 

little golf, and make the most difh 
ilt decision of his life: Should a 
President who has suffered a_ heart 
ittack in office run again? 

Doctors tell him that physically he 
can—that there is no medical reason 








whv he cannot serve out another term 





I'his cheerful news came Tuesday from 





pecial board of doctors who examined 
him, joined by Dr. Paul White, the 
specialist who has been Eisenhower's 
chief medical spokesman since the at 
tack last Sept 24 (page 170 

Republic ins were jubilant hailing 
the favorable report as the green light 
they have been waiting for. House 
Minoritv Leader Joseph W Martin 
spoke for party leaders a few hours 
ifter the report was made _ public 
“Come Mar. 1, the President will say, 
‘I accept the nomination.”’ 
¢ Only a Start—But in Eisenhower's 
mind, the doctors’ favorable report does 
not settle the question. He has stated 
many times that, in making his de 
cision, he would not depend on what 
doctors say. Indeed, the clinical reports 
are the implest of three sets of facts 
Fisenhower has been patiently seeking 



























as the dav of decision nears 
The other two remain 
e Where does the sense of duty 
point? . . 
e¢ Will emotional and mental 
strains of the Presidency prove too great 
for a man who has suffered a heart at 
tack? 
These are the questions Eisenhower 
is pondering at. Milestone, the 600 











icre estate of his host and good friend, a f r 
George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the , 
‘Treasury 







¢ Signs Both Ways—Few in Washing 
ton pretend really to know what his 
answer will be. The doctors’ r port wa 
strongly on the side of a “yes,” afte: 
almost six weeks of increasing hint 
that the answer might very well be 
no 









Ihe hints have come from Eisen 
hower himself; they piled up in sufh 
ent number to send stock prices 
down last week in the sharpest break 
ince November 

Ihe same set of hints had convinced 
nost of the Washington pre corps 
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that the 
im no,” 
Sonn 


tion 


answer—when it came—would 
members of the Administra 
circle felt the trend 
vas running against a second term, par 
ticularly last weck when the at 
indicated he might make his announce 
wound Mar. 1. ‘They think this 
carly for a favorable verdict 

that a decision made so soon will rest 
too heavily on Eisenhower's personal 
to the of the office, 
which—in his not been 
tead' in recent weeks. 


inner also 


Presic 


ment 


j too 


burce ns 
words 
or stable” 


reaction 


have 


|. Hard to Interpret 
Actually 


record of 


there is nothing in the 
what Eisenhower has said 
what he is telling his 
friends privately, to prove what the de 
cision will be 


publich or 


It is possible to comb through what 
the President said and line up 
trong indications that he will run, to 
that hint at a 
Republicans are encouraged 
they look at the whole story 
of Eisenhower's political decisions since 
he came back from a vacation in Key 
West early in January 

© He 


tered iw 


has 


counter those . ft 
Leading 


whe NN 


to be en 
Thus, he is tech 
right now in a 


allowed his name 
primaries 
candidate 
number of states 
* His old-time Army and political 
uiviser, Lucius D 
have reactivated the 


nhowe I 


Thit ill I 


Clay, and others 
Citizens for Fi 
organization. Washington 
doubts that Clay would have gone ahead 
without at least some 
from the White House 

* Party spokesmen even put an op- 
timistic twist on 
that he gets more tired than he 
ind that his future life 
be regulated to guard against excessive 
fatigue The that, in ef 
fect, he is telling the public in advance 
exactly what the heart attack did to him 
ind how he would guard his health dur 
term If vou still want 
is the way one Republican 
interpret the President's 
remarks about his health 

¢ The optimism of GOP spokes 
men such as Martin and party chairman 
Leonard W. Hall may 
mother There was some doubt 
before the heart attack whether 
Kisenhower would run again; in his last 
press conference before going to Colo 
rado where he was stricken, he men 
tioned the possibility that his health 
might stand in the way. But now—with 
1 reason not to run obviously at hand 
if he wants to use it—he 
\ irching for 


cncouragement 


Kisenhower'’s com 
ment 
once did must 


pomt out 


ing a second 
me, Ul ron 


profession i] 


well stem from 
source 


even 


seems to be 
reasons why he should 
run 

« Moral Issue—As a matter of fact, the 
Kisenhower resuming the 


Presidency full-time is open to exactly 


record since 
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opposite interpretations by equally hon- 
est and sincere men. His words have 
been simple and plain, though the 
thought is often difficult to express, as 
it must be when a man in full view of 
the world wrestles with a matter of deep 
personal and political morality. 

The problem is a moral one to Eisen 
hower—not simply whether the Repub- 
lican Party needs him to win, not 
whether his program will fall apart if 
he does not run, not even whether the 
cause of world peace would suffer if he 
retires after his present term is over. 
hese things are important to him. But 
he sees them all in terms of what 
Dwight Eisenhower personally is called 
upon to do about them in light of his 
heart attack 


il. A Place to Think 


Milestone, with its rolling, brush 
covered hunting country and a nearby 
golf course, offers the isolation from 
the White House that Eisenhower once 
said he would require before reaching a 
decision. In the person of George 
Humphrey, Kisenhower has a warm per- 
sonal friend and confidant—and a man 
who would not push him for a decision 
Humphrey hopes for a second term for 
Eisenhower, but he has told friends 
that he would never press him to run 
that he carned retirement from 
public life if any man has, 
¢ Unstrenuous Life—At Milestone, the 
two will hunt quail the plush way 
from the low “Thomasville wagons,” 
named after the nearest town. Mules 
draw the wagons down hedgerows, fol 
lowing the dogs. When a covey is 
spotted, the hunters step down from 
the wagon for the actual shooting. 

Reports from ‘Thomasville are good: 
I'he weather has been in the 60s, a 
little cool but damp enough to help the 
dogs in their hunt for birds, and quail 
ire plentiful and Hum- 
phrey should have no trouble bagging 
the daily limit of 12 birds 

lhe party is hoping for temperature 
in the 70s and should get it; it’s a land 
of early spring, with dogwood and the 
wild Cherokee already in heavy 
bloom The doctors have approved 
golf at nearby Glen Ayre Country Club 
At night, the Ejisenhowers and the 
Humphreys will dine in the “main 
house”—a big combination living-din 
ing room and kitchen. After dinner 
there will be bridge before a fireplace 


has 


Eisenhower 


TOSC 


lll. Things to Think About 


look at 
problems Eisenhower will wrestle with 
during his isolation at Milestone, and 
what he has done about each so far 


Here is a the three major 


HEALTH Just before the doc 


tors made their report this weck, Eisen 


hower’s press secretary, James Hagerty, 
warned that their decision was not final 
so far as the President is concerned. 
The story of Eisenhower's running bat- 
tle against medical reports is one of the 
facets of his soul-searching that’s hard- 
est to interpret. 

It began in Key West, Fla., at the 
end of a 10-day rest period preceding 
his return to the White House. Eisen- 
hower volunteered to hold a. press con- 
ference—as though there were things 
on his mind that he wanted to get 
said. 

“A doctor's sole care is with his pa- 
tient,” he told reporters. “He doesn’t 
have to think about the things I do...” 
¢ Testing Own Strength—Eisenhower 
has been consciously testing his own 
health—not on a basis of clinical reports 
but on the simple basis of how he feels 
He has reported feeling good, on the 
whole. But in each of three recent 
statements he has gone back to what is 
a central theme with him: He feels 
good, yes, but not so good as he prob 
ably would have felt if he hadn't had a 
heart attack. 

e First, he wired New Hampshire 
officials approving the appearance of his 
name in that state’s primary election. 
“It would be idle to pretend that my 
health can be wholly restored to the 
excellent state in which the doctors b« 
lieved it to be in mid-September.” And 
again, “My future life must be carefully 
regulated to avoid excessive fatigue.” 

e A week later he returned to the 
theme. His problem, he explained, was 
what effect his heart attack would have 
on the Presidency if he should assum« 
the burden for another four vears. He 
wondered about the zip and 
President takes into conferences. ““Now 
this morning,” he said, “maybe I feel 
very zestful, but I do know I have had 
an attack.” 

e Last week he put it more ex 
plicity. He described his feelings under 
the burden of the office in recent weeks 
as “not steady or stable” and added that 
there are times when “I feel more tired 
than I think I would have in the past.” 
With a grin, he added, “But that may 
be also just advancing years.” 


DUTY As a soldier, Eisenhower 


probably never had to ask, “Where 
does the sense of duty point?” But as a 
man of stature in world affairs, as Presi 
dent of the U.S., and as leader of a 
political party, he must ask it. He raise d 
the question in his Key West press con 
ference, then added, ‘““Who determines 
what the duty is?” 

He has taken this problem to the 
trusted advisers whom he has been see- 
ing in “literally dozens” 
by now 
e Recurrent Questions—One question 
Eisenhower runs along these 
lines 


zest a 


recent weeks 


] xOSCS 
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Suppose the President were to be 
clected for another term and then die 
while he was in office; what would the 
cftect be on our relations with other 
countries? 

Another that crops up repeatedly: If 
the President were to retire to his 
farm at Gettysburg at the end of this 
term and live another 10 years, how 


KHRUSHCHEV VOICES. . 


much could be contributed to world 


peace and national unity? 


THE OFFICE Eisenhower has 


somewhat sharply pointed out several 
times that when it comes to the weight 
of the office on a man who has had a 
heart attack, he is the sole judge. 

The President points out that he 


A New Russian Confi 


This week Communist Russia’s No. 1 
man, Nikita Khrushchev, removed any 
possibility that an East-West settle 
ment can be reached on the basis of the 
existing power balance. 

In delivering the key address to the 
20th Communist Party Congress, 
Khrushchev painted the picture of a 
world in which communism will com 
pete with capitalism right to the bitter 
end 

But Khrushchev wasn't talking about 
the kind of cold war Stalin waged—nor 
about a modus vivendi. He was talking 
about competitive coexistence with no 
political or economic holds barred, 
about a struggle that need not lead to 
world war if the West refrains from 
meeting communist expansion with 
military force. 
¢ Different Approach—This is only the 
latest communist declaration of war 
against capitalism. Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin issued theirs years ago. But you 
can't ignore these differences 

¢ The founding fathers of com 
munism were thinking in terms of an 
indefinite future. But Khrushchev is 
talking about the present day. And 
some of the West's Soviet experts now 
fee] that we are entering the decisive 
struggle between communism and capi 
talism, with the whole world at stake. 

¢ Khrushchev is using tactics with 
a range that Stalin never had. He has 
a strong enough industrial base to back 
his imperialist drive with exports of 
capital goods. Moscow’s political weight 
in the world allows Khrushchev to talk 
glibly of communism taking power in 
capitalist countries by parlia 
means rather than by revolu 
Russia. Behind this new 
flexibility lies the Soviet possession of 
enough air-atomic power to make 
Khrushchev feel invulnerable to military 
ittack 

It will be tough for the West to 
meet this new communist challenge. 
The Soviet leader has camouflaged 
the realities of his policy with an at- 
titude of ftertivar* mae. his willing- 
ness to sign a friendship pact with 
the U. §S., his admonition that the 


some 
mentary 
fion, as m 
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West would do better to change its 
tune to “let us trade” from “‘let us 
arm.” With this approach Khrushches 
may well reduce the fear of Russia in 
Western countries—and remove 
the main force the Western Alliance 
has relied upon in building up its 
unity and military strength 

* A New  Perspective--Khrushchev 
put a new perspective on communism’s 
role in the world as he laid down the 
future line for international communist 
activities. His basic premise is this: The 
world power balance has radically 
shifted in communism’s favor. 

As Khrushchev 
have produced the shift 

e The “emergence of socialism 
from the confines of one country and 
its transformation into a world system” 

or, in plain language, the expansion 

of communist control over China and 
astern Europe and the inability of 
the capitalist West to prevent or 
change this 

¢ ‘The creation of a neutral Arab 
Asian bloc whose interests and sympa 
thies basically lie with communism, 
not capitalism. 

¢ The inherent weakness of the 
capitalist world, where the combined 
impact of commercial conflict and 
inevitable depressions will destroy the 
Western alliance. 

¢ The ability of the Soviet eco 
nomic system to match the West toda 
in military potential and outdo it 
tomorrow in cconomic competition 
« Confidence or Bluster—No com 
munist leader has ever talked in thes« 
terms—or with such confidence. Stalin 
acted more like a caged bear, talked 
of “capitalist encirclement.” Even 
Lenin, in the full flush of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, dared promise no 
than a final victory by either 
munism or capitalism. 

By contrast, Khrushchev is 
Communist Russia, far from 
encircled, already is rolling 
inevitable victory 

Some of Khrushchev’s confidence is 
undoubtedly bluster. He may even be 
“dizzy with success,” to use a phrase 


sOTHC 


sees it, four things 


more 
com 


saying 
being 
toward 


now should have some inkling of 
what the job demands, and its straims, 
its emotional strains, the periods of 
intense concentration. | should know, 
therefore, from my own feelings as 
much as anything else, and [| think 
[ will probably trust my own feel- 
ings more than | will the doctors’ re- 
ports.” 


ence 


of Stalin's. You can't forget, either, 
that he has just clinched his — 
as No. | man in Russia. So he used 
the first Communist Congress since 
Stalin's death as an occasion to en- 
trench his authority party 
machine, over Soviet foreign policy, and 
over international communism 

e Soviet Successes—Still, you can't 
make light of Khrushchev’s ambitions 
or his versatility. Since his rise to 
power the Soviet Union has made real 
inroads in South Asia and the Middle 
East—giving some substance to the 
claim that Moscow is winning over the 
neutral nations. So far the West hasn't 
found a way to cope with Soviet inter- 
vention in either area, or to check the 
local disintegrating tendencies that 
make the Middle Easi, in particular, a 
fertile field for Soviet penetration. 

In Europe, Khrushchev's tough policy 
has thrown a monkey wrench into 
Western plans for German unification 
And the communist parties of Western 
Europe have managed to hold their 
own, or increase their strength 

With successes like these under his 
belt, Khrushchev feels convinced the 
Soviet Union, rather than the U.S., is 
operating from strength. He has no 
hesitation in confronting the U.S, with 
these two alternatives: (1) accept a pact 
between the “two greatest powers of 
the world” that would end the arms 
race in return for a neutralized Europe; 
or (2) tace increased Soviet pressure to 
blow up the Western alliance and iso 
late American influence to the Western 
Hemisphere 
¢ The Basic Premise—In taking this 
bold line, Khrushchev obviously expects 
he will be able to operate from a secure, 
and increasingly strong, home base. He 
even talks of having at his command 
a Soviet economy so strong that it can 
meet any opposition from the West 
And to achieve this economic strength, 
it looks as if Khrushchev is willing to 
put the Soviet economy under as severe 
a strain as Stalin ever did. If it won't 
take that strain, Khrushchev will be 
forced to pull in his horns or beat a 
retreat 


over the 
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MOOD at week-long Mardi Gras car 


ries over to fancy dress even 


m stores 


Battered, Weary Woonsocket 


yon 1 ae 


a. | 


PURPOSE behind it all: getting in- 


dustry into town. 
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his is a town cheering itself up 

Lately, Woonsocket, R. I., hasn't 
had much to cheer about. Once it was 
one of the world’s great textile centers 
Now it has fallen heir to a number of 
ills 

I'he exodus of the textile industry to 
the South stripped it of many jobs, 
left behind vacant husks of mills and 
chronic unemployment. The dingy, 
largely unpainted town was for years 
systematically milked by a_ political 
regime that left streets and schools un- 
repaired, charged $1,500 for a police- 
man’s job. Three years ago, a reform 
administration tossed these rascals out, 
but still has a rough renovation job to 
do. Last August, Hurricane Diane’s 


wake put some sections of the town 
under 12 ft. of water, and left an $8 
million clean-up job behind 

So last week Woonsocket—where 
February temperatures run close to 
freezing and annual snowfall averages 
30 in.—had a Mardi Gras. 

The week-long celebration kicked 
off with a Jazz Festival, followed along 
with four parades, a couple of costume 
balls, private dances and parties. Sales- 
girls in costume served grinning cus 
tomers all week 

Why a Mardi Gras? Well, the town’s 
50,000 population is predominantly of 
French Canadian descent and Catholic, 
so the pre-Lenten fiesta has religious 
and emotional ties. But it’s not de- 
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tself a Party 
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We've got no place 
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it folk I he 

town depressed for years 
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Actually thi i 
Mardi Gras _ that 
held. But each veat 
gotten bigger he 
first one was largely a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce baby. Although it’s still 
under Jay Cee sponsorship, thi 
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Wolfson Trims Off Rough Edges 


He discards one, maybe two, smaller companies—but 
a spokesman says, “Don’t draw any conclusions.” 


[his week empire builder Louis E 
Wolfson is discarding on 
from the deck of companies he has as 

mbled in the hands of the $300-mil 
ona-year Merritt-Chapman & Scott 

orp And there’s a rumor that an 
other will fall out about Mar. | 
¢ Nesco, Inc., Granite City, Il 
now merged into New York Shipbuild 
ing Corp. as Nesco Div.) is winding up 

Plants of this maker of 
housewares and small ele 
are on the block. It 
00 salesmen have received notice that 
their employment is ending, and some 
00 production workers will be out of 
Mar. 15. Wolfson will retain 

stecl-drum end of the 


three-spot 


ts busine 
ilvanized 
trical apphanee 


ob by 
only the 


rie 


busi 


¢ As for the other possible discard, 
Wolfson himself wasn't 
comment and his 


ivailable for 
spokesmen were 
But the president of Utah 
Radio Products Co., Inc., Huntington, 
Ind.—maker of radio, TV, and juke box 
cabinets and speakers—admitted he had 
heard the rumor that his operations 
vere up for sale 

¢ Caution—About all could get 
out of Wolfson’s headquarters in New 
York was a cautionary: “Don't draw 
iny conclusions about what's going 


rite 


you 


on 

This apparently meant (1) that the 
Nesco and Utah Radio cases don’t sig 
nal any general trouble in Wolfson’s 
and (2) that Wolfson’s with 
drawal from the board of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. last month doesn’t indi 

te any pulling in of horns 

here's even a chance that Wolfson 
to run Capital 
Co. in Washington 
Aug. 14 


( mpire 


may continu l'ransit 
now scheduled to 
hut down (BW —Aug.20'55, 
p56 
¢ Surprise—Officially, the 
disposing of Nesco were 
Red ink 
* Red-hot competition in the ap 
pliance industry brought on by discount 
houses and industry price-cutting (BW 

Jan. 28°56,p61) 

The announcement was something 
of a surprise to Granite City, Ill. This 
week bankers and town leaders were 
scurrying around to try to keep Nesco’s 
trade name and products alive; their 
hope was that Wolfson and Industrial 
Plants Corp.—a New York liquidating 
that reportedly owns the 
plants—would sell to someone who 
would keep the facilities operating 
* Red an Black—Actually, there have 


been hints that Wolfson wasn’t happy 


reasons for 


hrm now 
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LOUIS E. WOLFSON 
with Nesco’s outlook. When he picked 
it up to help diversify New York ship- 
building, Nesco had about $4-million 
in cash and government securities, and 
looked like a solid operation. But it 
retrenched sharply after it lost big de 
fense contracts amounting. to half its 
volume 

Headquarters were moved from Mil 
waukee to Granite City, and major 
surgery was undertaken to cut back 
from a $35-million volume to about 
$18-million. The Baltimore, Md., plant 
closed down last October. This week 
Industrial Plants Corp. was auctioning 
off its machinery 

An insider says he figures the cutback 
operation was a success, with the com 
black for the last few 
months despite a loss for 1955 as a 
whole. But he figures the profit pros 
pects didn’t satisfy Wolfson 
¢ Hit—In the case of Utah Radio Prod 
ucts, a subsidiary of Wolfson’s Newport 
Steel Corp., employment has been 
dropping steadily ~ a wartime peak 
of 1,500. It’s reported to have inven 
tories of cabinets stored all over its 
Indiana hometown. One explanation 
the invasion of the cabinet industry by 
plastics and other materials. 
¢ Family—Whatever the reasons, the 
discards would make sense in both 
Neither unit fits very logically 
into the family of metal and 
equipment makers and users brought 
together by Wolfson under the Merritt 
Chapman & Scott corporate structure, 
ind almost 100% owned by M-C&S 
lor the first nine months of 1955, M-C 


pany in the 


cases 


heavy 


&S reported sales of $268-million, net 
of almost $7-million. 

Here is what BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters learned this week about how the 
rest of Wolfson’s group are faring: 

¢ New York Shipbuilding Corp.— 
which overcame legal trouble 
when a minority stockholders’ suit ac 
cusing Wolfson of diverting corporate 
funds was dropped—now has a $120- 
million contract to build a Forrestal- 
type aircraft carrier. 

¢ Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., paint manufacturer, is 
still operating pretty much as it did 
before Wolfson, though headquarters 
are now in Louisville instead of New 
York. A new management is at the 
helm, sales are up from $48-million in 
1954 to $52.9-million last year, and 
Wolfson is apparently keeping close 
tabs through Doran S. Weinstein, new 
executive vice-president and a veteran 
Wolfson lieutenant. There have been 
no marked physical improvements, but 
when a dividend was passed last fall the 
announcement said it was because the 
money was needed for expansion 

¢ Newport Steel Corp., Newport, 
Ky., was picked up almost at a scrap 
price. It had lost money. But Wolf 
son’s new management, under Robert 
FE. Harvey, claims the books turned 
black eight months later. Wolfson 
himself arrived in 1955 amid great fan- 
fare to dedicate a new rolling mill 
part of a $9-million expansion move. 

¢ Tennessee Products & Chemical 
Corp., Nashville, has been left virtu- 
ally intact. Consensus of those who 
have watched its fortunes is that under 
Wolfson it is expanding, more because 
of new money than new ideas. Wolfson 
has announced a $10-million spending 
plan, but won't give details. Sales and 
profits are reportedly “substantially 
higher” this year. One major asset that 
has impressed Wolfson: Carl McFarlin 
Sr., president since 1939, whom Wolf- 
oe left alone 

e Marion Power Shovel Co. and 
its mate, the Osgood Co., apparently 
are on the high road to success, if 
Marion, Ohio, businessmen figure 
right. Employment is up and the 
company is getting business from Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott 

e Highway Trailer Co., a subsidi 
ary of New York Shipbuilding, had 
sales for 1955 about 150% ahead of 
the previous year Edgerton, Wis., 
people think that, under Wolfson, the 
company at last has obtained stability 
for its 1,000 employees. Six months 
ago, it went to two shifts both at 
Edgerton and nearby Stoughton, Wis. 
It makes castings for Marion Power 
Shovel. 


sormne 


son 
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The Tightness of Credit 


Millions of Dollars 





Member Bank Borrowing 
Less Excess Reserves 
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LOUSINESS weer 


The Fed Starts a Slow Switch 


this 
week set off a slow-moving change in 
their credit policy. Every indication is 


[he nation’s money managers 


that they have decided to away 
from the current tightness of credit. 

They have made a 
fresh appraisal of immediate economic 
prospects, and they're convinced there’s 
more danger of recession than of in- 
flation during the next few months. 

In keeping with past practice, the 
Federal Reserve Board's Open Market 
Committee made no public announce- 
ment of its decision. But Fed officials 
belief—spawned last 
week by Chmn. William McC. Mar 
tin’s (p. 146) testimony before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report (BW Feb.11°56,p30) that a 
credit policy shift was in the works. 
¢ The New Outlook—Officials empha 
size that the new appraisal of the eco 
nomic outlook does not mean a down- 
turn is in prospect. In fact, the FRB 
index in January was still at the De- 
cember peak of 144. Instead, they feel 
the economy is entering a delicate level 
ing off period that holds none of the 
inflationary potential present at the 
turn of the vear 

They think the expected slowdown 
in economic activity calls for a slacken 
ing of credit reins, not a drastic switch 


case 


he reason 


did confirm the 
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Actually, the Fed ceased pressing its 
restrictive policy a few weeks back 
(BW—Jan.14'56,p23). But this neutral 
policy of “watchful waiting’ has ap 
parently been replaced by more posi 
tive, though gradual, easing 
¢ Ready for Decision—lhe Fed makes 
clear that politics favor a gradual shift 
It acknowledges that Pres. Kisenhower's 
decision on whether to stand for r 
election may have a significant impact 
on business, at least in the short-term 

A gradual shift wiil leave it with 
flexibility to deal with either eventual 
itv, the Fed feels. 

That’s why the Fed’s new switch will 
not be so pronounced or dramatic as its 
change from tightness to ease in the 
spring of 1953. That time, it injected 
reserves into the banking 
through open market operations, then 
followed with a massive lowering of 
reserve requirements that promptly ex 
panded the availability of credit, As a 
result, interest rates dropped sharph 
¢ What's in Store—This time, the Fed 
probably will limit itself to easing some 
of the pressure on bank reserves by sup 
plying funds through open market oper 
ations. This will permit commercial 
banks to decrease the amount of tem 
porary borrowing they have been forced 
to do from the Fed 


system 


When the money managers tightened 
credit by limiting the supply of reserves, 
the banks were tem 
porarily, and in increasing volume, to 
meet credit demands. As a result, the 
banks have been saddled with negative 
free reserves—the difference between ex 
cess reserves used and their borrowings 
from the Fed 
¢ The Indicator—The amount of neg 
ative free 


forced to borrow 


reserves is a Clear indicator of 
the degree of credit (chart) 
Last week, negative totaled 
$349-million; the week they 
stood 
In the period of credit restraint that 
now seems to be over, the Fed kept 
member banks in hock to the tune of 
$400-million to $600-millien a week 
Now it's probable that negative free re 
serves will go down to between $200 
million and $400-million 
¢ No Snowballing—Most Fed officials 
fee! that the drop in auto production 
and housing is a healthy development, 
They still see no real signs that these 
declines will bring on a chain re 


restraint 
reserves 
previous 
it $555-million 


action 

But the situation, many Fed officials 
feel, calls for something more than a 
neutral policy of “watchful waiting.” 
What it Martin's own 
words, “feeling the way” toward case 


needs is, in 
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New British Bid in the Air 


Britain’s plane makers try again to cut U. S. commercial 
airliners’ lead—this time with 130-passenger, 500-mph. turbo- 


prop airplane. 


Ever since World War II, the British 
unsuccessfully challenged Amer 
ica’s leadership in long-range commer 
Now, against the back 
than $1-billion in orders 
S. jets, British plane makers are 
again. It may be their last 
years to come. 
On the drawing boards are the pr 
sketches of a 130-passenger, 
)00-mph. airliner. And on a test stand 
in Bristol, still running quietly after 
than 50 testing last 
week, is a giant turboprop engine— 
delivering power through both propel 
thrust—that would make 
the airframe design feasible 

If the proposed transport lives up to 
it will be able to fly non 
Londor to San Francisco 
sccording to Peter Masefield, managing 
director of Bristol Aircraft Ltd 

While slightly than Bocing 
and Douglas jets, the projected big 
20% to 
Furthermore, 
the British plane will be designed to 
take off from existing airports and to 
fly far more quietly than the pure jets 
¢ Theory for Hope—British aircraft 
officials are pinning their hopes of over 
taking jet purchases on the theory that 
iets will be expensive, and in 
ome case impractical planes—since 
they’ r it a first-class market at 
1 time when tourist trafh 

Negotiations now under way might 
British government 
than $50-million in the 
ind a combine of manutacturers 


cial airplanes 
drop of mor 
for U 
going to tr 
hope for 


liminary 


more hours of 


lors and jet 


exper tations 
stop from 


slower 


turboprop is expected to be 


30% more economical 


heavs 


inne d 


iS growing 


culminate in the 
investing more 
uirliner 
putting up perhaps Th equal amount 

lhe Ministry of Supply, which is the 
British purchasing agent, 
normalh in this type of project 


vernment § 
invests 
by granting a large development con 
tract calling for several prototypes. ‘The 
money invested by the government 
would be repaid out of commercial 
les 

¢ U.S. Orders Vital— hx 
owned BOAC probably 


the new 


government 
would order 
though in relatively 
mall numbers. It’s already compelled 
bv law to buy the Bristol Britannia, the 
predecessor of the new plane. But for 
the new airliner to be successful, orders 
volume—from U.S. as 
well as foreign airlines. And for that to 
happen, the plane must fill a definite 
need that cannot be met elsewhere—a 
need for long-range, economical tourist 
plane 
Bristol 


plane 


must come im 


Acroplane Co., parent to 
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Bristol airframe and engine subsidiaries, 
originally planned to license manufac- 
ture of the new airplane to the Can- 
idair and Convair divisions of General 
Dynamics Corp. in this country. It 
felt it did not have resources to de- 
velop and build the plane. 
¢ Switched Plans—Earlicr this month, 
Maseficld and Sir Reginald Verdon 
Smith, Bristol chairman, visited Gen- 
cral Dynamics’ headquarters in New 
York. Out of the meeting came a joint 
statement saying Bristol would go it 
alone. Behind this sudden switch, ac 
cording to London sources, was the 
British government's belief that an 
American tie-up would cost Britain an 
excellent chance of recapturing the 
prestige, and the share of the world 
transport market, it lost when the 
Comets crashed 

Now, the new plane’s timetable is: 
prototype delivery date, 1960; delivery 
date to airlines, 1962 
¢ Britain’s Air Failures—With the ex 
ception of the Vickers Viscount, 
British efforts at building a postwar air 


liner have been largely ill-tated or ill 
planned. This is the list of failures 

¢ The four-engined, 60-passenger 
Avro Tudor that went into service van- 
ished over the Atlantic 

¢ The Handley-Page Hermes soon 
proved obsolete and uneconomical. 

e The giant, ecight-engine Bristol 
Barbazon was broken up for scrap in 
1954 after the government spent $33- 
million on it 

¢ Three Saunders-Roe 10-engine 
flying boats are now in moth-balls. 

¢ The De Havilland Comet’s fatal 
structural failure under pressurization 
dashed British hopes just when it ap- 
peared England had at last gained a 
lead over the U.S. 

¢ The last immediate hope in pure 
jet transportation outside of the new 
Comet died last fall when the RAF 
and BOAC decided that they did not 
want the Vickers V-1,000. Some $6.4- 
million has been spent on its develop- 
ment. 

Those are the failures that British 
plane makers are now determined to 
overcome. According to Masefield, the 
only successful airliners come out of 
close cooperation between the manufac- 
turer and the airline. ‘The most impor- 
tant contribution from the government, 
he says, is money. He makes it plain he 
does not intend to allow government 
money to open the way for government 
interference. 


Flies 40 Mph., Folds Into Trunk 


tail of the plane ar 


The flying inner tube that has been 
frolicking over the fields of Dayton, 
Ohio, like a fugitive from the Mardi 
Gras belongs to Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co. If you open its air valves, its 
wings fold up, and it will pack away in 
the trunk of your cat 

The craft is the result of Goodvyear’s 
attempts te find—and demonstrate 
new uses for its Airmat inflatable 
fabric. ‘The rubber-coated nylon sur- 
faces of the wings, pilot’s seat, and 


a beam that weighs 2 lb. per 


connected by 
threads held in tension by air 
The inflated material forms 
square 
vard, making it one of the strongest 
structures for its weight ever developed. 
The plane's fuselage is made of the 
same cloth that’s used in blimps. 

Goodvear doesn’t plan to produce 
the plane in its present form, but will 
redesign it to climinate even more metal 
parts. 


nylon 
pressure. 
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Why buy a truck 
in the dark ? 


If you buy a new truck after looking at only Prices down with the lowest. Comparative 

one make, it’s like making a deal in the dark. facts show that, feature for feature and 

A smarter way to buy is to “spotlight” real dollar for dollar, the real value is Dodge. 

truck value—weigh and compare competitive ; : ‘ 

ciaims with these Dodge truck facts: Next truck you buy, don’t deal in the dark. 
te sure you get your money’s worth. Turn a 

Most standard V-8 horsepower of all leading light on the facts. See Dodge before you buy. 

makes—1,-ton through 314-ton range. You'll 

get faster trips—more work done. 


Shortest turning radius. You'll park more DO GE 
easily, wheel through traffic quicker. 
Biggest cabs, biggest wrap-around windshield. Job-Rated 


Enjoy roomier comfort, safer vision. i 2 UCKS 


Highest payload capacities . . . pick-ups pro- 
viding up to 22% more payload than others. 


~ 
Haul bigger, more profitable loads. WITH THE FORWARD LOOK f ‘ 


Get Your Dodge Dealer’s Deal Before You Decide 





New quality finish gives 
transmissions 


INE particles of steel, especially 

burrs, entering complex automatic 
transmissions cause excessive wear, 
possible failure. 

Automatic, production-line brush 
finishing equipment, as found in 
major automotive plants, removes all 
burrs from precision-fitting transmis- 
sion parts. In addition, it produces 
microinch surface finishes never 
before achieved . . . to increase trans- 
mission life. 

Transmissions are one of thousands of products whose quality is 
improved through Osborn’s power brush finishing. Yours can be 
another. Write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-73, 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 


Oshou Brushed) 


BRUSHING MACHINES © FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 


/o SBORN BRUSHING METHODS © POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
— - 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Sewing up the customers. Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co. has sold 52.5% of its 
new Marquette Iron Mining Co. to 
Inland Steel (20%), Jones & Laughlin, 
Wheeling Steel, and International Har- 
vester. ‘These new co-owners are ex- 
pected to be major buyers of the out 
put of Marquette’s taconite-jasper iron 
ore beneficiation plants. 

e 
It’s oficial now. The Commerce Dept. 
has confirmed that gross national prod- 
uct, seasonally adjusted, hit a record 
annual rate of $397.3-billion in fourth- 
quarter 1955. 

+ 
The contest is on. The Peoples Gas 
System is in the race to bring additional 
natural gas to the Midwest area. Peo- 
ples asked FPC permission for an 
$80-million pipeline expansion that 
would link Rocky Mountain gas fields 
with the Chicago area. Midwestern 
Gas Transmission Co., an affiliate of 
l'ennessee Gas Transmission Co., also 
has applied to bring gas to the same 
area. 

. 
Lo, the rich Indians. Industrialist Wil 
liam R. Daley heads a group that has 
offered nearly $4-million for the Cleve 
land Indians baseball club; in 1946, the 
Indians were sold for $1.4-million. The 
purchasers—whose offer will probably 
be accepted officially in a couple of 
weeks—include Hank Greenberg, one- 
time Detroit star and now general man- 
ager of the Indians 

. 
Standard Oil of California will spend a 
record $350-million this year for ex 
pansion, exploration, and development. 

« 
New dealer deal. Starting Mar. 1, Gen 
eral Motors dealers will have company 
contracts that eliminate most of their 
much-aired grievances; Ford and Chrvs- 
ler are expected to make similar con 
cessions. Among other things, GM is 
setting up an impartial umpire on ap 
peals, broadening inheritance rights, 
and assuming various labor and sales 
costs now borne by the dealers 

e 
A $1.3-billion expansion in two vears 
is planned by the U.S. paper and paper 
board industry, says a trade organiza 
tion. Capacity will be upped by 2.3 
million tons, or 8% 

= 
Shopping around. A Canadian group 
has bought control of P. R. M., 
Inc., the $7-million corporate shell of 
Pressed Metals of America, Inc. The 
price; $22 a share Motors Prod- 
ucts Corp., Detroit auto supplier, is 
now stabled in the expanding corporat 
barn of Arnold H. Maremont and Vic- 
tor Nemeroff, Chicago industrialists 
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Will Your Business Sell 
its Share of This 


$76 Billion 


Americans will consume foods and beverages in 1960 
worth approximately $76.3 billion—an 
nearly 25°; during the present decade. 


This increase in our national grocery bill will mean more 
business and greater opportunity for farm suppliers, 
food processors and meat packers; for bakeries and 
dairies; for bottlers, brewers and distributors; for hotels 
and restaurants; for individual dealers, chains and 
super-markets. 


increase of 








Meal? 


As markets expand, competition for this increasing busi- 
ness becomes more intensive. Under these conditions 
one of the best allies a business can have is a close and 
understanding banking connection. 


At The Bank of New York the banking needs of large 
and small businesses in a wide variety of industries are 
met promptly and resourcefully. Its services are geared 
to the requirements of business in today’s expanding 
economy 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. 


( Temporary During Construction) 


Member Federal Deport Inmrance Corporation 


t MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 








LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 


Trouble at home 


means 


trouble at work 


YOUR IN-PLANT MEDICAL PROGRAM 
is set up by a staff of specialists from 
Liberty who can help you select, train and 
advise your medical personnel. Liberty's 
medical and health program pays off in 
lower costs for compensation insurance. 








‘THE employee who is worried and emotionally upset 
about troubles at home is a candidate for an accident. 
Likewise, if he’s unhappy about his job, he’s apt to be an 


unsafe worker. Liberty Mutual believes that one of the 
functions of an in-plant medical and health program is to 
help emotionally upset employees. An important part of 


Liberty’s new medical program is the assistance available 
to policyholders for establishing proper in-plant medical 


and health procedure. This begins with hiring and place- 
ment and extends throughout employment. Liberty’s 


YOUR INSURANCE DOLLAR WILL GO 
FURTHER if you fit each worker to his 
job. Liberty's proved technique of pre- 
placement and periodic exams helps to 
create more efficient workers, to prevent 
accidents and to reduce absenteeism. 


conception of in-plant medicine is 
bigger than first aid and does 
more to reduce compensation costs. 


— MUTUAL 


INSURANCE FOR: AUTOMOBILE, 
LIABILITY, FIRE, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, GROUP, 
INLAND MARINE, OCEAN MARINE, CRIME 
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GOP political hopes are on the rise, following this week's bullish report 
on Pres. Eisenhower's recovery and future health prospects (page 25). 


Timing of Eisenhower's announcement still is uncertain. Some key 
men around Eisenhower were disturbed when the President expressed the 
desire to take his stand by Mar. 1. They have feared that any early decision 
would be “no.” 


So, the President is being told to take his time. After all, he has been 
back at his White House desk only six weeks—a rather short time for a 
firm feel of just how he will hold up under the burdens of the job. 


etnies 


Here’s how Washington sees the odds at this time: 
On a second-term race by Eisenhower, just about even-Stephen. 
On Eisenhower winning, if he runs, odds are three to one. 


If Eisenhower doesn’t run, the odds favor the Democrats. You can get 
five to three, and from some partisans three to one, that the Democratic 
candidate would defeat any would-be Eisenhower successor for the GOP. 


Democrats have an advantage in the fight for Congress control. Most 
observers here feel that the GOP could carry the House, if it won the fight 
for the Presidency. The big question is the Senate, where only one-third 
of the membership wiil be at stake. Most of the seats coming up this 
year are pretty safe on the Democratic side. It’s the sort of situation that 
might well continue the present divided government—the GOP holding the 
White House, with the Democrats holding one or both houses of Congress. 


Party splits plague the Democrats. They show up more and more— 
both in the jockeying for the Presidential nomination and on the House and 
Senate floors, where the party record for the campaign will be written. 


Stevenson, the front runner, is catching it from the party's left for his 
moderation stand. The latest thing to put fire under this issue is the school 
integration debate. Stevenson, who needs Dixie delegates in the nominating 
convention, is courting the South by favoring a gradual approach to break- 
ing race barriers in the schools. New York’s Gov. Harriman, who poses as 
an “inactive” candidate, deplores this. And so do some minority leaders 
in close political states. The Stevenson hope has been to line up a first 
ballot nomination. The integration issue may block this. 


In New York State, always a big influence in nominating conventions 
because of its huge delegate vote, the party is split on Harriman. Efforts to 
patch things up will go on, and it seems pretty sure that favorite son Har- 
riman would go to the convention with solid backing. Sen. Lehman, a power 
in state Democratic politics, is sticking with Stevenson. 


The harmony among Democrats, so carefully cultivated during the 
delicate times of the natural gas bill debate, is becoming discordant. Floor 
Leader Lyndon Johnson had convinced Democrats on both sides of the gas 
controversy not to let the conflict cause a breach in party ranks. Johnson 
succeeded until the incident involving the campaign contribution to Sen. 
Francis Case broke out into the open. Then pro-gas and anti-gas Democrats 
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began to snipe—and the fighting is continuing now over how deeply an 
inquiry should go into lobbying and campaign contributions by oil men. 


A broader inquiry is in the cards. Important liberal Democrats believe 
they can make political campaign capital out of businessmen lobbying. And 
they want to get the credit for the exposure, though an Eisenhower veto 
of the gas bill would tend to give the Administration the edge. 


Party lines are broken, too, on school aid, and this may well force 
shelving of the school construction bill for another session. It’s the integra- 
tion issue again. The proposed amendment to deny funds to states where 
schools are segregated will probably get enough GOP backing in the House 
to pass. Then Southern opposition in the Senate might be enough to block 
final action. 


The key farm vote in the Senate will be close. It will come on the 
provision of the new soil bank and conservation bill, which would restore 
price supports to 90% of parity. Some Democratic supporters of the high 
props are wavering. They are afraid that if Eisenhower should veto the bill, 
there might be no farm legislation at all this year. 


A campaign for early farm bill action is under way. The GOP campaign 
committees of both the House and Senate will run ads in midwestern weekly 
newspapers urging farmers to “help Eisenhower pass the new farm pro- 
gram.” The ads will carry coupons farmers can mail to congressmen. 


—o— 


Credit to states for toll roads may be dropped from the highway con- 
struction bill before that measure gets through Congress. As the House 
bill is now written, states, in effect, would be refunded money they have put 
into toll roads that make up part of the interstate road system. They could 
use the refund either to “free” their toll roads or build more primary high- 
ways. The provision has a fair chance of staying in the bill in the House, 
but will have tough going when the measure gets back to the Senate. The 
Administration is opposed to it—says it amounts to buying old roads, 
when the need is to build new highways. 


—o— 


Eisenhower's atoms for peace program is gathering momentum. The 
U.S. is aiming to move from a program of offering friendly countries atomic 
aid only for research to one of providing materials and information 
for nuclear power plants. 


Negotiations are under way with Australia, Switzerland, and Holland 
for providing fuel and knowhow. Talks with a score of other countries will 
follow. The new developments should ultimately mean larger transfers of 


atomic fuel, and more business for U.S. manufacturers of atomic equip- 
ment. 
—oe— 


The union shop vs. state right to work laws is the crux of next week’s 
meeting between union chief George Meany and Charles R. Sligh, Jr., of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers. Result is that this newest effort at labor- 
management agreement starts under real difficulties, since neither can be 
expected to back down. Meany wants management to accept it as a fact that 
unions are here to stay and that there should be a policy of live and let 
live. Sligh feels as strongly that unions should not be permitted to require 
union membership for anyone. 
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“the Bellairus”® 


anew concept of executive transportation 


faster, safer, more com 
in the BELLAIRUS, the helicopter 


designed exclusively for executive and utility operation 


Now, Z0 by air as never before 


fortably, door-to-door 


This newly-styled, three-place helicopter is the latest 
member of Bell Aircraft Corporation's famous Model 47 
series, the world § most wide ly used commercial helicopter 

The Model 47H BELLAIRUS fills the need for a new 
as the crou flies 
from office to plant, plant to plant, office or plant to air- 


dimension of executive transportation 


port It iS spac rus, custom decorated, accommodates a 


pilot and two passengers, and has ample head and leg 
room, soundproof cabin and large baggage compartment 

Ihe BELLAIRUS ts an improved version of the basic 
Bell helicopter which has accumulated two million flighe 
hours and an unparalleled world-wide record tor safety and 
ecconomy Ir « in ZO anywhere, land anywhere 

We invite your inquiries as to why the BELLAIRUS can 
be one of your most valuable business assets, how it can 


Save these precious hours for your executives 


FEATURES * * ® Big baggage area...Economical operation 
Amphibious... Deluxe cabin interior...High cruise and top speeds 











WCOrAsE CORPORATION 
< 


tAanager of Commercial Sales 
P.O. Box 462, Ft. Worth, Texas 











THIS §S NATIONAL STEEL 


How Pineapple Discovered 





America in 1892... 


Pineapple flourished in tropical Hawaii's fertile soil. 
But it needed steel for its voyage to mainland markets... 
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grown on the lush green slopes of 
faraway Hawaii. But few people in 
the United States ever had tasted it. 

One reason was distance. How 
could you ship pineapple to markets 
thousands of miles away and still keep 
it fresh, without loss of its distinctive 
flavor? 

In 1892, Capt. John Kidwell, an 
English horticulturalist on the islands, 
came up with the obvious answer. It 
was an answer already proved suc- 
cessful in shipping perishable foods 
from distant places 

Put pineapple in tin cans! 


Look what happened 


From this beginning, pineapple grew 
tremendously in popularity on the 
mainland. Today it is one of the five 
most popular fruits consumed in the 
United States each year 

In fact, more than 99 percent of all 
Hawaiian pineapple goes into cans 
made of steel coated with tin. 

By using cans, the industry has 
grown phenomenally. In 1903, for 
example, the total pineapple pack was 
1,893 cases. The 1954-55 pack alone 
was 17,976,739 cases of pineapple and 
14,291,984 cases of pineapple juice. 

About 80 percent of pineapple sold 
in the United States is grown in 
Hawaii, and the Islands produce 
about 70 percent of the world’s sup- 
ply. The industry employs thousands. 
It takes workers in spotless canneries, 
located near the fields, only 15 min- 
utes to clean, cut and pack pineapple 
in cans. 


Advantages of tin cans 


Pineapple—-sliced, diced, crushed 
and in zestful juice form —is only one 
of many foods from faraway places 
that are now readily available in all 
their natural goodness and full flavor 
whenever we want them. . . thanks to 
the tin can. 

There are, of course, many reasons 
why the can is the ideal container for 
a tremendous variety of fruits, vege- 
tables, soups, meat, fish, milk and 
other foods. 

It is strong, approximately 99 per- 
cent steel, with a coating of tin to 
make it resistant to corrosion. It 
won't break or shatter. It’s easy to 
ship, to carry and to store 

It’s sanitary, too, used only once. 
And it’s compact, adding only the 
fraction of an inch to its contents. 







NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Early in the 1800's, pineapple was 



























The “King of Fruits” starts its trip to you 18 to 22 months after slips are planted in 
the rich Hawaiian soil. Workers pick by hand and a conveyor belt fille waiting trucks 
for the rush trip to nearby canneries, for fast packing of pineapple’s golden goodness, 


National's role 


Our Weirton Steel Company is a 
leading supplier of the electrolytic and 
hot-dipped tin plate required for the 
more than 35 billion cans made each 
year. 

Of course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry 

At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steels of the quality and in the quan- 
tity wanted, at the lowest possible 
cost to our customers 





























Once the ripe, golden pir ple arrives at 
canneries, it takes only 15 minutes to wash, 
eut and pack the pineapple into flavor- 
locking, sanitary cans of tin-coated steel, 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WHRIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA TRON ORE COMPANY 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Immaculate cannery workers inspect every 
pineapple to make sure every can contains 
fruit picked at the peak of perfection. 
About 99 percent of the crop comes in cans. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 





Warmly beautiful walis 


that pay dividends 


for a lifetime... 


Movoble 


| lausounane. [rlorions 


for your 


executive offices 





Here is a handsome office with an atmosphere of functional 
beauty that reflects the trend to attractive use of color. The 
permanent, nonfading color of the Hauserman Steel Walls 
emphasizes the over-all pleasing impression. Soft green is only 
one of the more than 140 colors or authentic wood-grain finishes 
from which you may select. 

And to the profit-conscious businessman, the dividend offered 
by Hauserman lifetime efficiency is as important as attractive 
appearance. Complete flexibility, which allows Hauserman 
Interiors to be moved quickly and easily, produces real long- 
term savings which are compounded by maintenance econo 
mies. A request from you will bring a qualified sales engineer 


to explain these and other Hauserman benefits in detail 


THE &€. F. HAUS ERMAN COMPANY 
7376 Grant Ave. *« Cleveland, Ohio 


Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Common Stock 


Co A a ee epee 
Armco Steel 

Caterpillar Tractor 

Evans Products 

SORA GU, Sc ccosscctnesers 


Honolulu Oil 

General Dynamics 

General Motors 

PORTIS 4 0006 00 ¢ cbdbinbbeebes 
Kaiser Aluminum 


Marquette Cement 
Monsanto Chemical 
Owens-lilinois Glass 
Penn-Dixie Cement 
Reynolds Metals 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. ........... 
United States Pipe 

United States Steel 

Woodward Iron 


Standard & Poor's Industrial Index 


Amerada Petroleum 

American Invest. Co. ........... 
Armstrong Cork 

Bulova Watch 

Cincinnati Milling Mach 


Cities Service 

Columbia Broadcasting 

Corn Products Refining 

Rie SOUT Sic-b vic wde ede 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Pure Oil 

Reliable Stores 

Republic Steel 

. . 4. rr ele 
Western Union 


* 1955-56 High of index. 
= 





Stock-Split Results Can Vary Too 


MANY DO GENERATE HANDSOME PAYOFFS... 


1954 
Close 


$45.00 
36.00 
41.00 
8.42 
39.50 


41.75 
40.18 
32.62 
22.37 
19.92 


26.60 
34.66 
52.37 
25.42 
24.45 


25.75 
18.50 
36.81 
22.50 


Recent 
level! 
$84.62 
46.75 
62.25 
22.12 
65.00 


57.25 
58.25 
43.25 
36.00 
35.37 


33.75 
43.62 
65.25 
32.87 
47.75 


33.12 
24.75 
51.87 
32.00 


Spit 
Basis 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 


2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 


2 -for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
5-for-1 


3-for-1 
4-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 


... BUT RESULTS CAN ALSO PROVE DISAPPOINTING 


371.0 


113.75 
15.87 
30.04 
17.50 
33.37 


48.30 
28.50 
28.25 
23.75 
53.75 


34.31 
36.50 
15.87 
42.44 
32.62 
19.06 


460.6 


102.50 
17.00 
30.00 
21.25 
38.50 


57.75 
24.50 
30.50 
27.00 
58.12 


35.50 
42.00 
15.00 
43.50 
39.00 
19.50 


2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 


2 -for-1 
3-for-1 
3-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 


2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
2-for-1 
3-for-1 
4-for-1 


NB Where necessary all prices have been adjusted to allow for splits in question. 


1934 Close V5. 
High Since 
Spit 
+-96.6% 
+ 53.5 
-+-53.7 
+210.2 
+ 88.3 


+-55.7 
+-99.1 
+-65.5 
+-70.6 
+-117.7 


+-41.0 

+-51.8 
+36.5 
+-49.5 


Recent 
level 


+88.0% 
+30.0 
+51.8 
+162.7 
+64.6 


+37.1 
-+-45.0 
+32.6 
+-54.0 
+-77.6 
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But 1955 Set a Fission Record 


Wall Street’s peerers-into-the-future 

scored a bulls-eye a year ago when they 
predicted that 1955 would be memora 
ble for the number of its stock splits 
BW —Feb.12’55,p130). The seers, so 
often fallible, looked really good this 
as the final returns showed 1955 
had broken all records for splits 

Standard & Poor’s Corp. reports that 
during the year splits were consum 


tin 
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mated in 181 issues that enjoyed at 
least a fair amount of market interest 
I'hat’s almost twice the total in 1954, 
itself quite a year for corporate fission 
And on top of the 181 splits were a 
whole covey of stock dividends in the 
50% to 500% range, which are vir 
tually the same as splits 

¢ Still Going—There’s nothing in sight 
to indicate any slackening in the split 


ting 
were 


At yearend, some 40 new splits 
awaiting stockholder approval 
Since then, more have been proposed, 
and others are expected, Streeters figure 
the stocklist is loaded with candidates 
for fission this year. One published list 
just lately told traders to “watch for 
splitups or large stock dividends” in 
69 different stocks 

Many old-timers find the trend all too 
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Check List—for Investors 


No 
I can name every security I own CJ Cc] 
I know what I paid for them—and 
just where their prices stand today C] 
I have a good idea of the dividends 
and what the average 
yield is on my complete portfolio 


they pay 


I can classify each of my holdings 
as to growth, income, or safety 

I feel sure they're the best I can 
buy for my purposes 


And I know exactly how I'd invest 
any additional funds 


Six “yes” checks and you certainly don’t need our help. You 
ean feel comfortably secure about your present investment 
and our compliments to your broker. 


program 


But if you had any “no” answers—and would like to correct 
we can't think of a better way to go about it than by 
writing a letter to our Research Department. 


They'll send you a thoroughly objective analysis of your 
present holdings ... provide full information about individual 
dividends and the overall yield at present prices. 


They'll pass on the relative merits of this stock or that for 
your particular purposes . . 


They'll prepare the soundest program they can for any spe- 
any stated objective. 


cific sum 


No, there's never any charge for this service. It’s always yours 


for the asking. 


Simply address a letter, in confidence, of course, to 


Warrer A. Scnowt, Department SC4 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 


. Classify any security you're not 
sure about on the basis of growth, income, or safety. 


Yes 


O 0 
0 CO 
0 O 


C) CJ 
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PEIRCE DICTATION 
6 Yow 


WITH LIFETIME MAGNETIC BELT 


Your Choice of Dictating, 
Transcribing of Combinetion 
Machines—On Rental, De 
ferred Payment or Ovitright 
Sole 


Get Complete Details Now 

clip this to your letterhead 
Peirce Dictation Systems, Inc. 
5800 Northwest Highway Chicago 31, iil, 
More Than 200 Dealers in U.S. and Canada 

Peirce Magnetic Beit—Oupont Mylar 


SEEN CLUES LATELY? 
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Or A Vague - 
Uncertainty? 


Ask the “Recognized Appraisal Authorities” 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 


first for factual appraisals since 1910 
4411 RAVENGWOOO AYE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILLUINGIS 
OFFIGES: COAST TO COAST 





Turn to Page 190 | 





reminiscent of the outbursts of stock 
splits that prefaced the collapse of the 
bull markets in 1929 and 1946 (BW 
Apr.27'46,p62). But this fretting 
hasn’t spread to the generality of par- 
ticipants in the market, or to the 
swarms of the speculative-minded who 
flourish in bullish times. 

This rosy view of the majority is 
natural enough. ‘Traditionally, it has 
been profitable to dabble in stock splits; 
on the whole, 1955 lived up to the 
custom. 
¢ You Need Luck—Just the same, it’s 
a mistake to think that split operations 
are a guaranteed and easy road to riches. 
To reap maximum benefits from riding 
such gravy trains, you have to be both 
shrewd and lucky enough to pick the 
right train, the right moment to hop 
aboard, and the nght moment to get 
off again. 

The hazards of this kind of picking 
show up vividly in the table on page 43, 
which reveals the diverse price actions 
in 35 of last year’s prominent splitters. 
Sixteen of the group actually behaved 
worse than Standard & Poor's daily in- 
dex of industrials since the end of 1954. 

In essence, of course, there’s nothing 
in a split that in any way boosts the 
intrinsic value of the shares. The total 
number of shares outstanding is in 
creased; and the individual holder gets 
a proportionate boost in the number of 
his shares. Thus in a 2-for-1 split you 
simply end up with the two halves of 
your original whole loaf of bread. The 
slice down the middle of the loaf has 
done nothing to its value. 
¢ Bullish—This is all obviously true— 
but few people in the market will ac 
cept it. Splits, or even the rumors of 
splits, are almost always taken as bull 
signals. As a result, in the period be- 
tween the report of a split and the time 
it becomes a fact, the price of the stock 
is run up to a point where the new 
shares are proportionatcly higher than 
the old ones—often by a considerable 
margin. 

Atmosphere plays a big part in this 
upward tendency. Epidemics of stock 
splits come only in bull markets. It’s 
much more practical to split shares at 
a time when carnings, total dividends, 
and stock prices are all high and show- 
ing signs of moving higher. At such a 
gala moment, a capital change can have 
its sharpest effect as a shot in the arm. 
¢ Speaking Officially—Plenty of “‘legiti- 
mate” reasons can be given for a com 
pany’s wanting to split stock. The one 
that’s cited in most of the recent splits 
is the desire to broaden the market for 
the shares—since the lower price result 
ing will put the stock within reach of 
more investors and so pep up trading 
interest im it 

A favorite example is Sears, Roebuck, 
which was split 4-for-] in 1946 and 
again 3-for-1 later. Without the splits 
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uss Glacier, world's largest icebreaker, lead ship in 
Novy expedition ‘Operation Deeptreere 


INGALLS comeanies 


Ingalls is today serving industry and government 

Can we help you? 

For shipbuilding .. . there is The Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Builder of such vessels as the USS 
Glacier, large tankers, naval vessels, passenger liners, 
cargo vessels, barges, rigs, towboats and yachts. 

For steel fabrication . .. there is The Ingalls Iron 
Works Company, a major fabricator of steel 
throughout the country for power houses, buildings, 
bridges, gymnasiums, etc. 


Ingalls-fabricated 

steel for new 28 unit 
at Alabama Power Co., 
Gorgas, Aloboma 


Prudential Life insurance Company 
building, Jacksonville. Steel fabri- 
cated and erected by Ingolls. 


Ingolls-built Birtank 
loaded on lowboy for 
easy shipment 


. there is Bir- 


For plate and tank work .. 
mingham Tank Company, which furnishes oil 
storage tanks, pressure vessels, bins, stacks, ro- 
tary kiln dryers, ducts, flues and blast furnaces 
—with facilities for fabricating steel, alumi- 
num, stainless steel and other alloys. 


For steel erection . . . there is The Ingalls 
Steel Construction Company, which erects 
structural framework for buildings, power 
houses, tanks, bins and stacks. 

You are invited to write for special litera- 


THE ture 
INGALLS 











COMPANIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Shipyards: Pascagoula, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Houston, New Orleans. 

BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


Sales Offices; New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Hous- 
ton, Atlanta, New Orleans, Pascagoula. 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Hous- 
ton, Atlanta, New Orleans 
THE INGALLS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


Sates Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Hous. 
ton, Atlanta, New Orleans. 





LOOQOOO aol of water. 


avery doy’? 


With a Marley cooling tower, such savings are common—even for 
companies that operate a small steam generating plant or require 
air conditioning and refrigeration in the 225-ton range. Equally 
common for companies that require large quantities of process 
cooling water are savings of 10,000 or 100,000 gallons per minute! 


A Marley cooling tower soon pays for itself by recirculating and 
reusing more than 95% of the water that was formerly wasted. In 
many instances, reduction of pumping and purification costs 
alone have repaid the cost of a Marley tower in short order. And 
as water supply becomes increasingly critical, a Marley cool- 
ing tower also improves your community relations and helps 

you avoid waste- water penalties, 


So call in your Marley Application 
Engineer (listed in the phone di- 
rectory in 55 cities). He's a man 
well worth knowing—a man who 
can soon show you that one of the 
most permanently profitable in- 
vestments you can make today is 
a Marley cooling tower. 


Founder Member—Cooling Tower Institute 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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the shares would be selling around $400 
now (at $480 at their 1955 high). At 
such a price, it is argued, trading in- 
terest would be slim. Similarly, were it 
not for splits, General Electric would 
be selling at $166 instead of $554; Gen- 
eral Mills at around $200 instead of 
$664; Inland Steel at $240 instead of 
$80: du Pont at $868 instead of $217; 
Douglas Aircraft at $416 instead of 75. 
° Cynics’ Cormmer—Many traders 
and the Street’s congenital skeptics 
shrug aside the more respectable rea- 
sons advanced for stock splits; to them 
a great many of the latest splits have 
been intended simply to obscure large 
per-share earnings on the old basis, and 
to distract attention from the larger 
dividends the splitters want to pay. 

In the old days, most companies 
proudly reported high per-share carn 
ings and dividends. They cared very 
little whether their shares were widely 
held, or could be afforded only by the 
wealthy. 

The skeptics say that this has all 
changed. Few companies want to see 
their shares in the high-priced bracket 
or to pay high dollar dividends; the 
idea now is to push both per-share prices 
and dividends down, with a minimum 
of damage to the stockholder. ‘The 
companies figure that, by paying smaller 
amounts of dollars on a greater number 
of shares, they will draw fewer brickbats 
from labor unions and politicians hos 
tile to business. So, as earnings in- 
crease, the stock issue is blown up pro- 
portionately. 

There’s a good deal to be said for 
this reasoning. ‘The speculators in stock 
splits would probably have paid no at- 
tention, even if the companies had 
generally disclaimed the rosy picture. 
That's because, as a matter of record, 
most recent stock splits have been fol 
lowed by a boost in dividends. Ap 
parently, few companies consider a split 
unless their carnings are high and ex- 

ected to improve still more. 
¢ Cutting It Too Fine?—The past three 
decades have had such recurrent epi- 
demics of stock splits that compara- 
tively few shares are left that sell in 
what used to be called the high price 
brackets. Indeed, there’s an increasing 
tendency to split shares selling at what 
can be called the low brackets. There 
have even been splits in shares selling 
under $50 

This tendency is not altogether 
healthy; it could even embarrass some 
of the splitters later on. After the 1929 
crash, many shares that had been split 
in the late 1920s dropped almost out of 
sight in price. Some companies even 
had to reverse the split trend and re- 
duce the number of outstanding shares, 
just to get them out of the soap 
wrapper class. In 1938, Cities Service 
decided to stage a 1-for-10 pull-in, after 
its shares had sunk to 75¢. Later, 
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OPERATORLESS Elevator Test by Betty Furness and Friend Proves: 


“Westinghouse Traffic Sentinel 
HOLDS DOORS OPEN UNTIL ENTRANCE IS CLEAR” 


1. Now, Traffic Sentinel, the electronic 
door control, overcomes the last tenant 
objection to operatoriess e'evators. Gone 
once and for all is any fear of doors start- 
ing to close before they should 

(Young man in elevator entrance con- 
fidently balances blocks — doors held 
open until doorway is clear) 

2. Passengers Not “Rushed” —In West- 
inghouse Operatorless Selectomatic Sys- 
tems, people farthest from any arriving 
elevator have ample time to walk to that 
car. BUT, once through the entrance, 


Traffic Sentinel quickly closes the doors 
behind them — speeding overall service. 


3. Traffic Sentinel A Feature of 
Operatoriess Selectomatic, the West 
inghouse elevator system that cuts oper 
ating costs up to $7,000* per car per year 
in heavy traffic buildings — gives fast 
efficient tenant-pleasing service 24 hours 
a day. 


Call our nearest office if you are think 
ing of new building construction or mod- 
ernization. 


“includes wages, insurance, training, 
uniforms (and other costs of attendant 
operation ) 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS 


you Caw 8 SURE ...1F 17s Westinghouse 
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Biggest World in the World! The “Babson World Globe” is 28 feet in diameter, and it dominates 
a courtyard at the Babson Institute of Business Administration. It can be rotated just like the 
earth; and is made from porcelain enameled steel sheets—fired in 20 different colors 
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Just The Thing For The Kiddies. This handsome old coal burner 
was headed for the scrap yard cutting torch when the railroad do 
nated it to a city park in Tacoma, Washington. To protect its vin- 
tage beauty, the locomotive is surrounded with a USS Cyclone 
Cyclone is a trademark of United States Steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. .Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
+ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


it's a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 


do so many jobs so well 


cm 
0°. 
DANGER 


00 DEGREES 
SELON ZERO 


Chilly Bridge Trunnion. Stee! contracts 
when it is cooled, so USS workmen soaked 
this trunnion in 2000 pounds of dry ice for 
5 hours to make it fit into the hole in a 
sheave used in a lift bridge. After insertion 
the trunnion expanded when warmed and 
formed an inseparable connection with the 
mating sheave. U. 8S. Steel's American 
Bridge Division built the bridge 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 


CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 





How hard does your 
shipping tag work ? 


Dennison-designed 
Copperweld tag does 
(6) important jobs 








40% COND HIGH STRENG: 


1. Advertises Copperweld Products. 


2.Gives technical specifications. 
Color of ink and color of reinforced 
patch keyed to these specifications. 


3. Identifies contents of the shipment 


4.Provides order and requisition 
numbers. 


6. Displays Copperweld trademark. 


6. DELIVERS THE GOODS. 


THE COPPERWELD TAG isa 
atriking example of Dennison- 
designing at work. Your tag, too, can 
pay ite own way... express your 
company personality ... create good 
will. Dennison design and produc 
tion facilities are at your service 

to make you a topnotch tag. 
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Standard Brands staged a 1-for-4 “Irish 
split-up” to get its dividend-paying 
shares out of the cat and-dog class. 

It may be true, as many Streeters 
claim, that the stock market will never 
again sink to the depths of the Depres 
sion 1930s. But it wouldn’t take that 
sort of drastic crash to embarrass some 
of the recent splitters. In the case of 
seven recently split issues, a return to 
1949 lows would drop them into the 
$2.04 to $9.87 price range. Even such a 
leader as U.S. Steel would be available 
for $10.12. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








Utility financing won't fall off this year, 
as many people expect, in the opinion 
of utility expert John F. Childs, vice 
pres. of New York’s Irving Trust Co. 
Childs thinks 1956 eleciric utility fi 
nancing is apt to run around $1.5-bil- 
lion, topping last year by 11%. And he 
expects gas company financing to run 
about $160-million above last vear. 

© 
Follow the leader? Alexander Rittmas- 
ter III, one of three directors elected 
last year by the Louis E. Wolfson in- 
terests in their vain effort to take over 
Montgomery Ward, has not yet resigned 
from the board as Wolfson himself did 
last month. But Streeters think Ritt 
master will drop out soon. He has just 
informed the New York Stock Exchange 
that he sold 8,100 of his Ward shares 
way back in September, gave away an 
other 200 shares on the day Wolfson 
quit, and now holds only 100 shares. 

7 
But never catching up . . . Wall Street 
feels sorry for the Class 1 railroads, 
even though it believes the ICC will let 
the roads boost freight rates 7% on Feb. 
25. After all, Streeters point out that 
this week the Brotherhood of Railroad 
l'rainmen, representing 225,000 work 
ers, is slated to demand a “‘substantial’”’ 
rate boost 

e 
The city of Memphis has asked the 
Wall Street house of Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler to form a nationwide syndi 
cate to underwrite the $135-million 
revenue bonds needed to finance a mu 
nicipal steam electric plant. No date 
has been set for sale of the bonds, but 
the plant must be ready to service the 
city by June, 1958, when its TVA con 
tract expires 

* 
International Harvester Co. sees no 
reason why sales or earnings this year 
should lag behind fiscal 1955, despite 
the much-touted drop in farm income. 
Harvester’s president, John L. Mc 
Caffrey, says sales for the fiscal first 
quarter (ending Jan, 31) ran about 16% 
ibove the previous year’s $222-million 


Mortgage Funds 


Fannie Mae replenishes 
reserves by public sale of 
debentures. It’s a step in 
easing mortgage credit. 


Last week, one of the most successful 
securities offerings of the year—not ex- 
cepting the fabulous Ford stock offering 

was made. As in the Ford deal, in- 
vestors got only a fraction of what they 
wanted. In this case, though, what 
they wanted was $100-million worth of 
nine-month, 34% debentures of the 
Federal National Mortgage Assn. 

With the $100-million it has just 
gotten from the public, Fannie Mae 
will be set for about another four 
months of business—the business of 
buying government-insured mortgages 
in the open market. (Fannie Mae also 
sells mortgages in areas where there is 
a surplus of mortgage money.) Besides 
boosting Fannie Mae’s funds at a time 
when they were low, the sale of the 
debentures represents another move to 
ease mortgage credit, which to some 
observers has gotten dangerously tight. 
¢ Relaxing—One of these observers is 
Rep. Albert Rains (D—Ala.), chairman 
of the House Banking subcommittee 
that’s watching the housing situation. 
The committee has called for turther 
relaxation of terms on government- 
backed mortgages, including a return 
to no down payments. Just last month, 
the government lifted its ban on 30- 
year terms, which it had put into effect 
only last August. 

The committee has also asked that 
Fannie Mae be allowed to resume issu- 
ing advance commitments to builders 
and mortgage companies, instead of 
being able only to buy already-negoti- 
ated mortgages, as now. 

¢ Sails Trimmed—lannic Mae's au- 
thority over the mortgage market has 
been drastically trimmed back since its 
free-wheeling days under the New Deal. 
Up to 1950, Fannie Mae had fairly 
broad authorization to buy—or sell 
mortgages, to underwrite advance com- 
mitments for builders and mortgagers, 
and in effect, to act something like a 
minor Federal Reserve Bank in the 
mortgage field. It could borrow liber- 
ally from the Treasury and could drastic- 
ally affect the tightness or easiness of 
mortgage credit. 

In 1950, Congress curtailed Fannie 
Mace’s authority to make advance com 
mitments. In the fiscal year ended that 
summer, the agency had bought the 
huge total of $950-million in mortgages 
giving the slumping 1949 housing mar 
ket a terrific shot in the arm. In the 
spring of 1950, its total of all advance 
commitments made to date was $1.4 
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MONEY-SAVING MAGIC IN THIS “HEEL AND TOE” 


This Tinnerman fastener is modeled after your Tinnerman “heel-and-toe” fasteners can also 
foot... there’s a heel and toe... it slides easily have a wide variety of fastening features. The 
into the holes punched in the metal, fiber, or self-retaining heel-and-toe can be combined with 
plastic, even as your foot slides into a shoe. But the famous Tinnerman SPEED Nut impression. 
it is much easier to put on than to take off ! Or with a speedy cable clip +++ OF a spring catch 

.a molding clip ... a wire retainer . , . almost 
any fastening idea you require. 











The primary function of this SPEED NUT 
fastening principle is to provide a fast, easy-to- 
apply, low-cost, self-retaining fastener. Its snap- a SpeeED Nut Analysis of your fastening require- 
on attachment feature requires little skill and no ments. Or you can write to us for details and 
welding or staking. Yet it assures positive reten- engineering data. Tinnerman Products, Inc., 
tion for center panel or blind locations. Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Obio. 


Tinnerman sales engineers are ready to make 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS' 





On dictating equipment, this Sprep CLir® Sprep Cuips secure molding on plastic sign, Assembly of TV tuning coil to chassis and 
bolds wires safely away from moving parts. help manufacturer gain 48% assembly saving. tervicing simplified with special Spraep CLIP. 





See RUST-O LEUM. 


penetrate rust to bare metal through 
the “eyes” of radioactivity! 


Radioactivity, per cent 


ust-Oleum coat 


Curved line shows 
Rust-Oleum 
penetration through 
rust at each mil 
level os recorded 
by Geiger Counter 


Rust, some Rust-Oleum 


Distance from Coating Surface, mils 


Available in most colors, including 
aluminum and white. Dries to a firm 
lecorative finish that resists sale 
water, sun, fumes, heat, humidity, 
weathering, et 


Rust-Oleum Penetration Through 
Rust To Bare Metal Traced by 
Geiger Counter. When you apply 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp Proof Red 
directly over rust, the 
pecially-processed Rust-Oleum fish 
oil vehicle penetrates through the 


Primer 


rust to bare metal — where it drives 
out air and moisture that cause 
rust. Proof of this penetration is 
. the results of ne arly 
three years research utilizing radio- 


now yours 


active tracing. 


The results of this research are 
yours in a thirty-page report en 
titled, “The Development of a 
Method To Determine The Degree 
of Penetration of a Rust-Oleum 
Fish-Oil-Based Coating Into Rust 
On Steel Specimens,” prepared by 
Battelle Memorial Institute tech 
nologists. Attach coupon to your 
business letterhead for your copy 
Accept no substitutes. Buy and 
specify only Rust-Oleum. You'll 
be happy that you did. 


RUST-OLEUM. 
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billion, and it ultimately bought most 
mortgages represented in that total. 

That was the high water mark. Be- 
fore the year was out, Congress had cut 
back the advance commitment program 
so that it covered only specific military 
building and disaster relief programs. 
¢ To Private Hands—In 1954, another 
major transformation was wrought in 
Fannie Mae. Congress redesigned and 
reoriented Fannie Mae so that, as the 
agency's Pres. J. Stanley Baughman 
says, “We will eventually become pri 
vately owned and financed.” 

This was part of the Eisenhower 
philosophy of getting government out 
of fields where private industry could 
do the same job. But Fannie Mac's 
position in the vital homebuilding field 
ruled out any rapid dismantling such 
as happened to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

Fannie Mae’s transfer to private 
hands will be a long-term process 
maybe as long as 40 years, according 
to some observers. It is already pro- 
ceeding at a slow pace through the sale 
of Fannie Mae common stock to pri- 
vate parties that sell mortgages to the 
agency. 
¢ Stock Deal—When they take mort- 
gages to Fannie Mae, these people have 
to buy common stock to the extent of 
3% of the value of the mortgages they 
are selling to the agency. 

More than $3-million worth of stock 
has already been sold to investors in 
this manner. However, the Adminis 
tration recognizes that this proviso 
could be a drag on credit if the would- 
be sellers didn’t feel they could take 
the required 3% in stock. So the Ad- 
ministration has recommended that the 
directors of Fannie Mae, headed by 
Housing Administrator Albert M. Cole, 
be empowered to cut back the stock- 
buying requirement to 1% whenever 
it wants to speed the flow of mortgage 
funds. 

On the common stock it has sold, 
Fannie Mae has so far paid two 
monthly dividends of 17¢ each. 
¢ Slump Control—If Fannie Mae's ad- 
vance commitment authority is rein- 
stated, it would be another shield 
against any sharp housing slump. 
Through the latter part of 1955, Fannie 
Mae played a big part in keeping mort- 
gage funds from drying up in some 
areas that were particularly hit by credit 
tightness. Last February, the agency 
was buying only $100,000 worth of 
mortgages a month. By December, it 
was taking in $28-million worth, the 
highest monthly total since its 1954 
reorganization. 

Fannie Mae also pegged the price of 
government-backed mortgages to keep 
them from falling drastically when 
holders were eager to unload them in 
an effort to get additional mortgage 
funds. «no 
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Revised Bookkeeping Scrapes Off Gold 


On New Haven’s Figures; New Woes Appear 


While a lot of other railroads fret over broadening their horizons 
via mergers or consolidations, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford is enmeshed in the mundane business of keeping its 
bookkeeping straight 

Before he resigned last month as president of the New Haven, 
Patrick B. McGinnis announced earnings of $9.2-million for the 
first 11 months of 1955 (before sinking fund provisions). ‘The 
road seemed in for a banner year, despite the depredations of 
last summer's floods. But last week this cheery picture was 
smudged; financial vice-pres. John P. Rutherford announced that 
earnings for the whole year would be only $4.2-million. 

Ihe revised figure was the most striking item in a senes of 
adjustments stemming from the overhaul of the New Haven’s 
books by the newly appointed independent auditors, Arthur Ander 
son & Co. With the revised figures, all talk of a common dividend 
was stilled; there has been none since the road emerged from 
reorganization in 1947 

Among the adjustments in McGinnis’ figures was $4.1-million 
that is now plowed into additional reserves, including $2.2-million 
for liability claims. A major addition will be money for main 
tenance of wav, slashed by McGinnis by 30% from the levels set 
by the Frederic C. Dumaine regime that he ousted in 1953. In 
maintenance of equipment, Rutherford has budgeted an annual 
rate of $27-million for the first six months of 1956. McGinnis 
had cut this back to $22-million from the $24.7-million level in 
Dumaine days 

And this week the road was wrestling with another massive head- 
ache—the full implications of the fact that MoGinnis had obli 
gated the New Haven to buy $11.9-million of its own securities. 
‘The road already has a $2.9-million paper loss on its obligations 
and transactions; the Interstate Commerce Commission will peer 
into these dealings 

. 2" 8 


Railroad Merger and Purchase Plans 


Stir Up Series of Controversies 


Chicago & North Western Ry. may be heading for a proxy battle 
at its May 15 meeting. The North Western is being moved 
in on by Chicago attorney Ben W. Heineman, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Heine 
man Claims that he either owns or controls over 500,000 shares of 
common and preferred (both voting) stock in the North Western, 
and has made plans to purchase an additional 65,000 shares. Con 
trol of 565,000 shares would mean about one-third of all common 
and preferred outstanding 

Heineman and his group, including a Wall Street investment 
banking house and a Boston investment trust, want representation 
on the 18man North Western board. However, spokesmen 
for the road have made it clear that he will not gain a majority 
on the board without a proxy fight. Heineman plans to call for 
abolition of the staggered system of electing directors. He also 
wants the North Western to abandon cumulative voting, which 
gives a shareholder as many votes as he has shares multiplied 
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“I'd like you to 
know our 
company!” 


PATTON 


MFG. CO., INC, 


Our customers call yu 


a can-d < trit 


Some of our more recent cus- 
tomers remark that they would 
liked to have known us sooner. 
That’s why we're taking this 
method to introduce you to our 
company. 


We specialize in the design and 
manufacture of industrial equip- 
ment. Our company makes spe- 
cial machinery that is not 
normally available. Then too, 
we have standard production 
items such as paper mill ma- 
chinery, special types of print- 
ing equipment, precision tools, 
electrotype. foundry machinery, 
and other smaller items. 


Our location in Springfield,Ohio, 
is ideal, as it is just overnight 
from most major industrial 
areas. During the holidays, I 
was investigating the location of 
our customers. Of course, more 
than 50% are located within a 
radius of 250 miles but we are 
doing business with companies 
large and small from coast to 
coast and from Texas to Canada. 


You’ve heard the old saying, 
“We're large enough to serve 
you and small enough to know 
you.” That statement pretty 
well sums up our operation. 
We’re not the largest company 
in our field and yet, we're small 
enough to get to know you and 
your problems. We work on the 
theory that business is people 
and we'd like to know you. If 
you'd like to know more about 
us, our advertising agency has 
prepared a little booklet describ- 
ing our company. Write for it, 
I’ll be happy to send it to you. 
And be assured—we won't 
“come calling” just because your 
name is on our list. If, how- 
ever, you have a problem that 
we might help you with, let me 
know. We'll stop by. 
CLARK 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


1802 West Pleasant St Springfield, Ohio 
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Available in most colors, including 
aluminum and white. Dries to a firm 
corative finish that resists sale 
water, sun, fumes, heat, humidity, 
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directly over rust, the 
pectally-processed Rust-Oleum fish 
oil vehicle penetrates through the 
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rust to bare metal — where it drives 
out air and moisture that cause 
rust. Proof of this penetration is 
now yours the results of nearly 
three years research utilizing radio- 


active tracing. 


The results of this research are 
yours in a thirty-page report en 
titled, “The Development of a 
Method To Determine The Degree 
of Penetration of a Rust-Oleum 
Fish-Oil-Based Coating Into Rust 
On Steel Specimens,” prepared by 
Battelle Memorial Institute tech 
nologists. Attach coupon to your 
business letterhead for your copy 
Accept no substitutes. Buy and 
specify only Rust-Oleum. You'll 
be happy that you did. 
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billion, and it ultimately bought most 
mortgages represented in that total. 

That was the high water mark. Be- 
fore the year was out, Congress had cut 
back the advance commitment program 
so that it covered only specific military 
building and disaster relief programs. 
¢ To Private Hands—In 1954, another 
major transformation was wrought in 
Fannie Mae. Congress redesigned and 
reoriented Fannie Mae so that, as the 
agency’s Pres. J. Stanley Baughman 
says, “We will eventually become pri- 
vately owned and financed.” 

This was part of the Eisenhower 
philosophy of getting government out 
of fields where private industry could 
do the same job. But Fannie Mae's 
position in the vital homebuilding field 
ruled out any rapid dismantling such 
as happened to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

Fannie Mae’s transfer to private 
hands will be a long-term process 
maybe as long as 40 years, according 
to some observers. It is already pro- 
ceeding at a slow pace through the sale 
of Fannie Mae common stock to pri- 
vate parties that sell mortgages to the 
agency. 
¢ Stock Deal—When they take mort- 
gages to Fannie Mae, these people have 
to buy common stock to the extent of 
3% of the value of the mortgages they 
are selling to the agency. 

More than $3-million worth of stock 
has already been sold to investors in 
this manner. However, the Adminis 
tration recognizes that this proviso 
could be a drag on credit if the would- 
be sellers didn’t feel they could take 
the required 3% in stock. So the Ad- 
ministration has recommended that the 
directors of Fannie Mae, headed by 
Housing Administrator Albert M. Cole, 
be empowered to cut back the stock- 
buying requirement to 1% whenever 
it wants to speed the flow of mortgage 
funds. 

On the common stock it has sold, 
Fannie Mae has so far paid two 
monthly dividends of 17¢ each. 
¢ Slump Control—If Fannie Mae's ad- 
vance commitment authority is rein- 
stated, it would be another shield 
against any sharp housing slump. 
Through the latter part of 1955, Fannie 
Mae played a big part in keeping mort- 
gage funds from drying up in some 
areas that were particularly hit by credit 
tightness. Last February, the agency 
was buying only $100,000 worth of 
mortgages a month. By December, it 
was taking in $28-million worth, the 
highest monthly total since its 1954 
reorganization. 

Fannie Mae also pegged the price of 
government-backed mortgages to keep 
them from falling drastically when 
holders were eager to unload them in 
an effort to get additional mortgage 
funds. END 
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In Finance 


Revised Bookkeeping Scrapes Off Gold 


On New Haven’s Figures; New Woes Appear 


While a lot of other railroads fret over broadening their horizons 
via mergers or consolidations, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford is enmeshed in the mundane business of keeping its 
bookkeeping straight. 

Before he resigned last month as president of the New Haven, 
Patrick B. McGinnis announced earnings of $9.2-million for the 
first 11 months of 1955 (before sinking fund provisions). The 
road seemed in for a banner year, despite the depredations of 
last summer's floods. But last week this cheery picture was 
smudged; financial vice-pres. John P. Rutherford announced that 
earnings for the whole year would be only $4.2-million 

I'he revised figure was the most striking item in a series of 
adjustments stemming from the overhaul of the New Haven's 
books by the newly appointed independent auditors, Arthur Ander 
son & Co. With the revised figures, all talk of a common dividend 
was stilled; there has been none since the road emerged from 
reorganization in 1947 

Among the adjustments in McGinnis’ figures was $4.1-million 
that is now plowed into additional reserves, including $2.2-million 
for liability claims. A major addition will be money for main 
tenance of wav, slashed by McGinnis by 30% from the levels set 
by the Frederic C. Dumaine regime that he ousted in 1953. In 
maintenance of equipment, Rutherford has budgeted an annual 
rate of $27-million for the first six months of 1956. McGinnis 
had cut this back to $22-million from the $24.7-million level in 
Dumaine days 

And this week the road was wrestling with another massive head- 
ache—the full implications of the fact that MoGinnis had obli 
gated the New Haven to buy $11.9-million of its own securities. 
The road already has a $2.9-million paper loss on its obligations 
and transactions; the Interstate Commerce Commission will peer 
into these dealings. 
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Railroad Merger and Purchase Plans 


Stir Up Series of Controversies 


Chicago & North Western Ry. may be heading for a proxy battle 
at its May 15 meeting. The North Western is being moved 
in on by Chicago attorney Ben W. Heineman, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Heine 
man claims that he either owns or controls over 500.000 shares of 
common and preferred (both voting) stock in the North Western, 
and has made plans to purchase an additional 65,000 shares. Con 
trol of 565,000 shares would mean about one-third of all common 
and preferred outstanding 

Heineman and his group, including a Wall Street investment 
banking house and a Boston investment trust, want representation 
on the 15man North Western board. However, spokesmen 
for the road have made it clear that he will not gain a majority 
on the board without a proxy fight. Heineman plans to call for 
abolition of the staggered system of electing directors. He also 
wants the North Western to abandon cumulative voting, which 
gives a shareholder as many votes as he has shares multiplied 
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“I'd like you to 
know our 
company!” 


PATTON 
MFG. CO., INC. 


Our customers 


a can-do « 


Some of our more recent cus- 
tomers remark that they would 
liked to have known us sooner. 
That’s why we’re taking this 
method to introduce you to our 
company. 


We specialize in the design and 
manufacture of industrial equip- 
ment. Our company makes spe- 
cial machinery that is not 
normally available. Then too, 
we have standard production 
items such as paper mill ma- 
chinery, special types of print- 
ing equipment, precision tools, 
electrotype foundry machinery, 
and other smaller items. 


Our location in Springfield,Ohio, 
is ideal, as it is just overnight 
from most major industrial 
areas. During the holidays, I 
was investigating the location of 
our customers. Of course, more 
than 50% are located within a 
radius of 250 miles but we are 
doing business with companies 
large and small from coast to 
coast and from Texas to Canada. 


You’ve heard the old saying, 
“We're large enough to serve 
you and small enough to know 
you.” That statement pretty 
well sums up our operation. 
We're not the largest company 
in our field and yet, we’re smail 
enough to get to know you and 
your problems. We work on the 
theory that business is people 
and we'd like to know you. If 
you'd like to know more about 
us, our advertising agency has 
prepared a little booklet describ- 
ing our company. Write for it, 
I'll be happy to send it to you. 
And be assured—we won't 
“come calling’ just because your 
name is on our list. If, how- 
ever, you have a problem that 
we might help you with, let me 
know. We'll stop by. 
CLARK 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


1802 West Pleasant St. 


Ih wane 


Springfield, Ohia 
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VITAL PARTS FOR INDUSTRY: RUBBER 


Big precision castings 





bring you better tires faster 


When tire builders develop better tread designs, 
they have to get them into mass production 
fast. Until recently, this meant laborious ma- 
chine engraving of hundreds—sometimes thou- 
sands—of huge metal molds. 

American Brake Shoe’s methods of making 
big precision castings changed all this. Now the 
tire molds are cast complete with intricate tread 
designs, in our own Ductalloy metal—at huge 
savings in production time and tooling cost. The 
slow, expensive engraving equipment —formerly 
a serious bottleneck—is used for minor cleanup 
operations. 

Brake Shoe serves the rubber industry in 
other ways as well. With precision molds for a 
host of industrial rubber products. With tough, 
hard, intricate castings for rubber processing 
equipment. With special molds for plastics and 
various rubber-like synthetics. 

Throughout industry, Brake Shoe products 
cut the cost of wear. If your “punished parts” 
should last longer, it may pay you to consult the 
engineers of American Brake Shoe Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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by the number of directors, and lets 
him split those votes as he likes. 
Heineman would also reduce the 
board to 13 members. 

One of Heineman’s charges is that 
the North Western is not fiscally 
strong enough to go ahead with its 
proposed merger with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR 
(BW —Oct.23'54,p69). Last week, 
Heineman and representatives of the 
North Western met in Chicago, and 
announced that further meetings 
would be held 


While the president of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis locked horns with 
the North Western, his own road was 
hitting some snags in its hopes to ac- 
quire the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Ry. Gov. William G. Stratton of 
Illinois filed a petition with ICC to 
block the purchase plan. 

Last summer, the M&St.L did 
some blocking of its own, when two 
rail giants, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe RR and the Pennsylvania 
RR jointly attempted to take over 
the TP&W. The Atchison had se- 
cured agreements to sell from holders 
of 99% of TP&W stock, and planned 
in turn to sell half of it to the Pennsy. 
in an effort to block that deal, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis filed a peti 
tion with ICC, claiming it had been 
denied the opportunity to meet the 
Atchison’s bid for the stock. Since 
last summer, another road, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, has 
sought to buy control of the TP&W. 

The state of Illinois is worried that 
if the M&St.L takes over the TP&W, 
it will curtail service on the western 
branch of the road. The state would 
like to see the line continue its op 
eration on all its track from Effner, 
Ind., to Keokuk, lowa 


Intervention was the order of the 
day for ICC at another rail merger 
hearing in Washington. ‘Three rail 
roads, the Illinois Central RR, South- 
ern Ry., and the Georgia & Southern 
Ry., have asked ICC to allow them to 
intervene in the hearings on whether 
the St. Louis & San Francisco will be 
allowed to buy controlling interest 
in the Central of Georgia Ry. 
(BW—Dec.17°55,p120). The Frisco 
already has bought enough Central 
of Georgia stock to put it close to 
holding a majority of the common 
and preferred. The three roads that 
have asked intervention in the hear 
ing are competitors of either the 
Frisco or the Central of Georgia. 
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Dear Sir: 






Every day, more and more perceptive executives are 
finding that the IBM “Executive” Electric Typewriter 
is a sound business investment. 
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The most dramatic reason is evident as you read this 


























letter: IBM"Executive"-typed letters are the most eye- - oan a 
catching in the world, That's because the exclusive | , ee ee 
IBM “Executive” Electric is the only typewriter that ie ’ Soa 
makes typing look like the printing in a fine book. aM * = 
Notice how each letter takes its own natural amount of = . “ 6” 1, 
space -- rey foran "m" ora “w,”" for instance, than - Fa “. a o 
for a slender "i." No other typewriter -- manual or ~ ; a *. 9 
electric -- gives you this “proportional spacing.” All - ot a 
other typewriters treat all letters as if they were of . a a a 
equal width, on 
‘ ae - 

‘ -., a w 

That's why the easy-to-read letters typed on the IBM + . oe ee ee 
: por 


“Executive” make striking first impressions, build 
personal and company prestige. And you'll find the 


IBM “Executive” will pay for itself fast, because it tae 
will help turn out more work in less time with less 


effort. 


If you agree that distinctive, good-looking letters are 
@ sound business investment, call your IBM repre- 
sentative today. He'll be glad to have samples of 
“Executive” typing done on your own letterhead. 


Yours truly, 
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Cartoons from insurance 














company folder show why . . . 


Industry Is the Psychiatrists New 


Ihe cartoons above are from a book- 
let put out by Mutual 
Life Insurance Co almost 


Connecticut 
that 
smash hit in in 


over- 
night has become a 
surance pamphleteering 

In just a few months, the Worry-Go- 
Round has gone through several print 
ings totaling 300,000 copies 

The theme of the pamphlet is a 
scniou om motional problems 
caused by job tensions have become so 
important—to individuals and to in 
alike—that traditional taboos 
can no longer be tolerated. While in 


companies been 


clustry 
Surance long 
plugging the subject of mental health 
observers feel that the response 
to Connecticut Mutual's effort—aimed 
particularly at the tensions caused by 
positions mile 
stone m psychiatry’s entry into the in 
dustrial held 

¢ Proof of Interest—Th« 
Round stand 
growing proof of industry's 


have 


hath 


executive may be a 


Worry-Go 

There 18 
interest m 
is in the past few months 
indicates that it is out 
rowing its reluctance to dip into the 
personal, psychological problems of its 


doesn't slone 
psychiatry 
management 


cmplovees 
core of execu 
tives and top personnel people gathered 
at the Menninger Foundation in 
lopeka, Kan., for the first of a series 
of small stuch groups umed to bring 
bout “the practical application of 
psychiatric knowledge to management 
(BW —Nov.5'55,p90). Next 
the Menningers will work with 
a group of industrial physi LANs 

e Earlier this year, Dr. Harry 
Levinson—a Menninger clinical psychol 
ogist and director of the foundation’s 
Division of Industrial Mental Health 


bd lwo weeks ago, a 


functions” 


month 


56 Management 


told the National Retail: Dry Goods 

Assn. how clinicians can help manage- 
ment solve the problem of motivating 
people 

¢ A few weeks ago, Dr. Walter D. 
W oodward—staft seychiatrist for Ameri 
can Cyanamid Ee stood before an 
audience of 200 members of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfg 
(ssn. to answer a barrage of questions 
ibout his job, and what he has found 

e At Yale University, Dr. Fred 
nck C. Redlich, who helped Con 
necticut Mutual put together Worry 
Go-Round, is considering how the 
school can start a program of research 
md work in the field of industrial 
psychiatry. Redlich’s idea was inspired 
by the success of the admittedly super 
ficial Worry-Go-Round 

¢ Management and __ psychiatric 
groups in several cities have been work 
ing together to map out programs for 
i} more extensive use of psychiatry m 
industrial relations 


|. Psychiatry Updated 


Psychiatry in industry dates back at 
least 30 vears, but for a number of 
reasons, industry never has adopted it 
to anvwhere near the extent it has 
other industrial health programs 
Partly that has been the fault of in 
dustry; partly it has been the fault 
of psychiatrists, of whom there are 
only about 6,000 in the country. Today 
you can count on hand the 
number of staff psychiatrists in industry 

American Cyanamid, Metropolitan 
Life, Eastman Kodak. It’s significant 
that only this year did the progressive, 
uninhibited Menninger Foundation 
pick up the idea in earnest 


one 


Is there any special reason for this 
emergency right now? 

Probably not. But an_ increasing 
number of practicioners are coming to 
the conclusion that the profession has 
overlooked a great reservoir of mental 
health trouble by avoiding—or accept- 
ing management's resistance to—work 
in the business world 
¢ Over-All View—It's natural for man- 
agement to shy away from what many 
consider the distasteful job of getting 
behind the emotional facade that most 
people maintain in their work. Some- 
times you have to dig too deeply into 
personal affairs—and it’s easier to blame 
deficiencies or eccentricities of other 
workers on the quirks of human nature, 
or to reasons outside the job. In effect, 
up to now management has largely 
ibsolved its environment of any blame 
for what statistics show has become a 
major problem of society: mental 
health 

Now 


has come 


the psychiatrists say, the time 
to look beyond the home, 
the community, the schools. ‘The 
problem must be attacked by consider 
ing the total environment. After all, 
they point out, a major part of a man’s 
life is spent in business, and you can’t 
ignore that part of his life 


ll. The Need Is There 


It's the contention of men such as 
Drs. William and Karl Menninger that 
whether industry likes it or not 
business can no longer ignore the need 
for some sort of psychological work 
that places emphasis on the individual 
problem. “We have made little inroads, 
a fraction of an inch, in business and 


industry but none come to us 
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Patient 


whose work life isn’t grossly disturbed,” 
says Dr. Will Menninger. 

Up to now, industry’s general ap 

proach to emotional problems has been 
through mass programs—the human 
relations and training sessions for 
supervisors that have become hallmarks 
of personnel practices. 
* Ineffective—In the eyes of psychiatry, 
these programs often are ineffective at 
best, harmful at worst because of the 
confusion they create in the minds of 
both supervisors and subordinates. 

None of this means that the 
psychiatrists now are demanding that 
industry open its personnel doors to a 
bevy of analysts with ready couches 
and preconceived notions of what they 
can accomplish. What they want to do 

with industry's blessing—is to set up 
i campaign of preventive psychiatry 
ind a broad-scale program of research 
into problems peculiar to industry. 
¢ Gaps—Most of them admit that 
there are big gaps in their knowledge 
of what effect job situations have on 
a man’s personality and emotional 
health 

Yale’s Dr. Redlich thinks that his 
profession has just begun to learn to 
apply its knowledge to everyday liv- 
ing, and that it will take a great deal 
more research in business to be fully 
effective. But he agrees with the 
Menningers that, if psychiatrists are to 
blame for this lack of research, so is 
industry whese “tremendous blind 
spot” has made the opportunity for 
industrial research in this area hard 
to come by. 

However, with the basic understand 
ing about human beings—and the ac 
cumulation of clinical history over the 
years—that psychiatry thinks it has, 
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many psychiatrists believe that industry 
is overlooking a fertile field for im 
proving job relations 


Ili. What Psychiatry Can Do 


Dr. Woodward, a 
field, has been staff psychiatrist at 
American Cyanamid since 1947. He 
has become an accepted part of the 
company’s medical department, al 
though he says he is “still viewed by 
some with suspicion and alarm,’ 
Despite this suspicion, he has formed 
some definite ideas about business and 
his job as a psychiatrist in it. One of 
his pet themes is on the subject of 
inferiority. ““Vhe man doesn't exist,” 
he says, “who doesn’t feel inferior.” 

A great deal of his work—with ex 
ecutives, labor leaders, hourly worker 

is with this feeling of inferiority, 
which creates “an anxiets 
penetrating your guard and probing for 
your imadequacy.” 

At the chemical association meeting, 
Woodward said the one thing that 
harasses most people in 
that none of us is as good as we think 
we should be. But he rates as significant 

and indicative of what psychiatry can 
do to help—an experiment at du Pont 
where men on the same level worked 
over their worries in groups. Individu 
ally, they found that many had the 
same feelings. ‘The result was that each 
got support for his own ego just know 
ing that he wasn’t alone and peculiar 
¢ Same  Problems—At Cyanamid, 
Woodward gets a whole spectrum of 
problems—from those of vice-presidents 
right down to those of the rank-and-file 
“The problems,” he says, “are the 
same.” 

He tells how one man is worrying 
about young Bill Jones, his assistant, 
because Jones seems so much more 
competent than himself. ‘What : this 


pioneer in the 


ibout 


business 1S 


man doesn't know,” says Woodward, 
“is that young Bill Jones has come to 
ine saying he feels the same way about 
his boss.” 

Che farther up you go, however, the 
tougher the problem can become, As 
men get promoted higher and higher, 
they become more isolated 
there are fewer people with whom they 
can let down their hair. ‘They tend to 
become more and worred and 
frustrated 
¢ Twofold Approach—Observations like 
these—already half-understood, half 
accepted by any sensitive businessman 
have convinced Woodward that psy 
chiatrists can offer much to the har 
assed, worried, often lonely supervisor 
or executive. Woodward puts it this 
way: “We are interested in the health 
of the individual, not in mass. It may 
be that the individual is sick, but th 
environment must be considered,” 

This twofold approach—the realiza 
tion (1) that it is the individual to 
whom management has to pay atten 
tion, and (2) that vou have to view that 
individual in his total environment 
probably is the key to why psychiatry 
thinks it has something basic to offer 
management 


because 


More 


IV. Experiment in Psychiatry 


On the surface, such an approach 
scems innocent enough. But examined 
closely, it implies a fundamental shift 
in management's approach to personnel 
problems 

For one thing, mass programs for bet 
ter industrial relations will have to be 
supplemented by an individual approach 

a recognition of emotional dis 
turbances in employees, particularly am 
bitious ones, has to be based on solid 
knowledge of the individual personality 
That takes time, and it may take the 
advice of a psychiatrist to prevent ten 
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sion from turning into a breakdown. 
¢ Self-Analysis—If management accepts 
the psychiatrists’ thesis, it may very well 
have to examine itself a great deal more 
than ever before. 

After a year’s study of what may be 
needed by industry, the Menningers 
sum it up this way: 

“Obviously, in order for an executive 
to be able to create a mentally healthy 
climate within a given organization, he 
needs help in at least two specific 
forms. First, he needs to develop an 
understanding of human motivation and 
psychology. Second, he needs psycho- 
logical assistance in four ways: counsel- 
ing and guidance to minimize his own 
personal conflicts; advice and direction 
on dealing with’ the specific psycho- 
logical burdens of his job; consultation 
on special human relations problems; 
and regular psychiatric examination as 
part of his regular health maintenance 
physical examination.” 

Such a statement implies (1) that 
environment on the job can have a great 
deal to do with what is called emo- 
tional comfort and (2) that environment 
depends to a great extent on the emo 
tional stability of the executive. 

The Menningers add: “An executive 
who is far-sighted enough . . . to apply 
mental health measures to himself will 
also be wise enough to institute the 
same kinds of measures for those who 
make up his working team.” 


¢ Kansas Forum—That, basically, is the 
foundation for the experiment that the 
Menningers started this month at their 
overworked Topeka psychiatric center. 
The purpose of the clinic is to make 
management aware of the emotional 
problems rising from organization. 


Among those participating at the 
first seminar were: Franklin H. Beards- 
ley, personnel director of American 
Metal Co.;John H. Clifton, director of 
industrial relations at Corn Products 
Refining Co.; Robert K. Greenleaf, di- 
rector of Management Development & 
Personnel Research at American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co.; and Charles 
S. Modys, vice-president in charge of 
personnel at CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Products 
¢ Findings—By lecture and then smaller 
group discussions, the 20-man_ experi- 
mental group got a bath of psychiatric 
theory and clinical findings—but largely 
lacking was the professional jargon that 
so often sends the layman scurrying for 
cover 

But the Menninger Foundation’s 
prime thesis—the aggressive vs. construc- 
tive, hate vs. love view of the person- 
ality—came through for the industrial- 
ists to mull over. 

They learned that business is full of 
father-figures, just as is the home, the 
school, or where any group operates to- 
gether in a hierarchy. But too often the 
father in the case of business becomes 
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an impersonal image the big corpora 
tion—to which the family of executives 
and workers finds it hard to identity 
themselves. This can create communi- 
cation blocks, or recalcitrant labor 
unions. It is the purpose of all good 
communication systems to get workers 
somehow on a one-to-one relationship. 

The group also learned that most 
emotional problems have their roots in 
the subconscious—starting with prenatal 
environment—and that often to main- 
tain emotional stability individuals ex- 
press their aggression in harmful ways. 
But the psychiatrists cautioned the 
group that even though the individual 
may be basically unable to cope with 
his environment, industry itself can 
take the blame for poor practices. 
¢ Breaking Point—Before the week was 
out, it was clear to most of the group 
that there are in all people tendencies 
that will make them fail on the job. 
If the stress is great enough—for ex- 
ample, the environment in which the 
person works—he’ll break. What hap- 
pens can take many forms—murder, 
alcoholism, suicide, at the extremes. 

In business, it often spells individual 
failure and organizational disruption. 

Social tensions are inherent in any 
set of human relationships, but they 
can become acute in business. Accord- 
ing to psychiatry, you have the indus- 
trial family setting, with the top 
executive as father and the subordinates 
as siblings, with all the rivalry of 
brothers and sisters in the home. If 
the leader doesn’t recognize this situa- 
tion, he may not provide healthy out- 
lets for this rivalry. 
¢ Management’s Role—The Mennin 
gers and those who support their 
interest in business psychiatry aren't 
suggesting that executives have to be- 
come lay analysts. But they can play a 
major role by flagging the really emo 
tionally disturbed individuals early, then 
provide the means for what Cyana- 
mid’s Woodward calls short-term ther- 
apy. 
¢ Pitfalls—Of course, there is danger in 
all this for business—probably one rea- 
son management has shied away from 
the whole subject. 

To understand other people's prob- 
lems, an executive has to know himself 
pretty well. If he carries that self-con- 
sciousness too far, he can become Ham- 
let-like in his ineffectiveness in making 
decisions. Nonetheless, Dr. Will Men- 
ninger insists that “like the psychia 
trist, the role of the executive is to see 
his own blind spots.” Too often, he 
says, businessmen are more interested 
in techniques of getting rid of peo- 
ple—the brushoff, superficial under- 
standing, know-it-all attitudes—than in 
the people themselves. “The most im- 
portant therapeutic tool we have is our 
own personalities, both the doctor and 
the executive,” he adds. eno 
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KAISER’S PLAN 





By these dates........1954 


In 1954, Kaiser Aluminum had an orderly development plan for supervisors at its 
new Ravenswood, W. Va. plant 


1957 


they had planned for 
this many supervisors.. 57 


78 


KAISER’S DILEMMA 





The problem is... 





But the plant is getting going too fast. Right now, Kaiser needs (450 supervisors 


Getting Managers for 


lhe management dilemma that has 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. by 
the throat toughest of 


orporate these 


is one of the 
problems in boom 
tinnn You can see in the chart above 
how hard it will be for Kaiser to fill 
iminagement ranks in just one part ‘of 
Kaiser isn't the 
only victim of the growing shortage of 
men needed to fill the long list of jobs 
that fall between foreman and company 
fheer. In the electronics, plastics, iron 
id steel, and electrical equipment in 
dustries the squceze is tight 

And there’s a good indication that it 
will get The upsurge in capital 
pending—revealed in a McGraw-Hill 
Dept. survey last fall (BW 


>5,p27) 


its expanding business 


worse 


b.conomuics 
Nov. 1 
{ that 
be up 13 
found 
And t 
more management men are going to be 

led in the 


* Aluminum’s 


1 near-certainty 
will 


makes 

( ipital outlays this vear 
over last vear, the 
$4-billion increase 


upervise the new plants, many 


survey 
This is a 


next few vears 
Drive— lhe 
is hurting more 
thi qucese 
faste 


aluminum 
than most in 
expanding 
than most other industries 
\t present aluminum’s big three 

\luminum Co. of America, Reynolds 
Metals Co., and Kaiser—line up like 
thi 


maustry 


because it's 


Millions 
f Pounds wu 


Percent of 
Production 


1,041 ‘ 


{ apacit 
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Vanagement 


But, on the basis of announced plans, 
the picture will change to this by the 
end of 1958 


Millions 
of Pounds in Pe 
Primary Capacit 
\leoa 1,40 13.7 
Kaiser 108 31.5 
Reynolds 1,100 26.4 
Others 48 8.4 


rcent of 
Production 


So management of these aluminum 
companies faces this problem: With 
raw material supply improving, tech 
nology rapidly developing new applica 
tions, capital funds readily available and 
market demand swelling—who’s going 
to run the plants? 

Kaiser Aluminum is a good example 
of a company caught in the middle of 
this squeeze. Setting off an expansion 
plan in November, 1954, it broke 
ground at Ravenswood, W. Va., for a 
mill to cold roll aluminum sheet and 
foil. This mill needed 57 management 
people to run it. Kaiser's plan was to 
(1) add a hot mill, needing 21 manage 
ment men, in 1957; (2) expand both 
mills in 1958, adding 112 managers; 
and (3) finally, at some future date, 
build an aluminum reduction plant at 
Ravenswood, staffing it with 250 more 
management men 
¢ Telescoped Program—But the alumi 
num market became too hot for expan 
sion by easy steps. Kaiser began rush 
ing new production capacity into place 
One reason for the rush was its attempt 
to take over Reynolds’ number two spot 
among the aluminum producers (page 
88 \ five-vear-plus program had to 


1958 


1959 





© ousimess ween 


the Plants 


be telescoped into 14 months. Instead 
of needing 16 production foremen, 
Ravenswood now needs 91; instead of 
four accountants, it now needs 10—and 
so forth. 

Kaiser Aluminum cannot fill these 
needs by juggling a few management 
people in other installations. The com 
pany is trying to double its over-all 
management team by 1960. It’s a 
young company. It started doimg busi 
ness in aluminum in 1946. By 1950, 
it had 70 management people in the 
aluminum division, filling ranks be 
tween department head and vice-presi 
dent (excluding the sales force). Now 
it has 246 It must have 441 by 
1960. A number of these men will 
have to come from the same pool from 
which Ravenswood must now draw 

Kaiser Aluminum cannot recruit 
from Henry J. Kaiser Co., currently 
the top organization in the empire 
built by Henry J. Kaiser. Although 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. owns 37.6% of 
Kaiser Aluminum, recruiting and devel 
opment of management men in the two 
companies is generally separated. (A 
corporate name-changing plan an 
nounced recently may make Henry J. 
Kaiser Co. a subsidiary of a new com 
pany—Kaiser Industries Corp.—but this 
would have little effect on Kaiser Alu 
minum.) 

So the problem comes down to this 
Men already with the company will 
have to fill most of the new manage 
ment posts being opened. And how do 
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king electrical stability, de time braking action, measure engine cylinder measurement on AC inverters and generotors 


requirements of experi- volume and study valve train dynamics. and determining frequency characteristics of 


i testing pilot ond produc transformers 


General Electric uses -hp- Counters in 
both development and production meas- 
1BM quality control relies on -hp urements. Typical uses include checking 
Counters to check split-second operat watthour-meter performance and checking 
ng times in electric typewriters and crystal frequencies for keying G-E color 
similar mechanisms. Counters help in- and monochrome TV receivers 
sure uniform type impressions 


At Westinghouse, the some versatile -hp- 
counters that measure turbo-jet rpm's also 
check adjustment of precision circuitry in new 
color television receivers and perform many 
other useful measuring jobs daily 





Electronic Counters are one of many electronic test instruments ready 


to give you better engineering and manufacturing—today/ 


These Counters are not delicate, expensive prima donnas requiring 
a staff of PhD’s to operate and maintain. About the size of a large table 
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them—they require no charts or complex calculation. Yet their perform- 


CHRYSLER ance is perfection itself—direct-reading, instantaneous, automatic; ac- 


curate within | part per 1,000,000. 
Chrysler products must prove them 


selves before an impressive array of 
test devices. -hp- Counters measure 
revolutions and evaluate performance pressure, temperature, velocity, speed, acceleration, slippage, elapsed time 
of moving parts with extreme accuracy ; ; 8 

even timing ections occurring over or time intervals, frequency rates, production quantities. And, they have 
intervals as small as 1/ 100,000 second 


Industry uses Electronic Counters to measure rpm and rps, weight, 


many other functions; Electronic Counters are only at the threshold of 


their usefulness to industry. 
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you bring enough men along fast 
enough to fill the new posts that are 
being created so rapidly? 

¢ Ultimatum—Unless Kaiser Alumi 
num’'s manpower planners can come up 
with sufficient numbers of management 
men to operate the plants, and plant 
service, the company’s bright hopes will 
not get off paper. 

Kaiser has anticipated this dilemma 
extent. It could hardly avoid 
doing so during the last nine years of 
its rapid mae when its payroll rose 
from 3,800 to 15,600. One Kaiser ofh- 
cial with a flair for mathematics figured 
that to the company’s 1955-60 
manpower gap by hiring 195 experi 
outsiders, 10,160 applications 
to be screened and 3,048 
applicants who survived the screening 
would have to be interviewed 

Ihe answer, Kaiser Aluminum’s vice 
president and general manager Donald 
\. Rhoades decided, was through a 
professionally run internal manpower 
development plan. Four years 
Rhoades hired professionals in the pro 
manager development 
Kaiser Aluminum will start reaping the 
results this year. When operations be 
gin at Ravenswood, 79% of the super 
visors—those from foremen up to the 
plant manager—will be men developed 
through the management development 
plan at Kaiser Aluminum plants. 
¢ Planner—The man _ responsible for 
the plan is Dr. Carlos A. Efferson, 
experience in management de 
velopment includes seven years with 
Johnson & Johnson, a pioneer company 
in internal management personnel de 
velopment. When Efferson came to 
Kaiser Aluminum in 1952, he brought 
with him W. A. Borrie, another prod 
uct of Johnson & Johnson's training 
department. Between them, these pro 
built Kaiser Aluminum’s 
management development system 
Rhoades added one refinement of his 
own. He pulled Efferson out of indus 
trial relations, made him 
organization planning 

ifferson thus became the man who 
collate ill Kaiser Aluminum high 
level thinking on expansion; he helps 
its management plan its 


to some 


( lose 


enced 
would have 


vC 
ago, 


y g 
graming of 


whose 


fessionals 


manager of 


organizational 
structure, and projects the company’ 
management manpower needs 

Borrie stayed in industrial relations 
As director of management service, his 
job is to find men to fill the number of 
jobs that Efferson forecasts will be 
created. He does look for outside talent 
to fill of these jobs. But the 
biggest emphasis is on getting men 
from inside the company. And to do 
this, E-fferson and Borrie have a svstem 
called the Management Inventory & 
Development Program 
¢ The System—As the name implies, 
this is an inventory of the background, 
training, skills, 


some 


education, talents, po 


tential, faults, and weaknesses of each 
manager. It also contains the machin- 
ery by which a rugged appraisal of the 
qualities in each man can be made and 
recorded by a committee in a higher 
level of management. And the program 
lays out a formal development plan to 
be set up by each man’s appraisers. 

What makes the program unique is 
its separation from staff control. Borrie 

as did Efferson before him—regards 
management development as a function 
of the line. So he keeps his hands off. 
Every manager is responsible for the 
development of the supervisory people 
who report to him. Borrie provides the 
system and he will give advice or help 
when asked. But that's as far as he goes. 
¢ How It Works—In practice, the pro- 
gram works like this 

Each man comes up for reappraisal 
at least once a vear, or within six months 
after moving to a new post. Already on 
file are the man’s exhaustive personal 
history and qualifications records, de- 
veloped when he was hired, and up- 
dated during his Kaiser employment. 
Mhat much you'd expect to find in any 
personnel office. But the Kaiser Alumi- 
num records also call for two more 
significant additions: (1) full narrative 
accounts written by the man himself 
of his work experience and education, 
and (2) a full narrative description of 
his job. 

These job descriptions can be re- 
vealing. Broken into areas of 
specific responsibility—technical, oper- 
ational, personnel, finance, and other 
duties—they point to places where the 
man’s understanding of the scope of his 
job, authority, and responsibility are 
hazy 
¢ Committee Work—The next phase of 
review calls for a three-man committce 
to sit in judgment of each man’s ability, 
progress, and potential. Typically, the 
three reviewers might be the man’s two 
immediate bosses and a peer 

Working individually, the reviewers 
fill out duplicate forms, rating the man 
in five grades from “inferior” to “su 
perior” on 12 personal performance 
aspects. They must back up their rat- 
ings with written reasons 

Next, they rate his fitness for his job 
and analvze his strengths and weak- 
nesses. Finally, cach reviewer, still work- 
ing alone, makes an estimate of the sub- 
ject’s job future and indicates what pre- 
paratory assignments seem called for 

The three judges then get together, 
probably in the office of the subject's 
immediate supervisor, acts as a 
committee chairman compare 
notes, work to reach 
cision. 

The boss discusses the findings with 
the man, and notes his comment. He 
finds out what he is doing to improve 
himself, and helps lay out a plan for 
his future development. Then the re 


down 


who 
The 


a unanimous dc 
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The Seeburg Select-O-Matic is furnished as the self-contained Library Unit (shown) or as the Custom Unit for built-in installation. 


Whatever or wherever your business, 
you, too, can have background music 


Seeburg music goes anywhere. To a 
large metropolitan plant, to a new 
factory in an outlying community or 
small town. To a downtown depart- 
ment store or bank, to a suburban 
shopping center or super market. 

That’s because it’s the most prac- 
tical and versatile background music 
service ever conceived. This is how 
simply it works. 

THE SEEBURG PLAN. All of the 
equipment is furnished under a Lease- 
Purchase Agreement whereby nominal 
monthly payments apply toward even- 
tual ownership of the entire system. 
The music is available at a low separate 
monthly rate, 


THE SEEBURG MUSIC. Specially and 
scientifically developed for work and 
atmosphere use. Every selection is re- 
corded “‘live’”’ to exacting high fidelity 
standards (20 to 15,000 c.p.s 

THE HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEM includes 
the famous high fidelity Seeburg Select- 
O-Matic and specially designed Seeburg 
extended range remote speakers. Pag- 
ing and public address service is also 
provided. However, if your present 
facilities include a sound system you 
can easily add Seeburg Background 
Music Service. 

When you make the decision to bring 
the established benefits of music to your 
business, be sure to see Seeburg 


se 


Seeburg Background Music Library. Mastered 
and pressed on 45 RPM Extended Play discs of 
pure virgin Vinylite. Monthly refresher service 
Manufactured for Seeburg by RCA Victor Cus 
tom Record Division 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Dept. B., Chicago 22, Ill, 


Please send data on Seeburg Background Music 


Name Position 


SEEBURG 
Background Music Service 


J. ©. Seeburg Corporation, Chicege 272, Hilinois 


f/ 


5 SEEBURG MUSIC LIBRARY, INC City Zone State 


Company 


ATMOSPHER 





Address 








WHY 
30,000,000 
REAR WHEELS 
ROLL ON 








NEW 
DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


New Departure ball bearings bring cor owners 
big benefits oft the rear wheels . . . service-free 
bearings . . . stronger axles... proved depend- 
ability. For New Departures are “self-sealed 
and lubricated for life,” literally “built to be for- 
gotten” for service. Leading cor manufacturers 
benefit from New Departure Rear Wheel Bearings, 
too... in terms of a better product through 
simplified design and lower cost. New Departure 


Division of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Send for New Depearture’s 
latest ball bearing application 
Wereture ... @ wealth of 
ball bearing facts and figures 
at your finger tips. 


4 
NE Ww DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALE 





port goes to Kaiser Aluminum’s head 
quarters in Oakland, Calif. 

The development aspect of the re 
view is, of course, the most important 
part for a growing company secking 
managers from inside. Remedial action 
has to be tailored to the individual, 
naturally, and that’s no easy task for 
men who aren't professional personnel 
specialists. 
¢ 500 Panaceas—Thus, Borrie comes 
back into the picture. From sources that 
include 900 individual program reports 
he has compiled a list of some 500 steps 
that can be taken to strengthen a man’s 
work performance. Samples: Encourage 
a shy man to join the local Rotary club; 
give courses in finance or industrial re 
lations to men who have only strong 
technical backgrounds. Personality 
quirks are more difficult to handle, but 
can be identified and corrected through 
the program. One supervisor was dan 
gerously indecisive. ‘The review found 
he was new to his job, and lacked a 
thorough grounding in some technical 
operations. With specific training, he 
overcame his indecision 

Borrie has collected these 500 pan 
aceas and bound them into a book for 
Kaiser Aluminum’s management. He 
has worked up preventive as well as 
curative medicine. 
¢ Punch-Card Promotion—When he 
receives a dossier, he transfers from it 
to a punched card some 192 points of 
personal qualification. When a Kaiser 
Aluminum management job opening 
occurs, he pulls out all the cards of 
men throughont the company who 
might qualify. In that way, no man is 
overlooked for promotion. 

This does not abrogate the prime 
responsibility each supervisor has for de- 
veloping and recognizing men under 
him. It merely assures the boss that 
he'll have a chance to examine all men 
who might be qualified. He does re 
ceive the dossiers of all the men for pre- 
liminary screening, but he makes his 
own choice. 

Backing up this internal development 
program, Borrie this year gave his 35 
college recruiters a goal of 197 college 
graduates. He did not pull that figure 
out of his hat. It was the product of 
long-range and short-range estimates of 
Kaiser Aluminum’s need for new blood. 

Ravenswood alone will get 26 col 
lege trainees this year. Their new jobs 
at first will seem pretty hectic, Borric 
admits. Kaiser Aluminum must, and 
does, move its men up the ladder fast 
these days. 

But this does not worry Kaiser 
Aluminum’s manpower experts too 
mfch. As management planner Effer 
son says: “The average man in American 
industry can develop five times faster 
than he does... if given the r 
sponsibility, and given it in a planned 
way. END 
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WHIRLWIND — Has retractable wind- 
shield and swivel base. Satin and 
bright finish. $8.95 retail value 


rropuy — Table Lighter, with your 
trade-mark or old-fashioned scenes. 
$13.50 retail value. 


pipLomat—Table Lighter, elegant in ruby or 
ebony finish. $8.95 retail value 


ee ee ee | 





‘ ee 


winputTe—Proved 15% more wind- 





essex —As handsomely streamlined as 
a new-model car. Has patented swivel 
base. Chrome plate, $9.95 retail value, 


resistant than other leading “‘wind- 
proof” lighters! $3.95 retail value. 


RONSON ELECTRIC sHAaveRr—-With amazingly 
thin shaver head to let cutting blades get closer! \n 
sturdy plastic case, as shown, $19.95 retail value 
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In genuine leather case, $22.50 retail value! 
In luxury travel kit with overnight necessities, 
$26.50 retail value 





All Ronson Products 
come appropriately 


“see eeeeeeneenee 


packaged for suc- 
Tempo—Table Lighter executed in . cessful gift-giving! » Abonts— Slim as a fine watch, 
brilliant chrome plate. $8.95 retail Saw hrome plate and black enamel finish. 
value : - $10.95 retail value. 


New! Ronson Announces Prestige 
Business Gifts! (from *3.95 to $200)’ 


Now! The prestige of the Ronson name—the solid worth of 


Ronson Corporation 

Special Sales Division 

Now, you can keep your firm name on display, promote 31 Fulton St., Newark 2, New Jersey 

your slogan every day with gift lighters by Ronson. Or. you I would like complete information on Ronson Lighters and 


Ronson merchandise insure successful gift-giving for you! 


” ” Shavers for business gifts 
can create a “‘closeness’’ between your firm and business Electric Shavers for business gift 


friends, with a close-shaving Ronson Electric Shaver! | would like to have your representative call me 


i ; : Vame 
l'o get complete information on a wide variety of Ronson Serect Address 


gifts, plus the facts on Ronson’s liberal price set-up, includ Company 
ing costs for individual decorations and finest engraving : City and State 
attach handy coupen to your company letterhead and mail! 


ONSON 


*Retail value 


Maker of the world’s greatest lighters and electric shavers ! 





America’s binest 
Intercommunication 


“Teletalk 4 és 


Choice of Business Leaders 


WEBSTER “7 ELECTRIC 


we Ne ‘ a NSIN 


Jose = Costa, Ch. of the Board 
Nat. Press Photographers Assox< 
ind Chiet pnetenranhes t for King 


Features Synd.(N.V.) Sunday Mirror 


68 


With hie tiny 

Minox camera waiting 
in his pocket, 

Mr. Coste is never 

at @ loss for any 
unexpected picture 
eppertunity 


Fast 1/3.5 lens 
All speeds to 1/1000 sec. 

tine leading 
Flash-§ pqvomsee 
Minox 5 wi 
chain and case 13950 
No other camera is 
so ready tor action! 
At all better camera counters. 
For literature, write Dept. W 
KLING Photo Corp. 
257 Fourth Avenve 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Vanagement 





In Management 


Law Lines Up on Employer's Side 


Against Ex-Employees’ Rival Business 


\ company’s clients and their goodwill are forms of property 
protected by law. Employees cannot quit their jobs and set 
up a rival business that’s based on their former employer's 
customers. 

The courts reiterated this stand last month. ‘The decision came 
from the Appellate Div. of the New York State Supreme Court. 
hat court found for Town & Country House and Home Service, 
Inc., a home cleaning company in Roslyn, N. Y., that brought 
suit against three employees alleging in its complaint that they 
left the company in a group and set up a rival business based on 
Town & Country's customers. 

lown & Country sought no specific damages, asked for a re 
compense based on the court’s accounting of the rival company’s 
business. The court probably will complete this accounting by 
June. 

“The decision is novel,” says Town & Country's lawyer, “in 
that even if there is no contract involved, employees, while work 
ing for a company, may not arrange to leave their jobs, then go 
out and solicit their former employer's customers Thus it’s 
a strengthening and extension of the Duane Jones decision.” 

In the much-publicized Duane Jones case (BW—Jan.16'54,p32), 
key officers who left an advertising outfit, taking valuable accounts 
with them to set up their own agency, were found liable for 
damages, and the courts awarded Jones’s company $300,000. 


Columbia Promotes Education Aid 
Plan With a Built-in Cushion 


lo widen the path for business aid to education, Columbia 
University's Graduate School of Business has devised a plan 
that it believes (1) puts business funds to work on the most 
critical need in private education: teachers’ salaries, (2) requires 
only modest, and not necessarily continuous, grants from com 
panies, and (3) involves a large, diverse group of companies and 
thus gives the school a stable source of funds. 

So far, grants ranging from $500 to $5,000 have come to the 
school from 14 companies. They total about $25,000—and the 
fund is still growing. 

Of every $10,000 it receives, the school puts $2,000 into salary 
increases, sets the remaining $8,000 aside. This gives it a four 
year reserve that it can draw on to make up any sudden losses 
in mcome 

One of the project’s great attractions is that a company is free 
to change the amount of its gift, or even drop out of the plan 
altogether. Of course, the school hopes that company gifts will 
be repeated from year to year. But, since the plan involves so 
many companies, the loss of one contributor need not be a major 
source of worry. And if contributors keep making their donations 
each year, the school can use the $8,000 its sets aside from each 
$10,000 it receives to build ip an endowment fund for salary 
maintenance 
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“Competition gives us better values 


—we got a good buy on our TV set!” 


Inquiring Reporter: What do you folks 
think of the proposals in Congress 
that would give regulated forms of 
transportation more freedom to price 
their services in competition with 
each other and with unregulated 
trucks and barges, too? 


Husband: Well, we've just bought a new 
TV set at a very good price — with 
every store in town competing to 
give us the best value. Competition 
always gives us more for our money. 


Wife: Isn't there competitive pricing in 
transportation, too? 


Inquiring Reporter: Not always. Present 

government regulations frequently 
require regulated carriers, such as 
all railroads trucks, to 
make freight higher 
would otherwise be necessary 


and some 
than 
just 
to protect competing forms of trans- 


portation. 


rates 


Husband: | read about that. Didn’t a 
Cabinet Committee appointed by the 
President recommend a change? 


Inquiring Reporter: Yes. The Committee 
says that if each form of transpor- 
tation were given the right to make 


related to its own costs and 
needs, everybody would benefit — in- 


rates 


cluding consumers like yourselves. 


Wife: I should think so. After all, freight 
charges are part of the cost of every- 
thing we buy. 


Husband: Like our new TV set, for ex- 
ample. Yes indeed, you can say we 
favor competitive freight rates! 


For full information on this vital 
subject, write for booklet, “Why Not 
Let Competition Work?” 


Association of American Railroads 


925 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C 








In Marketing 


Western Auto Starts Action 
To Smoke Out New Shareholders 


The dramatic stock-buying race to control Western 
Auto Supply Co. (BW Feb.4'56,p92) took a new turn 
last week. In federal district court at -Kansas City, 
Western Auto applied for an injunction against further 
stock purchases by its competitor, Gamble-Skogmo, 
Inc., of Minneapolis; B. C. Gamble, that company’s 
president, or Robert O. Denman of Denman Enter 
prises, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 

Western Auto charges that Gamble and Denman 
are allied in an effort “to obtain control of Western 
\uto and to substantially lessen competition” between 
it and Gamble Skogmo. It asks the court to order them 
to sell the stock they already own, to forbid them to 
vote their shares or to solicit proxies. 

Iver since Denman posted an offer to buy 300,000 
shares of Western Auto common by Feb. 10, it has 
been rumored that “other interests’ were backing him. 
Kefore the expiration of the original offer last week, 
which would have amounted to about 20% of out 
standing shares, Denman said he would accept more 
Karly this week he had 361,000 
Denman declined to comment on Western Auto’s 
and B. C. Gamble is still vacationing and was 
not available for comment 

Western Auto claims that Gamble has sought to con 
trol the Gamble-Skogmo began 
icquiring 19% of the stock, 1] years ago. It says Gamble 
wanted to merge the two companies but had been 
warned by the Justice Dept. that merger would violate 
the antitrust laws. 

As evidence of a between Gamble and 
Denman, Western Auto charges that Carl C. Raugust, 
GambleSkogmo vice-president who is on Western's 
board, demanded and got a list of the holders of 
600,000 Western shares, which he then made avail 
able to Denman for solicitation in his stock purchase 
drive 


shares 


. ly ire 


Company ever since 


“CONSpiTacy 


Store Brings Antitrust Suit 
Against Competitors’ Supplier 


An interesting fair trade angle turned up last week 
when Alexander's Department Stores, Inc., filed a $3 
million civil antitrust suit against two competitors, R. H. 
Macy & Co. and Wallachs, Inc., and 
manufacturer, David D. Doniger & Co 

\lexander’s, which operates two stores in the Bronx 
in White Plains, N. Y., charged that the 
defendants conspired to climinate it as a competitor 


a sportswear 


and on 


in selling Doniger’s McGregor-brand sportswear 
They did this, Alexander's alleges, by conspiring to 
prevent the company from obtaining McGregor sports- 
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wear and by agreeing on fair trade prices, to take effect 
this year, that would force Alexander’s to raise its prices. 
Wallachs and Doniger would not comment, but a 
Macy spokesman said: “As far as Macy is concerned, 
the suit is without merit.” 

Alexander's says it has been selling McGregor mer- 
chandise for the past several years for as much as 
17% below Macy and Wallachs. Beginning in 1953, it 
alleges, Doniger—under pressure from the two rival 
stores—tried to persuade it to raise prices to match 
Macy and Wallachs. Alexander's persistently refused. 

The defendants, the complaint says, then agreed to 
prevent Alexander's from buying McGregor sportswear, 
and Doniger announced that fair trade prices would 
be set in 1956. Alexander's claims that such prices 
would be illegal, because they were fixed through a con- 
spiracy to climinate competition. 


Sears’ Capital Spending Rate 
Turns Out to Be Little Changed 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.'s expansion plans aren’t quite 
s6 grandiose as early reports made them look. Some 
people misinterpreted Pres. F. B. McConneli’s statement 
to the New York Society of Security Analysts that the 
company would lay out between $55-million and $60- 
million on capital expenditures this year 

These figures, it turns out, can’t be compared with 
last year’s $26-million of net expenditure for expansion 
and modernization. McConnell! was talking in terms of 
gross outlay. 

Gross spending is offset by resale (for long-term lease- 
back) of many of the stores that Sears builds. ‘The cur- 
rent year’s net capital expenditure isn’t expected to be 
much above last year’s $26-million. Sears expanded 
fastest in the early postwar years, with $60-million net 
expenditure in 1946 and $70-million in 1947, tapering 
down to $36-million in 1950 and $44-million in 1951. 
Since 1951, spending has remained steady at between 
$22-million and $26-million 

On an estimated 1955 gross of $3.4 billion. Sears’ retail 
stores accounted for 77.4%, catalog sales for 22.6%. 


One Victory, One Setback 
For the Trading Stamp Idea 


Chalk up another victory and another setback for 
trading stamps 
¢ Sperry & Hutchinson, the country’s largest trading 
stamp company, won dismissal of one suit brought by 
the State of New Jersey under the escheat laws (BW— 
Feb.4'56,p93 ). 
* The Alabama legislature sent to the governor a bill 
requiring merchants to pay license fees if they issue 
trading stamps in Jefferson County, which includes 
Birmingkam. 

In the New Jersey court action, the state is trying to 
recover the value of unredeemed S&H trading stamps 
under two laws applying to unclaimed property. The 
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court dismissed the action based on 
property unclaimed for five years, 
with a ruling that this statute applies 
only to interest, wages, and dividends 
not trading stamps. Another suit 
based on the law that covers property 
unclaimed for 14 years remains to be 
settled; it comes to trial in June. 

In the Alabama legislative move, 
the bill was backed by the Alabama 
Food Council, a group of independ- 
ent grocers who want to prevent trad 
ing stamps from being introduced in 
the Birmingham area. 

The Food Council says it opposes 
them because they mean increased 
prices in stores that issue them. 

I'he bill sets license fees ranging 
from $250 to $2,500 a year for Jeffer 
son County merchants who propose 
to issue trading stamps. Companies 
that sell the stamps to retailers must 
also pay an annual fee of $2,500. 

\ spokesm in for the trading stamp 
people comments that licensing laws 
clearly aimed at eliminating a busi 
ness are generally held unconstitu 
tional by higher courts. Last Decem 
ber, for example, an Orlando (Fla.) 
ordinance licensing trading stamps 
was declared invalid by a state. court 


Marketing Briefs 


Alcoa Wrap, an aluminum foil 
for household use, marks a big step 
in Alcoa’s drive to get close to the 
consumer (BW —Apr.30’54,p42). Re 
tail stores started to sell the foil this 
week, and Alcoa is also putting on 
a big push behind its brand-name 
foil for commercial packers 


The woman tourist is such an im 
portant customer that Scandinavian 
Airlines Svstem has introduced its 
Sally Ann Simpson service to help 
women get the most out of their trips 
abroad—as ‘T'WA’s Mary Gordon 
does for that line (BW—Sep.25’54, 
pll6). First service that Sally Ann 
renders is a booklet telling U. § 
tourists where to shop for what in 
Scandinavia 


New developments in metallic 
yarns (BW—Oct.24'53,p46) are open 
ing new household markets to this 
glamour fabric. Both Metlon Corp. 
and Dobeckmun Co. are now using 
du Pont’s Mylar polyester film over 
the aluminum base—which makes 
the yarns completely washable, even 
in machines. Metlon says its pro 
duction has tripled since 1953 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 





What’s going on at Calumet & Hecla? You might better ask what isn’t. 
We are no exception to the current trend of many leading companies to 
expand and diversify. Such growth is the hallmark of progress in today’s 
concept of business. 


We intend to share with you through our advertising the facts relating 
to C. & H. expansion, the products and processes that are meaningful to you 
in your Operations. 


C. & H. engages in all phases of metals production, from copper mining to 
finished shapes in copper, aluminum and brass; in the forest industries from 
sawmill to completed mill work products; in fact, these, and products of our 
other producing facilities find their way into nearly every industry. 


Perhaps the only real common denominator for these diverse products 
is a severely high standard of product quality. Thus, the C. & H. trade- 
mark is our assurance of quality to you whenever you see it on a product 
from Calumet & Hecla. 


DIVISIONS OF 
ne ata Ca | umet-a. 
CALUMET DIVISION 

WOLVERINE TUBE Division 


ae Hecla, Inc. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTO 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM, STEEL, COPPER AND WOOD 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS —MINERS OF COPPER 
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REMOVE SMOKE 
AND ODORS 


ELECTRONICALLY 


Leading medical authorities have 


shown that tobacco smoke and re 
sulting odors are not only unhealthy 

but reduce your efficiency! Now, 
the PURITRON, a miracle of elec- 
tronic engineering, will clear the air 
of smoke, odors and disease bacteria 


Ideal for 
= 


Business 
Medical 


Gun- metal Grey 
or White 


the PURITRON 
PAT. PENDING $39-95 


U. L. APPROVED 
will change elt 5 times/hour by power- 
ful fen-cirevlator 
will Alter air free of smoke, dust end 
pollen 


will kill eir-berne disease bacteria, 

viewing Westinghouse Steri-lamps 

will remeve all unpleasant eders 

will increase oxygen supply for that 
pick me up” feeling 


plugs inte eny electric outlet, requiring 
ne installation 


is portable, and measures only 9o"'w 
« @'d « 6h 


Purittron in your office for 10 days 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The Puritron is @ welcome gift 
Fee eee esse sesesseeceessseag 
OZO SALES CORP. Ne 


15 Stiles Street 
Conn 


' 
' 
New Maven 


PURITRONS @ $39.95 ea 


Please ship 


Address 

City Stote 
White Gun metal Grey 

Check enclosed L) Send Invoice 

Send as 


gift trom 
See ee BRB 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


; 
Ae 








Sek for the latest 
Met ALL'S PATTERN Berk 


~ 
McC ALL SELL EWORK VACAZINE 
at geur Pattern Counter 
: 


McCALL PATTERN brings Paris design to 


the home dresemaker by way of . . .« 


GIVENCHY original sketch (left), adapted 
to the average American woman. 


High Style Sells Patterns 


@ Women make their own clothes not just to pinch 


pennies—but to get more stylish togs. 


@ Pattern 
economy, pushing fashion. 


companies 


are now playing down 


@ They think this will help reverse their downtrend, 


see a boom ahead. 


Ihe quick translation of the Giv 
cnchy sketch McCall 
pattern tells a story of what is happen 
ing to the venerabk pattern mdustry 
Hom 
business 

In the 
company 


ibove mto a 


sewing has become a fashion 
past few years, every pattern 
there are only five with well 
brand names—has become in 
creasingly aware that its typical cus 
tomer has upgraded with the rest of the 
The customer for patterns 
still sews to save money, it’s truce. But, 
more often than in the past, she is “say 
mg” in terms of getting better valuc 
more style, better fabric—than she could 
get in ready-to-wear for the same price 


known 


cconomy 


lhe pattern makers are happy to give 
this trend a boost 
tor them, 


It means more sales 
should better 
sales for the piece goods retailers 
¢ Campaign—McCall Corp.'s Pattern 
Div. is launching a $3-million campaign 
to be spread out over three years—to 
capitalize on the home sewers’ demand 
for better stvling and to step up this 
demand. McCall’s, the No. 2 company 
in the field (Simplicity Pattern Co., 
Inc., is the biggest), is frankly out for 
the No. | spot. It thinks one way to do 
it is to remove any last tinge of dowdi 
ness or neediness from the art of home 
sewing. 


Vhis 


md it mean 


month, McCall's is beginning 
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its advertising onslaught to persuade * 

women to “make the clothes that @ | better kind oO power 

‘make’ the woman.” Next week, its 

6,000 retail outlets will start selling the 7 

first of a series of patterns that will cap for the oil industry 

the fashion campaign: a complete ward- asc, 9 

robe designed by the Paris couturier 

Givenchy. 

¢ Ali-Star Lineup—Pattern makers have 

gone to Paris for their designs before. ei ut ne 

Vogue Patterns claims to be the only Extra Dependable 

company that buys original French - machine 

models and reproduces them. Fath, 

Patou, Paquin, Desses, Lanvin-Castillo, 

Griffe, and Heim are all on its list. 
Walter J. Boyle, vice-president of 

McCall Corp. and head of its Pattern Electro Dynamic—America’s 

Div., feels this method of bringing high leading maker of custom- 

style to the home sewer has one dis- - built motors since 1880— 


advantage: the name designers don’t now offers a complete line 
create with the idea of the little woman of standard and special 


and her sewing machine in mind; their motors for pumping and 
concoctions are marvels of structural in- fini ‘ . 
tricacy. So McCall’s has lined up de- tee tings ret 
signers to make dresses exclusively for “ The red E.D. “power spot” 
its patterns. Besides Givenchy, it has 
signed up Pauline Trigere, Galanos, 
Tina Leser, Helen Lee (for its children’s 
line), and, to give the men a break, 
Alfred of London for men’s shirts. 
Converting a high-style designer to 
the mass home-sewing market took 
some doing. Paris designers normally 
work with a fine disregard for the aver- 
age female shape. McCall's sent over 
its own form for Givenchy to use in 
making up the muslin model from 
which the manufacturer cut its pattern. 
The company had to convince Giv 
enchy that his dress had to be makable 
and that he must keep complexities to 
a minimum. And, says Boyle, “We 
had to pay a fabulous price.” 
McCall's is backing up its new pat- 
tern lines with what, for this industry, 
is a prodigious advertising and editorial 
campaign. Ads are running in its own 
magazines (McCall’s magazine, Red- 
book, and McCall’s Pattern Book) as 
well as in other magazines. 
* Need to Promote—The industry has 
a real incentive to promote itself. The 
pattern business is down considerably 
from its postwar peak. According to 
Simplicity Pattern Co., the industry's 
prewar sales ram about 45-million pat 
terns a year. During the war, when 
ready-to-wear was hard to get, the pat 1 to 250 hp. AC ond 
terns boomed. They kept right o | = cr R Oo OC. Standard o 
booming till 1948, when they hit a xtra rt ow 
peak of around 105-million units. Then Y RJ y+ Mi d Cc ‘ 
sales started to lag. No precise figures ependable motors he 
are available for recent years, but Sim- 


plicity estimates that sales hit a low of PRODUCT OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 


means extra dependable 
Electro Dynamic power... 
75 years in the making... 
yours today at no extra cost! 





uiound 80-million in 1951. They have 
been coming up slowly since, to perhaps 
90 million last year. Witte fer 
¢ Softgoods Slump—Part of the decline Brochure 50 
ond literoture on 
stems from the improvement in ready- new E.D. motors 
to-wear apparel and the rise in incomes end erives. 
that enables more women to take ad Electro Dynamic division of 


: General Dynamics Corporation e Ri 
vantage of it. More important, though, Bayonne, New Jersey . peeer-ED-metors 
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I Know A Long Value— * 


"4 


| always buy 
uincy 


coments cy 


21 models from 1 to 90 CFM 


Yuincy 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
DEPT. W-75, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


World's Finest Air Compressors 





No. in 50, 000 
Firms 


Because lt Qutlasts 
Ordinary Brushes 


27 Speed Sweep styles and sizes to 
meet every sweeping need. Write 
for prices today. 


@ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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is the relative slump in all tigoods 
fields. ‘The share of personal mcome 
spent on clothes last year hit a iow of 
7.6%, against the high of 


11.1% m 1947 


This slump seems 


postw ar 


struck at 
goods even harder than ready-to 


to have 
p cet 
wear. Theodore I. Felner, vice-president 
of Burlington Mills, cited figures before 
the National Retail Dry Assn 
last month to show that ready-to-wear 
from 1949 to 1954, and 
piece goods One slight offsetting 
factor: Variety which have 
moved deeper into softgoods since the 
ir, don't report piece goods figures 

¢ Missing a Bet—Many in the pattern 
industry—and in the textile trade, too 

feel that retailers neglect the potential 
of thei piece goods departments el 
ner himself upbraided these depart 
ments for selling only price. Actually, 
the patterns themselves don’t bring im 
much dollar volume; they retail usually 
at around 25¢ to 75¢, though McCall's 
high-fashion lines sell at $1 and Vogue's 
go as high as $2.50. Total pattern in 
dustry sales to retailers (including cata 
logs) run to around $40-million a year 
(not counting the estimated 10-million 
to 15-million patterns sold through 
newspapers). 

The great bulk of patterns move 
through department stores, specialty 
stores, variety and such chains as J. C 
Penney. The consumer can also buy 
directly through the pattern makers’ 
magazines, but Boyle says these sales 
are a very small part of their business. 

Pattern makers harp on the fact that 
the pattern sales is. just the beginning 
for the retailer. It is estimated that the 
home sewer paid out a total of some 
$400-million for piece goods last year 
Notions accounted for another $100 
million, not to mention sewing machine 
sales and the accessories that a woman 
buvs to go with a dress she makes. 

hey also harp on the fact that piece 
goods is one of the department store’s 
most profitable departments. As Boyle 
“When vou carry a dress in stock, 
you have to wait for just the person 
who wants that dress to buy it. When 
you carry a bolt of blue cloth, it can 
wind up as a lot of different products.” 
Thus, there is less likely to be a loss 
from a change in fashions 
¢ Pattern Stock—As in so many kinds 
of merchandising, it’s essential in pat 
terns to create obsolescence. 

Pattern companies sell direct to the 
retailer, who buys them as he buys 
other merchandise. For the full line of 
McCall's, this would mean 800 items, 
in seven sizes, for which the retailer 
would have to plunk out $1,500. Many 
stores don't carry the full line, and 
often the manufacturer extends credit 
to case the store’s burden 

The point-of-purchase tool for all 
companies is a pattern catalog that con 


(,oods 
declined 15% 
35% 


stores, 


Suvs, 


tains the full line. Each month, in 
McCall's case, 40 new patterns are 
added to the line. Three times a year, 
slow-moving patterns are discarded, to 
make room for new ones that catch on. 
Ihe retailer can return any unsold pat- 
terns of discarded lines to the manu- 
facturer for full credit. 
¢ Magazine Feature—Most of the pat- 
tern makers are divisions of publishing 
companies. Their family of publications 
eerves as a convenient sales tool. Thus, 
Vogue magazine features Vogue pat- 
terns, McCall's gets out a pattern book 
five times a year as well as featuring the 
patterns in McCall's magazine. Ad- 
vance, Butterick, and Simplicity all 
have pattern magazines for consumers. 
lo improve its merchandising, Mc- 
Call’s has drastically changed the for- 
mat of its pattern catalog and its pat 
tern book over the last three 
Instead of the old line drawings, the 
catalog now carries color 
printed by offset. For the new patterns, 
it reproduces in the book the same 
illustrations that were used in its maga 
zine ads, 

The key to the whole 1956 sales ex- 

pansion program came from an Easter 
contest that McCall's ran for two vears. 
rhis aimed to get into the consumer's 
mind, find out who she was, why she 
bought certain patterns and fabrics. 
The critical questions that gave the 
company the ho it needed were: Why 
de you sew? What influences vou most 
in buying fabrics? 
* Fashion-Conscious—Close to three- 
fourths—72%—said they sewed because 
they liked to; 65% said, to save money, 
and 35% “to be my own designer.” 
Serviceability was the factor most fre- 
quently mentioned in choice of fabrics, 
but 57% mentioned color, and 51% 
the way the fabric looks. Only 43% 
mentioned price 

From these answers and from the 
contestants’ highly personal comments 
on her choice, McCall's felt that they 
knew this important fact about their 
customers: They were fashion-conscious 

a conclusion with which all the pat- 
tern makers are in hearty accord. 
¢ Sales Optimism—All the companies 
are hopeful of bigger sales this year. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. reports that 
1955 sales of home machines in the 
U.S. reached a new high. More money, 
more leisure, the plainly stated desire 
for originality and creativeness, all point 
to an upgraded market. Studies made 
by Simplicity indicate that the number 
of women who sew has lately grown 
faster than the number of women of 
sewing age. This company is promot- 
ing via NBC’s big TV shows. 

Another important reason for the in- 
dustry’s optimism is the booming crop 
of teen-agers. In 1955, says McCall's, 
its sales to the youth group were up 
38% over 1954. Eno 


ycars. 


pictures, 
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Only UNITED AIR LINES offers 
Reserved Air Freight space on all equipment 


For extra convenience and dependability, United 
Air Lines can guarantee you space for your shipments 
through its Reserved Air Freight plan. And only United 
makes this available on all equipment—over its own 
routes and world wide as well. 

Reserved Air Freight space is just one of the reasons 
why so many businesses in practically every field are 
turning to United Air Lines Air Freight. Another is 
United’s route, which links the East, the Midwest, all 
the Pacific Coast and Hawaii—a total of 82 markets. 





And at every point along its Main Line Airway, United 


can furnish fast, convenient connections to speed your 
shipments throughout the nation and the world. 

Whatever you ship, wherever you ship it, call on 
United Air Lines for the utmost in air freight conven 
ience, dependability and economy. 


For service or information, call or write 


the nearest United Representative 


Or write for booklet, “Industry's Flying Partner,” 


Cargo Sales Division, Dept. A-2, 


United Air Lines, 5959 S, Cicero Ave., Chicago, 





COMPANIES 
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and 


BOSS Rand 


Henry James Rand, who, in spare 


chief inventor of 
Development is 
makes cancer 


tiene tests on mice. 


Rand Development Co. has two missions 


in business: (1) industrial trouble-shooting, 
solving the production problems of other 
companies, and (2) dreaming up ideas for 
new products that will make money. To 
these missions it brings the talents of engi 
scientists, and highly skilled crafts 
Right their projects 
(right) is perfecting fuel injection system 


recrs 


men now one of 


for internal combustion motors. Company 


Vice-Pres. Reuben Hitcheock (left) gets 
briehng on progress from project engineer 


Charles Elmers 
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Not so long ago, a team of fine 
carriage horses used to whinney and 
itamp their hoofs in the coach house 
of the large old mansion on Lake Shore 
Bratenah), just 
loday, the beams of the 
still stand. But where the 
grooming brushes hung from nails, com 
periodic tables, charts, and 
graphs now cover the walls; where the 
hor « 


Boulevard in outside 
Cleveland 


Codt h house 
plicated 


boxes stood, the floor is covered 
with such gear as spectrophotometers 
and electron microscopes 

And where the chief stable hand used 
to rule the roost, the heavy-set but 
brisk 43-year-old Henry James Rand 
(cover and left) is now in charge, for 
the old house has become the 
headquarters of Rand Development 
Co., of which he’s president and con 
trolling shareholder 
¢ Business Life Savers—Large expensive 
Rand 


from 


cod¢ h 


head 


Rand’s 


houses are all around the 


quarters—in fact, apart 





They Shoot Industry's | 


operations, the community of Bratenah| 
is strictly residential. And to these 
neighbors the goings-on in the coach 
house are pretty much of a mystery. ‘To 
business, though, they can be corporate 
life savers or avenues to new profits. For 
the trade of Rand and his men is: (1) 
the solution of other people’s sticky 
production problems, and (2) the de- 
velopment of their own surprising en- 
gineering ideas. 

Of course, fresh ideas are a vital part 
of the bloodstream of any company. But 
when you're in the business of conceiv- 
ing ideas that you can sell to others, 
they form just about all your assets. 
That's how it is with Rand Develop 
ment Co 


|. Training for Invention 


In the eight years since it first set up 
shop in Cleveland, Rand (known only 
for the last two years as Rand Develop 

















Troubles 


ment Co.) has been making most of its 
steady income from selling its engineer- 
ing and scientific services to other com 
panies whose men come trooping into 
the Rand headquarters with problems 
they haven't been able to solve. These 
Rand clients vary widely. Some are 
among the “blue chips’’—such outfits as 
U.S. Steel Corp., Thompson Products 
Co., Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
But many of the meatier probleras that 
land on Rand's doorstep come from old 
companies that have lived through years 
of complacency and suddenly find them 
elves battered by competition 

¢ Chief Inventor—But Jim Rand and 
his 50-man team get a whole lot more 
xcitement from their work on projects 
they have dreamed up themselves. And 


in this field, Rand himself is the most ——— 


prolific producer in his outfit bi id 

He comes from a long line of success is quizzed on his company’s production problems by Rand (left) 
ful inventors and executives: His father, NEW CLIENT and Rand’s chief physicist, A. S. Iberall (right), If Rand agrees 
James Henry Rand, is founder and for- to tackle client's problems, full-time engineer-scientist team will hunt for solutions. 


ls ome Ws - We in o aees Ides ( les of Ided carbon 
AUTO SAFETY is one Rand project that’s in early stages. Idea is to ROCKET _ “ser ° a “4 


devise built-in auto seat belt that will swing into position 


when car starts moving, and return to housing in car door when driver stops. Rand says they'd cut missile costs, 
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What 


DISCONNECT SWITCH 


was most popular at 


the Chicago Machine 


| ole) me Balen, ats 


ALLEN-BRADLEY! 


29.6% ot all 


disconnects 


used were A-B 


By actual count, Allen-Bradley dis- 
connect switches led all others on 
combination starters and special 
panels used with the 849 machine 
tools exhibited at the big Chicago 
Machine Tool Show. What's more, 
Allen-Bradley led in motor starters, 
relays, and timers, too! 
Manufacturers—and users—rec- 
ognize the long, trouble-free life of 
Allen-Bradley controls. To them, 
the A-B trademark is the sign of 
QUALITY in motor control 


This rugged, reliable disconnect — 
with contacts plainly visible in 
the “Off” position w 
—will satisfy 
any “safety 
committee,” 


Allen-Bradiey Co. 

1332 S. Second St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis, 

in Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd. 
Galt, Ontario 


Sy, 


ALLEN-BRA 


~~. Quauty 
_ 


MOTOR CONTROL 
The Preferred Line 


LEY 


(’ 
ompante s 





mer president of Remington-Rand, Inc.; 
his brother is now a vice-president of 
Sperry-Rand. Today, Rand’s whole 
business rests om his ability to invent 
and develop products that either fill 
gaps in present-day needs or make cur- 
rently accepted products obsolete. 

Rand has been pretty much of a non- 
conformist since fe reached his teens. 
In school, he alternated between years 
when he paid attention only to subjects 
that interested him and years when he 
would stand near the top of his class 
He spent four years studying medicine 
(one year in Vienna, three at the Uni 
versity of Virginia) and then decided 
he'd had enough of formal medical edu 
cation. He helped a family friend, Dr. 
Orville J. Cunningham, operate a sani- 
tarium at Cleveland. There his inven- 
tive ability suddenly blossomed 
¢ Cash Returns—His first invention hit 
a jackpot: He sold to Bendix Aviation 
a device that measures the amount of 
oxygen in an airplane cabin. 

An idea for a plastic wrist watch got 
him a quick profit of $30,000. And 
for a drying device built into a washing 
machine he was paid $200,000 plus 
royalties 

Chere were medical inventions, too: 
among them a respirator that inflates 
and deflates a patient’s lungs while he’s 
undergoing chest or heart surgery; a 
heart massage defibrillator that permits 
expansion and contraction of the heart 
during surgery; and an alternating-pres- 
sure air mattress that makes life more 
comfortable for a bed-ridden patient. 

With the money from these, Rand, 
in 1948, set up H. J. Rand & Associates, 
Inc., surrounding himself with a small 
team of engineers and scientists, each of 
whom had a touch of inventive genius. 
And in March, 1954, the outfit ex- 
panded and became Rand Development 
Co. Recently, Rand Development has 
added to its plant; it has a new lab- 
oratory, where there’s 20,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, half a mile from the head- 
quarters. 


ll. Their Own Dreams 


In the two labs a welter of new ideas 
are always ready for development. These 
are some of Rand Development's 
own ideas that the engineers and scien 
tists are working on 

¢ A new cutting tool material. It’s 
1 titanium boride based material that’s 
now being tested by a number of ma 
chine tool builders and metal working 
shops. The material is formed by hot 
pressing or by the powdered metallurgy 
process 

¢ A molded carbon nozzle for 
rocket missiles. Rand’s idea is that car 
bon rocket nozzles (through which a 
rocket ejects its blazing fuel and thus 
gets its lift) will be cheaper and easier 
to make than present metal nozzles. So 


far, Rand’s men have got as far as pro- 
ducing molds for the nozzles in the lab 
machine shop. 

¢ A new type of battery that would 
produce electrical energy through the 
reaction of hydrogen and oxygen. This 
project is in only its earliest stages now. 
Rand men are still trying to find a way 
of controlling the rate of reaction of 
hydrogen and oxygen to get clectrical 
energy rather than heat energy. 

e A new type of auto safety belt 
rhis one is still in the “think’’ stage 
Rand wants to find a seat belt that can 
be built into a car and will swing into 
position when the car door starts mov 
ing. It would be contained in the door, 
and this, in a coliision, would help pre 
vent the door from flying open, as well 
as protect passengers. 

Not by a long shot do all the ideas 
dreamed up by Rand and his men work 
out to their profit. They once put a lot 
of time and money into a project for 
prolonging the life of the ordinary elec- 
tric light bulb. But the whole project 
was shelved when Rand found that the 
cos* of a new longer-lasting bulb would 
equal the savings in annual cost of 
bulbs. 

Through the last three years, some 
40 ideas that first seemed to have prom- 
ise have been looked into, shelved, 
and then discarded. 
¢ Project Scrutiny—A stack of other 
ideas, from practically every man em- 
ployed in the laboratories, are on Rand's 
“for consideration” waiting list. Plenty 
of other ideas come from Rand himself, 
and more from his chief associates. But 
each idea gets the same scrutiny from a 
team rh up of Rand, Vice-Pres. 
Reuben Hitchcock, and Charles Bootz, 
director of laboratories. 

The ideas are first submitted to a 
market study. If it’s apparent that the 
end product will not fill a gap in cur 
rent needs, or will not be better and 
cheaper than products now available, 
then the idea is dropped. But if it 
passes, a prototype is developed, patents 
are secured, and a manufacturer is 
licensed to produce and sell it. 
¢ International Deal—One of Jim 
Rand's brightest hopes is no longer in 
his laboratories. This is a wheel with a 
rubber hub. Rand saw a model of this 
wheel in Germany when he was on a 
product scouting mission for Thomp- 
son Products Co. in 1950. It consists 
of two ring-shaped rubber sleeves, each 
vulcanized between two steel discs. One 
side of each disc is fastened to the hub, 
the other side to the rim of the wheel. 
The rubber sleeves are pre-stressed as 
the wheel is assembled, and this pre 
stressing ensures a stable wheel. More- 
over, the rubber hub can absorb side 
shock, and Rand says this vastly im- 
proves the ride of an automobile. 

Goetzwerke, a West German com- 
pany, developed the wheel in its original 
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Look at whats new 


in faster yard service 


New WHITING Heavy-Duty TRACKMCBILE® 
Speeds Up Freight Car Switching, Spotting, Havling! 


The new Heavy-Duty Trackmobile 
lowers costs by keeping freight on the 
move! It easily pulls heavily loaded 
freight cars, expedites production, saves 
manhours. Exclusive design provides 
both road and rail utility . . . eliminates 
bottlenecks and clogged sidings. Rug- 
gedly constructed, it provides continu- 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, lilinois 


Manufacturers of CRANES * TRAMBEAM «FOUNDRY, 
RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Trackmobile principle of 
operation has been proved in 
hundreds of applications in 
scores of industries! 


— 


ous all-weather, day and night service 
with a minimum of maintenance. 
The Heavy-Duty Trackmobile ends 
demurrage losses and wasted waiting 
time. It provides a completely new effi- 
ciency never before possible. It’s pow- 
erful and dependable, does big jobs at 
little cost. Look to the Trackmobile for 
a new way to cut costs! 


i 


Write today for the new 
Heavy-Duty Trackmobile 
Bulletin T-115. indicate 
your particular car moving 
problems and we'll be 
giad to suggest ways the 
new Trackmobile will save 
you both time and money. 


TRACKMOBILE” 


On rail wheels the 
Trackmobile pulls 
freight cars — moves 
to and from the track 
on road wheels. Use 
it to pull skids and 
carts when on 

road wheels. 





NEW PLANT OUT ee 
IN THE OPEN 


Industrial plants in big cities, crowded on all sides, are apt to be costly 
to operate. If you are a manufacturer in this fix, consider the advantages 
of having enough room to work and more room to grow in an area 
centrally located for fast shipping to the big eastern markets. 

Many a community in this area has just the place for you and, in addi- 
tion, some of them can 


* Build your new plant, or + Adapt an available plant for you. 


Whether you choose a plant made to order or ready to occupy, it may 
be financed at sizable savings, as most community organizations are 
non-profit. 

We know our 29,000 square mile area in Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia and Ohio. We know its workers and their availability 
and skills—the buildings, sites, city and state taxes, resources and sup- 
pliers—and other facts needed for plant location decisions. Let us prepare 
a special study for you in confidence and without cost. Call our Area 
Development Dept. (WH 4-3740) or send in the coupon. 











Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 


West Penn Kectric System 


West Penn Electric Syetem, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me information 
about available buildings and sites, and the 
assistance offered by you and the communities 
in your area. 


Name and Title 
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. Jim Rand is an astute 
executive with a sharp nose 
for bargaining . 

RAND starts on p. 76 


form. Rand took a sample back to 
Cleveland after his 1950 European trip. 
He got a license from Goetzwerke to 
develop the wheel for sale in the U. $ 
and quickly redesigned and engineered 
it for that. Last year, Goetzwerke sent 
him a batch of the wheels made in 
correct sizes for Chevrolets and Fords. 
Ihese were tested, and Rand has a file 
full of laudatory comment as a result 
of those tests 

Rand’s next move, since his company 
is not a producing outfit, was to hunt 
up a manufacturer who would take over 
final development, production, and sale 
of the wheel in the U. S. And now a 
licensing agreement between Rand De- 
velopment and General ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co. is expected to be signed soon 

General Tire has planned ways for 
economical mass production of the 
wheel. It has a list of potential users 
who are asking for more models of the 
wheel for tests. General ‘Tire sees wide 
applications for the wheel—not just for 
automobiles, but for practically every 
tvpe of vehicle 

All this maneuvering shows up an 
other facet of Rand Development's op- 
erations: Part of the time it acts 
as intermediary between domestic and 
European manufacturers, seeking out 
new products for introduction here and 
for export abroad. 

But the deal also shows that Jim 
Rand, for all his inventive genius—and 
inventors are notoriously bad business- 
men—is an astute executive with a sharp 
nose for bargaining 


Aid for Others 


And that characteristic is one of his 
valuable assets in the major part of his 
business—solving problems and coming 
up with new ideas for other companies. 

Fully 70% of Rand Development's 
time goes into these efforts for others. 
And from them, it gets the greater part 
of its income: Last vear it made $247.- 
938 from the sale of services and prod- 
ucts; $13,619 from the sale of inven- 
tions, and a gross income of $264,474. 

The dollars that come from solving 
the problems of others bear a major 
share of the costs of Rand Develop- 
ment’s own projects. The volume of 
the outside work also justifies Rand 
Development's investment in the ex- 
pensive, intricate, and specialized ma- 
chines that fill its laboratories. 

e Same Tests—Rand, Hitchcock, and 
Vice-Pres. S. W. Connelly carry the 
burden for attracting industry to use 
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“Good! They sent the money, too” 


Ordinarily it’s a rule of business to concentrate sell- 
ing effort on prospects who obviously have money 
or can get it. Taken too literally, however, such a 
policy can also lose sales and retard progress. 

For example, we manufacture the XY® equipment 
with which telephone companies, all over America, 
convert their services from manual to dial. A com- 
plete job, even in moderate-size communities, can 
easily run into high six figures. Mighty few small- 
town firms have that kind of money in the bank—or 
can raise it without “outside interests” becoming in- 
volved in their management. 

To meet this need, we formed a separate division of 
our company, called the Stromberg-Carlson Credit 
Corp. Through its facilities, long-term loans are 
arranged, and the finest dial service is made possible 
in localities where, under normal financing proce- 
dure, modernization might be delayed for years. 


A typical case is that of the Bruceton and Hollow 
Rock Telephone Company of Tennessee; population 
1200, telephones in use 674, manager and owner, Mr. 
Ralph E. Thorne. Only four years ago, Bruceton had 
less than 500 ‘phones, serviced by a two-girl magneto 
switchboard—and hardly a fraction of the capital 
required for a new dial exchange. With the help of 
Stromberg-Carlson engineering, manufacture and 
financing, Bruceton’s all-dial today, the net worth of 
the company has tripled and the net operating in- 
come after loan payments has gone up more than 
five times! 

We can do this sort of thing because we're big 
enough and have a full sympathy for the human 
needs our products answer. Over 60 years of con- 
tinuous growth have given us the understanding and 
the capital to help America advance. 

There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson. 





STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY SC 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL OVYNAMICS CORPORATION Lap) 


ROCHESTER 3B, M. ¥. roti 


Radio, TV and Hi-Fi Equipment © Telephones and Central Office X¥® Dial Equipment * Sound and Public Address Systems + Electronic Products for Our Armed Forces 





to brighten her outlook, 
heighten her output! 


There's never been an adding machine like Clary 
to match the tempo of your busy office...and to 
match the color scheme of your modern furniture 
and equipment 


People in over 150,000 offices say Clary 10-Key 

or Full Key is the world's most enjoyable machine 

to operate. It lifts office morale and does wondrous 
things with numbers that only a Clary can do so 
well. Even multiplication and division are fast and 
imple. And Clary Power Controls do most of the work 
See new Clarys in bive, gray, green, beige and turquoise at your Clary dealer 
or Factory Branch Office. Look in your yellow pages today! 


BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION 
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8 OF MODERN ADDING MACH 
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their services, and they actively promote 
this type of business. But they still 
appl the same criteria to a prospective 
chent’s problems as they do to an inside 
project: They keep asking themselves 
“Will our solution fill a gap, outmode 
a current method, hold costs where 
they stand?” 

Much of their business comes from 
home appliance manufacturers and the 
pay-off on these jobs can be substantial. 
But the problems that come to them 
vary widely. Recently, they’ve tackled 
these jobs 

¢ A metal working company, 
plagued by the problem of how to 
dispose economically of highly acid 
waste stecl cleaning liquor, sought 
Rand's advice. Rand’s engineers tackled 
the problem from a fresh side: ‘They 
decided that the metal company 
shouldn't use acid for steel cleaning, 
anyway. Then they designed and de- 
veloped a mechanical method of steel 
cleaning that’s more economical and 
more efficient than the acid cleaning 
method 

¢ A manufacturer asked Rand to 
find a switch that wouldn’t burn out 
for the main motors in his plant. He'd 
been paying up to $20 for switches 
that lasted only a few davs each. Rand 
engineers, before attempting to design 
a new switch, looked at the plant's 
motors—and found they were of a 
totally different type than the manu- 
facturer thought. So they made a rela- 
tivels Inexpensive change in the motors, 
then installed a $1 switch 

e An ore mining company found 
the ore it was shipping during winter 
would freeze after being loaded into 
trucks and railroad cars and would ar- 
rive at its destination as a solid, almost 
immovable block. So it asked Rand 
to develop a chemical that would keep 
the ore from freezing while it was trans 
ported. Rand men saw a different way 
round the problem. They built a_ belt 
system to carry the ore slowly from 
mine to railroad car in small chips. As 
it moved on the belt each chip would 
fieeze. Once frozen, the ore could be 
poured like gravel, and would stay that 
way as long as the air temperature re- 
mained below freezing 

¢ A metal fabricating company 
found that the titanium it worked with 
would become contaminated by oxvgen 
and hvdroge n when it was being heated 
before forging. Rand men solved this 
client’s problem by flash coating the 
titanium with another metal that (1) 
would not itself contaminate the tita 
nium, and (2) protected the titanium 
from elements that wou'd normally 
contaminate it 

Rand and hi associates don't 
spark on every problem that’s pr 
sented to them. They'll admit this right 
away. But they do claim they have 
brain-power and equipment enough to 
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How Staley’s quality chemicals help keep 
pharmaceutical houses well and strong 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 

se safeguard public health... relieve pain...and treat the sick. That's 

the world-size responsibility weighing on the shoulders of America’s 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Staley’s is proud to share this responsibility by supplying quality 
ingredients such as lecithin, inositol, corn starches, corn steep liquor, soy 
flours, corn and soy oils, amino acids, phytic acid, calcium phytate and 
dozens of other fine products to this dynamic field. 





The Staley policy of developing better products and service through 
research has been helpful to business for half a century. Whatever your 
field, baking to building materials . . . textiles to tobacco, Staley’s ex- SOME OF INDUSTRIES SERVED 
tensive product development program may well have some answers for 

. . 
you. Write today for an informative booklet on the varied industrial Paper * Texte 
applications of Staley products. » Pome * Corrugeting 
* Leother * Explosives 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois * Mineral Processing 


SRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + KANSAS CITY + MEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + GAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOWS 





Why sprinklers sprinkle 
when things get hot! 


A major use of fusible alloys is in automatic sprinkler systems. Alloys made of various 
combinations of bismuth, cadmium, lead, zinc, tin and indium act as a lock to secure the 
spring-loaded valve which holds back water under pressure. At a predetermined tem- 
perature between 165 and 360 degrees Fahrenheit, the alloy melts, releasing the water 
through sprinklers to quench the incipient fire. 


The Federated Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company is an 
important producer of fusible or low melting alloys with a wide variety of industrial 


applications. Federated’s quality-controlled fusible alloys bear the name ‘‘Asarcolo.” 


Like all other Federated non-ferrous metal products... ingots, solders, type metals, 
anodes . . Asarcolo fusible alloys have been developed by Federated’s modern research 


facilities and trained field sales engineers to meet modern industrial needs 


No matter what characteristics or melting range you may need from a fusible alloy, 
think of Federated first as a source of supply. Our broad experience with all kinds of non- 
ferrous metals has earned us our reputation as Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Sededided WMitidle-\ fx 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY heme 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y sell @ 
in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, tid., Toronte and Montreal 





Alumioum, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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narrow down drastically the number of 
possible answers to a problem, even 
though they might not find the right 
solution. 


IV. How It Operates 


Before Rand Development under- 
takes an outside project, a three-man 
team made up of Rand, laboratory chief 
Charles Bootz, and Vice-Pres. Hitch- 
cock determine how they can approach 
the problem that’s brought to them. 
And once they agree on the approach, 
the project is put in the hands of a 
project officer. Bootz keeps close watch 
cach day on the work that’s being done. 
Hitchcock looks at the work two 
or three times a week. And Rand 
briefs himself on the project once a 
week, But it is really Bootz’s job to 
keep the project moving and to come 
up with a report on it each month. He 
must also keep the client company’s 
engineering staff in close touch with 
the work, and every time an important 
piece of development work is done on 
their project he will call them to the 
jaboratories to see for themselves 
¢ Patents—Many of Rand Develop 
ment’s clients pay a straight fee for 
work that’s done on their problems. In 
these cases, any new products or new 
methods developed to help the client 
become the property of the client 

But in other cases, a Rand Develop- 
ment client will come to the team of 
industrial trouble-shooters with detailed 
ideas for solving his problem—perhaps 
even with a partly developed device. He 
will not have continued with his work 
because of lack of time or money. 
When this happens, Rand Develop 
ment applies fresh tests to the project 
before it begins work. Chief of these 
tests is “Can we patent the device, if it 
works?” Next is “How much of our 
own money will we have to put into 
the project?” If the project looks suffi- 
ciently promising, Rand Development 
frequently will wait for the bulk of its 
profit to come from the royalties it will 
collect on the patents it will own. 
¢ Men in the Labs—Few of the 50-odd 
laboratory and machine shop employees 
are college trained engineers and scien- 
tists. Mostly, they are highly skilled 
craftsmen 

About 20 of them are called “project 
engineers.” They're generally second in 
command on a project. The man in 
charge of each job is a project officer— 
and he is always one of Rand’s asso- 
ciates. There are six of these, besides 
Rand himself: A. §S. Therall, Rand’s 
chief physicist, formerly with the Bu- 
reau of Standards in Washington; 
Hitchcock, a Yale-trained engineer who 
came to Rand after serving hitches as 
») researcher with two large corpora- 
tions; Bootz, who was formerly chief of 
the Watertown Arsenal’s metallurgical 
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Dodge selects Enjay Butyl inne 
rubber for big rear-window weatherstrip 


Super-durable Enjay Butyl fits perfectly Dodge’s rigid specifications for 
its rear-window weatherstrip. Under the toughest conditions of weather 
and use, Enjay Butyl parts stay like new, help add style and color to 
new cars. In fact, some automobiles have more than 100 parts made 
of this fabulous rubber. 


The many advantages of Enjay Butyl make it the almost perfect 
rubber for the automotive industry. Its price and ready availability are 
advantages, too. And it is now available in non-staining grades for white 
and light-colored parts, For full information and for skilled technical B U T Y L 
assistance in the uses of Enjay Butyl, contact the Enjay Company at 


either of the addresses below. 
Enjay Buty! is the super-durable rubber 


with outstanding resistance to aging 
Ensay ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


‘este : . . abrasion + tear « chipping « cracking - 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 8, Ohio. ozone and corona + chemicals + gases 


* heat + cold « sunlight + moisture 


36 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN SERVING INDUSTRY 





on every call with every one of your men with 


fre PORT-A-VIEW 


the self-contained projector, slide changer and screen 


YOUR SELLING MESSAGE — as you would deliver it 

— step-by-step, dramatically, in vivid color. Makes the 

tough “first” calls a cinch — opens doors for repeat visits. 

$54.95. Carry case — $14.95. Quantity discounts. 
30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Test PORT-A-VIEW for new selling impact. Write for 
a one-month trial without obligation to your company. 


THE FR CORPORATION « 951 Brook Ave., N.Y. 51, N.Y. 
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Gain Extra Storage 
..-.inm Every Aisle 


compact site, plus patented® off-set drive whee! with 200° 


Raymond Truck with lood measures aimost 7-ft. long, yet 
turning arc enables it to right-ongle tier in 6-ft. wide aisle 


INCREASE WAREHOUSE SPACE with a 
tae Raymond Tiering Truck, the truck that made 
WH 6-ft. aisles possible. Many firms report 4 to 6 

ft. gained per aisle, up to 50% more storage. 

| OVERALL LENGTH 80 

L1RWcR 32°}-—L0M0 ane You can make similar 

: space-savings. Operates 
safely on low-capacity 
elevators, floors. 


"PATENT W sea ay 


' ; ; 
AYMONZD ' S MODEL E257 Tele 
: . ‘ scopic. 2,000 ib. cap 


Also available in 3,000 


Electric | ; ond 4,000 Ib. cop 
TIERING TRUCK F 


Visit Booth No. 1122 | 
The RAYMOND CORPORATION $3 “!s)'c), Morsiing show 
5290 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 
Please send Bulletin on Ray 
mond Tiering Truck 
[) 2,000 ib. cap 
C) 3,000 Ib. cap 
C) 4,000 Ib. cap 
C) Move representative cal! 
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laboratory; Dr. Samuel Z. Cardon, 
Rand's chief chemist; Ted Jayne, a 
metallurgist; and Wallace H. Nichols, 
a mechanical enginecr. 

The non-college-trained men who 
work under these six are highly paid— 
but Rand won't give precise figures of 
their pay because he guesses published 
figures would wreck harmony in his 
laboratories 

Promoting harmony among the men 
is one of the closely attended jobs of 
the Rand, Hitchcock, Bootz trio. They 
get help in this from the company 
treasurer, Nicholas M. Graziano, whom 
Rand refers to as his “slave driver.” 
Graziano’s practical mind is not tinged 
with even high-school training. He 
spends a lot of his time prowling the 
laboratories asking questions about the 
projects under way. His most frequent 
question, addressed to project engineers, 
is: “What the hell are you doing?” If 
the particular engineer can explain his 
project clearly and make Graziano 
understand what he’s about, then Rand, 
Hitchcock, and Bootz feel that the 
work going on in the plant probably 
will sueceed—and find a good market. 
¢ Confused Scene—Inside the main 
laboratory where most of Rand’s devel 
opment work is done, things seem to be 
in complete confusion. Projects under 
way are separated from each other by 
low, temporary partitions. Off in an 
isolated corner is a small, but well 
equipped, machine shop. Around the 
walls are rows of home appliances of 
various vintages—and the engineers 
come up with a lot of ideas when they 
probe into these. Make-shift arrange- 
ments for conducting various tests clut- 
ter the floor 

On the mezzanine floor there are 
rows of cages for white mice. Here, 
Rand pursues his own spare-time re- 
search: experimenting to see whether 
cigarettes really can cause lung cancer. 
He produces cancer in the mice by 
ubjecting them to concentrations of 
tars from cigarettes. He gave up smok- 
ing when he produced the first cancer 
in his mice. So did most of his em- 
plovees. But at least half of them have 
started smoking again 
¢ Men and Machines—Down below, on 
the main floor, Rand Development has 
some $300,000 worth of complex test- 
ing machines ready for work. Rand 
and his men are fond of these machines. 
But they look on them only as aids to 
the work that goes on in the old labor 
utory in the coach house 

There, most of the heavy thinking 
goes on. The company’s big brains— 
Rand and his associates—are housed 
there. And to these men, the most 
important pieces of equipment in the 
company are the pencils and paper. The 
machines, they say, can only prove or 
disprove what's put down on paper 
with the end of a pencil. eno 
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Johns-Manville Fibretone 
ceilings in the Murphy 
Terminal Building, 
Bradley Field, effectively 
muffle the noise of heavy 
aircraft traffic outside . . . 
help provide a quiet, 
unhurried atmosphere 


Permacoustic 
Fissured 


Fibretone- 
Uniform 
Drilled 


Fibretone 
Variety 
Drilled 


Senacoustic 


Changing the 


xt 


din of roaring horsepower 
to a luiet purr... 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials meet today’s 
need for low-cost sound control 


Business and industry depend on mod- 
ern materials to achieve maximum 
acoustical efficiency. That's why prac- 
tically all new building and modern- 
ization specifications include acoustical 
ceilings to reduce disturbing noise. 
Johns-Manville offers a complete 
choice of highly efficient sound absorb- 
ing materials for every acoustical need. 

*J-M Permacoustic® Units—combine maxi- 
mum acoustical efficiency with architec- 
tural beauty. Has attractive fissured sur- 
face. Made of mineral wool, Perma- 
coustic meets all building code fire-safety 
requirements. 

*J-M Fibretone® Units—provide high 
acoustical efficiency at modest cost. Hun- 
dreds of small holes, drilled in a Uni- 
form or Variety pattern, act as “noise 
traps.” Fibretone has a white paint fin- 
ish. Available with flame-resistant finish. 


® J-M Sanacoustic” Units— perforated metal 
panels backed with a fireproof, highly 
sound-absorbent element. Noncombus- 
tible and sanitary. The white baked- 
enamel finish is easy to keep clean, and 
may be repainted. 


*J-M Transite™ Acoustical Panels—per 


e forated asbestos-cement facings backed 


with a mineral wool sound absorbing 
element. Suitable in areas with high 
humidity (dishwashing rooms, kitchens, 
swimming pools, etc.). 


For a complete survey by a J-M Acoustical 
Engineer, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New ; 

York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 

write 565 Lakeshore Road 

East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


PF 


See ‘MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 


45 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 
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Ir president; 


PORTRAIT at Reynolds 
David P. Reynolds, 


president of parts division; J 


Metal Co. 
vice-president 
Louis Reynolds, executive vice-president. 


(left to right) Richard S. Reynolds, 


sales; William G. Reynolds, vice 


They're in... 


Fight to Stay No. 2 
In Aluminum Market 


Chis month, investors got their first 
rack m over 20 years at a new public 

ue of Reynolds Metals 
Co., the producer of 
iluminum 


securities by 

nation’s No 
The issue—some $40-million in pre 

ferred stock—ties in with another recent 
Reynolds announcement: a contract to 
upply lord Motor Co. with 64-million 
lb. of molten aluminum annually for 
the next 10 years (BW—Jan.21'56,p80) 
Vhat’s the industrial 
‘Hluminum history. The new 
financing will cover part of the cost of 
200-million-lb. primary plant 
Reynolds is building at Listerhill, Ala., 
partly to fill the new order, partly to 
help meet the general rise in demand 
for the white metal 

¢ Rocketing—The whole aluminum in 
dustry has been skyrocketing in the past 
Last vear approximately | 


largest single 


order in 


new 


few vears 


8 §=6('ompanes 


560,000 tons were produced, more than 
double the 1950 amount. The rise in 
public consumption has been even 
greater than those figures indicate 

In 1950, the bulk of aluminum pro 
duction went to the government. Even 
in 1954, some sources estimate, govern 
ment demand—between stockpiling and 
defense production—absorbed close to 
25% of all production. Last year, de 
fense and the take by the stockpile 
plummeted, and civilian use shot up a 
good 30% in one year. Right now, with 
practically no government take, the 
metal is so tight that scrap aluminum 
sells for 25¢ per Ib.—3¢ above the virgin 
metal’s price of 22¢ 

This demand—no longer sparked 
purcly by defense needs as were the first 
two “rounds” of the industry’s expan 
sion (BW—Aug.13’55,p32)—has pro 


projected a slew of new companies into 


the field: Anaconda, Olin Mathieson, 
Harvey Machine. Announced expansion 
by the big three producers—Aluminum 
Co. of America, Reynolds, and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp.—plus the 
new entries, will raise over-all capacity 
from 1.5-million tons to over 2-million 
tons by 1958. 


1. Race Among Leaders 


Reynolds, the first outsider to chal- 
lenge the 50-year-long monopoly of 
Alcoa, would seem to be lagging some 
what in the current race. Kaiser Alumi- 
num, which didn’t start until 1946, al 
ready nudges Reynolds for the second 
spot, with 28.1% of total capacity 
against 28.6% for Reynolds. And Kai- 
ser has already announced expansion 
plans (page 60) to raise its primary pro- 
duction by 50% to put it right against 
Alcoa—even with the latter's proposed 
expansion of 25%-—and well ahead of 
Reynolds (BW —Dec.10°55,p32) 

The four Reynolds brothers—Richard, 
Jr., Louis, William, and David—who 
run the company and own majority in 
terest—admit they may be bumped tem- 
porarily. But they don’t expect that 
situation to remain for long, if it does 
occur. “We haven’t announced all our 
plans by a long shot,” declares Rich 
ard, president, and eldest of the four. 

David, who heads up sales, goes fur- 
ther. “We not only won't be bumped 
out of second place, but we're going to 
give Alcoa a run for first.”’ 
¢ Innovator—The rest of the aluminum 
industry doesn’t exactly swallow that 
claim whole, but won't bet against it 
100% either. Although competitors oc- 
casionally resent Reynolds’ aggressive 
search for sales (one competitor loftily 
terms it opportunistic”), for the most 
part they concede that Reynolds has 
probably been the great innovator for 
the industry in the postwar decade. 

Say the brothers: “We never took a 
pound of business away from Alcoa. 
We've generated far more business for 
the entire aluminum industry than we 
ever got ourselves.” Surprisingly, com- 
petitors agree. Says one: “In some ways 
Reynolds led the pack. With their in- 
tensive brand promotion and merchan- 
dising of consumer products, they've 
done more than anybody to stimulate 
the acceptance of aluminum.” 


ll. From Foil to Boat Hulls 


Reynolds, you might say, backed into 
aluminum production. The company 
started as a processor of foil, went into 
primary production in 1940 mainly be- 
cause it was unable to get all the metal 
it wanted either from Alcoa—then sole 
domestic producer—or from European 
sources. 

Today it ranks well up in the top 100 
companies in the country, with sales last 
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THE NEW 
FARM PROGRAM 





HE Administration’s emergency farm 

program shows to what extremities a 
government can be reduced by years of 
political temporizing with an economic 
situatipn. Price guarantees originally de- 
signed to spur farm production to abnormal 
wartime levels were allowed to continue 
for a full decade after the war ended, de- 
spite the increasingly obvious fact that 
these guarantees were causing overproduc- 
tion and that the accompanying output 
controls were not preventing it as they 
were intended to do. The natural result is 
an accumulation of surplus products which 
has been forcing farm prices and farm in- 
come down despite the guarantees and 
which the Administration believes can 
now be liquidated only by the drastic and 
costly expedient of paying farmers for not 


producing. 


Social and Economic Aspects 


In an industry like farming, with a rela- 
tively stable market, the natural effect of 
rising productivity is to reduce the number 
of workers required to produce a market- 
able volume of output. This has been hap- 
pening in agriculture for more than twenty 
years, 

The basic weakness of Federal policy 
throughout this period has been that it 
endeavored to meet the social need by pre- 
venting the fulfillment of the economic 
need. “Agriculture is more than an in- 
dustry; it is a way of life. The family farm 
must be preserved.” This has been and is 
the keynote of Federal policy. The implica- 
tion is that family farms must be preserved 
regardless of their individual ability or 
inability to survive on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

Programs based on this type of thinking 
are foredoomed to failure. The clock can- 
not be turned back. The march of progress, 
in the sense of technological improvement, 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44ch ST 
LONDON PARIS 


Member Federal Deposit Ineurance Corporation 


140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST 


is irresistible. It can sometimes be im- 
peded, at immense cost to all the people, 
but in the end it must prevail. Personal 
hardships require relief, but the people's 
right to enjoy the benefits of industrial effi- 
ciency must be respected, in agriculture as 
well as in other economic sectors. 


The “Soil Bank” 


Against this background, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals must be judged as a set 
of emergency devices to meet the present 
marketing crisis, not as a definitive solu- 
tion to the “farm problem.” The President 
suggested as oe when he said that the 
program was designed to “speed the transi- 
tion to a stable, prosperous and free peace- 
time agriculture with a bright future.” 

Perhaps the most significant statement 
in the President's message is this: “I do 
not age se this program as a device to 
empty Government warehouses so they 
may be filled again. There is, therefore, a 
basic corollary to the acreage reserve pro- 
gram: in future years we must avoid, as a 
plague, farm programs that would en- 
courage the building-up of new price- 
depressing surpluses.” 

If successive Administrations and suc- 
cessive Congresses have the wisdom and 
the political courage to observe this rule, 
the “soil bank” may really help to “speed 
the transition to a stable, prosperous and 
free peacetime agriculture with a bright 
future.” 


From the February issue of Tue Guaranty 
Survey, monthly review of business and economic 
conditions published by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

The complete is- 
sue is available 


on request. . 
Guaranty 
Survey 
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year close to $400-million. With 27 
plants, it’s completely integrated from 
mining and transporting its own ore, 
through primary metal production, to 
merchandising finished consumer prod- 
ucts. 

Until a few years ago, Reynolds was 
almost a one-man show, run with an 
iron hand by R. S. Reynolds, the father 
of the boys. Since his death last vear 
the top spots are shared equally by the 
brothers, who also jointly control over 
50% of the common stock. The Reyn- 
olds boys have been in the business 
since college. Richard, the one excep 
tion, was for a while in the securities 
business in the family-affiliated Revn 
olds & Co. 
¢ Target: The Consumer—Almost since 
the beginning, the family has believed 
that the long-run development of alumi 
num depended more on acceptance by 
the ultimate consumer than by industry. 

Reynolds Wrap, the household foil, 
is a case in point. Today it’s one of the 
most profitable items in the line. But 
when it was introduced in 1947, it was 
considered as much a “sampler” as a 
office help, it is possible to attract and product. The idea: “Convince the con 
sumer of the value of the material in his 
own home with a sample he uses him 
self, and he'll accept it and want it in 
A big “employee benefit” in any office other products. Then producers will 
have to supply it.” 

The foil was promoted in an inten- 

that dates, signs and fills in the amount line sive ad campaign, directed to consum 
ers, on the value of wrapping foil in 
particular, aluminum in general. Rey- 
It saves time, cuts down errors and lightens nolds claims to be the first primary 
metals producer to advertise direct to 
the work load. the consumer on a product basis rather 
than an institutional basis. 
The Todd Disburser is smaller and The campaign was successful enough 
that, according to a recent survey by a 
customer-company, the name Revnolds 
automatically. It shreds amount lines into has become almost synonymous with 
household foil. Food processors using it 
for packaging have taken to imprinting 
on their labels a second “seal” saying 
that the product is wrapped in Reyn- 
olds foil. Over 3-billion packages last 
vear carried the seal. The Reynolds 
who isn't these days?) mail the coupon. brothers feel that the double-barreled 
. campaign is selling not only their own 
products, but the industry as well—and 
many in the trade agree 

Similar reasoning was behind the 
more recent introduction of Do-It 
Yourself-Aluminum—lightweight shapes 
workable by home handymen, with 
wood-cutting tools. Though it’s a tiny 
part of the company’s volume, it does 
sell in close to 15,000 retail outlets 
Name and Reynolds feels that the more wavs 


the consumer learns about the metal di- 

ROCHESTER NEW YORK rectly, the more big producers will latch 
SALES OFFICES IN @) PRINCIPAL CITIES on to it for their products. 

BSIDIARY OF i ¢ First Love—Although Reynolds is _ 

yanding its primary production, and wi 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION Sontians 4. do 4 it’s still oriented 

more strongly to fabrication. About 

20% of its production is sold as basic 


A, spite of the critical shortage of 


keep good employees. 


is the Todd Disburser — the machine 


on checks in one fast, efficient operation. 


lighter than a typewriter. It dates 


checks with indelible ink. It controls 


and counts every signature, 


If you're having personnel problems (and 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N. ¥. 


Please give us full information regarding your 


Disburser. No obligation, of course. 
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How to handle 230,000 volts in an 8" pipe 


Safest, most reliable way known is Oilostatic. Now a well- 


known system, Oilostatic was considered a radical change 
from conventional practices when first developed by Okonite 
engineers in 1932. This self-supervising system can transmit 
huge blocks of power underground at high voltages—as much 
as 230,000 volts. Okonite paper-insulated cables carry the 
load in a steel pipe filled with oil, operating under a pressure 


of 200 Ibs. per square inch. 

It is used extensively by major power companies where 
safe, economical high voltage transmission must be made in 
congested areas. With the use of higher voltages a definite 
trend, Oilostatic systems are specified more and more for 
important high voltage transmission circuits. The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 


where there’s ELECTRICAL POWER 
---there’s OKONITE CABLE 


3312 








NATIONAL FOLDI NG BOX 


c Oo M PAN FY o fv s t+o Nn 
FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


GALES OFrFices: CHAYSLER SUILOING. HEW YORK 17. HY NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN: BOGOTA. Hd, 


BOSTON AND PALMER, MASS, STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSOURGH, PA 


FOLDING BOR PLANTS: BOGOTA, 1.1.) NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN + PALMER. MASE., STEUBENVILLE, OWID, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA. © s. HEW HAVEN MONTVILLE AND VERSAILLES CONN. READING PA. STEVEENVILALE © WHITE MALL. OO. 
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metal. The balance it fabricates itself 
into mill products (sheet, bar, wire) or 
actual consumer products ranging from 
foil to boat hull 

Reynolds, sensitive to attacks in the 
trade that it’s competing with its own 
customers, retorts that all major pro 
ducers are heavy in fabncation, that 
Alcoa, for instance, is the world’s big 
gest producer of pots and pans. But, 
Richard admit We came up as fabri 
cators, and that till our first love 
Nobody will go into the aluminum 
business with its terrifically heavy in 
vestments and headaches just to sell 


pig.” 


Widening Markets 


Only now, the brothers feel, are the 
big new markets for aluminum really 
opening up (BW—Jan.21°56,p80). 

l'oday, construction accounts for the 
biggest single slice of aluminum us¢ 
for roofing, siding, ductwork, insulation. 
At one time Reynolds was coming out 
with what seemed a new construction 
product every week, and some people 
still credit the company with making 
the first big bid for the light metal in 
the building field. But other fields may 
soon eclipse that 
¢ Wiring—In the clectrical industry, 
aluminum is rapidly replacing copper 
for long distance cables, bus bars, phone 
lines (BW—Oct.1'55,p140). Revnolds 
has developed a new, patented, self 
insulating transformer wiring that is 
estimated to reduce the cost of build 
ing transformers by 40 to 50 
With that much saving, the company 
figures its new material will inevitably 
replace older techniqu idd another 
100-million Ib. of new business for the 
industry 
e Autos—But the ficld Reynolds eves 
most yearningly is transportation— 
which is already, including aircraft, the 
second largest consumer. Here Revn 
olds could be sitting pretty It has 
the jump on the rest of the aluminum 
industry with an unusual setup—with 
the two biggest auto makers, Ford and 
General Motors, constructing plants 
adjacent to Reynolds’ facilities to take 
direct delivery of molten metal right 
from the reduction pots. Reynolds is 
the only one of the three major alumi 
num producers to have effected such 
plant-to-plant ties 

Slight use of aluminum by autos has 
been a major disappointment to the 
industry Aluminum in this year’s 
models averages 30 Ib. per car. 

If auto use could be pashed up to 
156 Ib. per car on the average, it would 
mean an additional consumption of 
over 700-million Ib. yearly, almost 25 
of the industry’s present production 
¢ Ford and GM—The Ford contract is 
a definite indication of wider use of th« 
metal in forthcoming models. Reyn- 
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new Hulo-leed 
by DRI-STAT 


makes photocopy processing automatic! 





now photocopying is EASIER 
BETTER 

FASTER 

LOWER COST 





Auto-Feed is the only real advance in photocopying since the Peerless 
“Bright-Light” system took the photocopyer out of the closet and put it 
on the office desk. 

With Auto-Feed, automatic fingers take the photocopy papers from 
your hands and feed them through the processor at precisely the correct 
speed. You cannot make an error. Positive and negative sheets are 
mechanically locked together to assure perfect registration 

Exposure settings are much less critical because development is guar 
anteed along the entire length of the sheet. And you get many more copies 
in less time because you can expose one set of prints while the Dri-Stat 
is automatically processing another 

Like all Peerless Dri-Stat machines, the new Auto-Feed copies 
more things better than any other photocopyer. Letters, charts, drawings, 
clippings, half-tones, colored inks, pencilled notations are reproduced 
with photographic accuracy 

The new Auto-Feed is available in a combination printer and 
processor, Or aS a processor alone. Your Peerless distributor will be 
pleased to demonstrate the Auto-Feed or the Standard Dri-Stat right in 


Ask us to prove rt! 
ro om. 


PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS 
Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y 


PEERLESS 
m3 
DRI-STAT 


I would like to see the Dri-Stat Auto-Feed operate in my 
own office under my normal office lights. Please have your 
nearest distributor call me for an appointment 


Name 
litle 

Company 
Street 


City 


Ae gee 








Photo illustrates cleaning 
efficiency of Buell “SF” 
Electric Precipitator. Pre- 
cipitator section serving 
left stack has power 
turned on while right sec- 
tion has power off. 


\ 


Taking the Smoke 


STRICT ORDINANCES against air pollution are no problem 
when Buell Dust Collection Systems are put to work. Why? 
Because that extra percent of efficiency engineered into Buell 
systems permits full production even under the toughest anti- 


air-pollution codes 


HAPPY SOLUTION to your air pollution problem rests en- 


tirely in Buell’s hands. Buell engineers accept complete respon- 
sibility from problem stage to the successful operation. 


NO GUESSWORK in a Buell installation either! Buell engi- 


neers analyze your “smoke,” study your operating conditions, 
make recommendations based on experience and the perform- 
ance data of comparable Buell installations the world over. 


WRITE TODAY for booklet “The Recovery and Collection of 


Industrial Dust.” Dept. 30-B, Buell Engineering 
Company, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, New Yerk. 


MEITCHANICAL 
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i=) Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
An... DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 


Companies 





olds will be supplying Ford an aver- 
age of 32 lb. per car in molten form, 
plus an unrevealed amount of addi- 
tional fabricated parts. And the con- 
tract anticipates the possibility of Ford 
taking three times as much in the 
future. That's in addition to contracts 
the motor firm still has with other 
producers. 

his isn’t Reynolds’ first such deal. 
It has been supplying General Motors 
with molten metal, in smaller amounts, 
since 1950. 

In 1949, when GM developed its new 
Dvnaflow unit, which needed 2 Ib. to 
3 Ib. of aluminum, it couldn't get 
cnough from its regular suppliers. Reyn 
olds had just installed two new pot 
lines at its Jones Mills (Ark.) plant, 
needed the metal badly for its own 
fabrication, but wanted even more to 
get a toe hold in the auto field. Reyn 
olds convinced GM that the best way 
to use the large quantities economically 
was to take the molten metal, and to 
put up an adjoining plant of its own to 
work the hot stuff. 

About a year ago, Ford indicated in- 
terest in a similar deal, also agreed to 
put its own foundry adjacent to the 
upcoming reduction plant. 

In the Ford deal, the tie-in saves the 
auto maker the cost of transporting, 
storing, and remelting pig for casting. 
For Reynolds it means optimum opera 
tion of its new reduction plant, with 
the molten deliveries as a constant 
nucleus. The molten metal won't be 
a high-profit item (the part of the con 
tract for fabricated parts will supply 
some gravy) but most important, it is 
expected to put Reynolds on the ground 
floor of the burgeoning auto market 

Some Reynolds competitors pooh- 
pooh the idea, however—largely on the 
ground of the low profit in pig or 
molten metal as compared with fab- 
ricated parts. These also profess to see 
a threat to industry stability in tying 
up such a large aluminum supply to one 
purchaser—a prolonged strike or cut- 
back on either side, they sav, might 
result in a shortage or glut of aluminum. 
¢ Trucks, Too—Now Revnolds is trv 
ng to persuade truck makers to build 
their engines from the light metal. 
E.ven though aluminum is more expen 
sive than cast iron, they argue, it can be 
machined three times faster. Also it has 
a high scrap value and Reynolds says 
truckers can afford to pay $1 extra for 
each pound of weight saved, since they 
can carry that much more payload 

If truck makers remain obdurate, 
says Louis Reynolds, who heads pro- 
duction, the metals company will just 
start making truck motors itself to prove 
the point 
© Make-It-Yourself—That’s a usual tac- 
tic with Reynolds. The company is one 
of the country’s largest printers of 
packaging materials—running 40 gra- 
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Bright future for black diamonds 


Coal production can more than 
double by 1975 with bank help 


One of the major forces behind coal’s 
recent comeback 1s the growing de 
mand for electrical power. Today 
giant electrical generators get half 
their energy from coal. By 1975 it's 
estimated that electric energy will 
be tripled. At that time, despite the 
introduction of atomic power, the 
utilities may need as much as 500 
million tons of coal per year (more 
than 1955's ital produc tion) 

Other forces are at work, too. It 
takes a ton of coal to make a ton of 
steel. Last year's steel output hit 115 
million tons 10°, over the year be 
fore. The organic-chemical industry 
relies on coal for '4 of its raw mate 
rials to fashion a growing list of 
consumer products. And new-type 
boilers and firing equipment thrive 
on low-cost types of coal 

To prepare for the growing needs 
of the future and to cut today’s 
costs coal men are investing sums 
in reserve exploration and new 


equipment Doda automatic min 
ers rip eight tons of coal out of a 
cam in a minute and giant sho 
els scoop up that much in one bite 
As coal begins to reshape its ce 
tin large commercial bank like 
The First National Cit Bank of 
New York will be called on to pla 
an increasingly important role. First 
National City bankers are prepared 
to set up individuall tailored 
financing arrangements to help oper 
ators purchase labor-saving equip 
ment and develop mins properties 
In addition, First National City can 
help find new outlets for coal prod 
ucts in this counts ind oversea 
through its world-wide branch and 
correspondent bankin stem 


And as coal companies realign 
corporate and financial structures 
to impre efficiency and competitive 
position in the solid-fuels market 
(so clearly marked for expansion) 
First National City bankers will 
continue to provide financial help 
and counsel. This they are in a good 
position to do, since they are backed 
by resources of about $7 billion, 73 
Domestic and 61 Overseas Branches 
and 144 years experience in finan 
ing industr 

Whatever expansion your busine 
ma be planning, youll find the 
facilities of First National City in 

tluable. Consult with one of our 
officers the next time you have a 


financial problem 








How to stay in the chips...qand 


You're the 


ina paper mill 


superintendent of a busy Northeastern pulp 


Its early in OF 1 crisp spring morning. But you're hot 
ps} 


under the collar, That headache of a chipper drive is down 


twaiiti And so 


' ' 
Ss proaut tion 


Your Master Mechani 
Another 35° wide 


s report is on the desk. It’s the same 
old storys top-quality belt was put on 


those king sized pulleys i short time ago. Everything went 
fine, until the chipper s flying blades hit some of those 
tou h lows that throw up to Loo overloads on its 650 h p. 


motor Ihe belt stretched and slipped couldn't deliver 


the powell 


And then it quickly burned up. 


What to do? 


iengineering advises that means tearing out the chipper 


The mechanic suggests a direct drive. But 


room—estimates the cost at $10,000 to $50,000. Obviously 


that’s out.what next? Maybe the Purchasing Agent can help. 


You tell him your story. He listens, sympathizes, doesn’t 
know what he can do, but he remembers a recent visit from 
the G.1T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. They had talked 
about belts. Why not get his opinion? A quick call and 


he ’s on his way. 


You go over the drive in detail with the G.T7.M. The final 
recommendation: L. Careful balancing and facing off of the 
pulleys 2. Using the proper crown heights 3. A COMPASS 


250 Transmission Belt, just 28° wide, but muscled with 


endless, airplane type steel cables 
Well, you're skeptic al, but decide it’s worth a try. You even 
tell the G.1.M. if his belt lasts only a year, you'll be more 


than satisfied and plenty surprised 


The pay-off? Today, the G.T.M’s belt has been running for 








‘save *40,000 


: 
’ 
close to two years without @ single down time looks 
j 


good for years more. You are not only surprised, but in the 


chips to stay bv a good S 10.000. 


What's more you feel sure the G.T.M. can help you with 
any industrial rubber problem. And he’s always available 
through your Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 

IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He 
can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and 


many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him 


in the Yellow Pages under ‘Rubber Goods” or ‘‘Rubber Products 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Give us one of your employees for three days... 
he may save your business 


Last winter an oil well fire in Oklahoma burned for 
forty hours and cost $40,000 before they called in 
Floyd ‘Timmons, an Ansul Fire School graduate, who 
extinguished it in five seconds. 


We have many such cases in our files, and they all 
go to prove just one thing: all the fire-fighting equip- 
ment in the world will not save your business unless 
trained hands are available to man that equipment. 


Since 1940 Ansul has operated the nation’s only 
fire-training school sponsored by an equipment manu- 
facturer. Many hundreds of Ansul’s customers have 
sent one or more of their employees to this unique 
school for three days of intensified training. Here, 


your employee will receive practical training, the 
kind he can pass on to others in your plant and 
thereby multiply its value. There is no charge for 
this training whatsoever. It is one of the many extra 
services made available to all Ansul users. 


These services, teamed up with dependable Ansul 
fire-fighting equipment, give you what you really pay 
for, what you really need—complete fire protection 


You owe it to the life of your business to learn more 
about the Ansul Fire Training School. We will send 
you complete details and a schedule of session dates. 
Write THe Ansut CuemicaL Company, Fire Equip- 
ment Division, Dept. W-101, Marinette, Wisconsin. 


neer manufacturer of Fire Extinguishing Equipment, Refrigerants and Mechanical Refrigeration Products, Industrial and Fine Organic Chemicals. 





vure presses—because commercial print 
ers before World War II were laggard 
about working with foil. 

The aluminum industry has been 
trying for years with little success to 
get can makers to work with the metal. 
So Reynolds last year bought its own 
can-making line, developed an all 
iluminum can for oil-packaging, went 
out and got three orders from oil com- 
panies—then turned over orders and 
techniques to the three leading can 
companies to get them working with 
the material 

One of its selling arguments, how- 
ever, may not hold up for the long 
run; the aluminum can, unlike the 
traditional one of steel, is recoverable, 
with 95% of the metal re-usable. At 
the current high price of scrap, that 
makes aluminum cans cheaper for the 
user than steel. But, if the price of 
crap drops, that argument would go. 
¢ Few Limits—Their recent develop 
ments include an all-aluminum home 
‘ir conditioner, including the condenser 
ind evaporators, which Reynolds ex 
pects to see on the market shortly, and 
in all-aluminum hot water tank. It’s 
testing a new technique, combining 
photography and enameling, which can 
supplement aluminum’s already wide 
range of colors and finishes with new 
simulations of marble or wood grains 

Che only “mature” markets the Reyn 
olds brothers will concede are aircraft, 
cigarette wrapping, and kitchen utensils 
Aluminum packaging, for instance, is 
used today in only about 5% of the 
market industry men see available for 
it, and it accounts for only a small 
fraction of the industry's poundage 
¢ Wrap-Up—Largely due to Reynolds 
persuasion, foil wrapping is showing up 
in a lot of places you'd hardly think of 
It’s got some obvious practical use for 
items subject to effect of moisture 
detergents, cereals, dried fruits. More 
important, the Reynolds family figures, 
is another characteristic 

Even when completely overprinted, 
iluminum wrapping has a higher light 
reflectance than paper, greater eye 
catching qualities—vital features for dis 
play in self-service stores 

One top-brand soap recently switched 
to gold-color foil, pitched an ad cam 
paign on the foil itself, saw sales zoom 
Che brothers foresee foil actually going 
into magazines for high-impact ads 
David anticipates that in a short time 
most soaps will be aluminum wrapped. 
lhe company is going after the bread 
market, too: The pitch is keeping 
bakery products fresh longer, avoiding 
inventory losses. 


IV. Expansion Strategy 


The company’s sales, the brothers 
say, are now limited only by its primary 
capacity But expansion is being 
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Lighting by makes the big difference... 
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Guarding their CYS opis sin 


and fatigue is the responsibility of everyone from parents to school 
authorities. Day-Brite, too, considers it a responsibility. That's why 
Day-Brite school lighting is engineered and designed to protect chil- 
dren’s priceless sight by taking the strain out of seeing ... When you 
invest in school lighting, don’t take chances. Insist on Day-Brite——it 
makes the big difference in seeing and learning. Call your Day-Brite 
representative—look for him in your classified phone directory. Or, 
send for school-lighting data. 


OMciOtoOL.yY eETres 


Nation's largest manufacturer of lighting equipment DAY- B RITE 


—fer schools, stores, factories, offices, hospitals Lighting Jirlured 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Missourl 


Companies 9 





ALL POINTS 
U.S.A. 


(\ ; P-L-E serves the Nation. 
{\ : For shipments to and from 
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ern, Intermountain, and 
Pacific points, route 
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BENSON POWERS EVERV 
THING WITH BURGESS 
BATTERIES ! 











You'll find Burgess Batteries at work in hundreds 
of Industrial and Electronic fields. Burgess Bat- 
teries can be custom tailored to fit a particular 
job by Burgess Engineers. Let Burgess Specialists 
assist and advise you—on call—about your special 
battery problems. Write Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Department BW56, Freeport, Illinois. 
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BURGESS GATTERY COMPANY 
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handled cautiously. For one thing, ts 
long-term debt today totals about $300- 
million, about 50° more than net 
worth. For another, the family is op- 
posed to selling more common stock. 
As major stockholders, they're adamant 
about “diluting” their equity with addi- 
tional common to pay for higher-cost fa 
cilities. That's de no new common 
has been sold since the original offering 
in 1934, although there have been sev 
eral stock dividends, and a recent five 
for-one split. 

Reynolds likes the kind of deal it has 
in the Ford contract—long-range orders 
(1) in sufficient quantity to underwrite 
a much larger capacity, and (2) pri- 
marily for new uses of the metal. Other 
customers, says Pres. Richard, are 
standing in line for similar arrange 
ments. 

As other long-range contracts for 
basic metal can be balanced off against 
Reynolds’ own fabricating require 
ments, new facilities will be added 
financed through retained earnings, 
bank loans, or bonds. Revnolds tra 
ditionally has the lowest payout of 
earnings in the industry—cash dividends 
have averaged only 15% of net earnings 
over the past decade 
¢ Chained?—The brothers maintain 
they'd be considerably larger now if the 
government hadn't prevented them 
though they concede that thev leased 
in 1946, and bought in 1949, govern 
ment surplus plants at what are now 
considered bargain prices. That, they 
sav, was at a time when everybody els 
was worrying about a glut of aluminum 
and they were the only ones who 
wanted, or bid on, the big plants. (In 
1946, however, Alcoa was still officially 
labeled a monopoly and forbidden to 
bid.) 

Ihe holdback came in 1950, the 
brothers claim. When government of 
ficials were arguing that military needs 
would take only 7% of the existing ca 
pacity, and that aluminum was prima 
rily a “defense metal,” they say, Reyn 
olds was arguing for more expansion 
for tong-range consumer markets, whil 
both Alcoa and Kaiser demurred. Yet 
they complain, they got the smallest ex 
pansion allocations of the three com 
panies, insist that’s the onlv reason 
Kaiser climbed up on them so quickly. 
Even so, in each of the past four vears, 
Reynolds has increased its capacity by 
25% over vear-before levels 
¢ Unworried—The brothers aren't at 
all bothered by Kaiser's announcement 
of a bigger long-range program. Carc 
fully guarded in their Louisville office 
is a 25-vear master plan which not only 
details Reynolds’ own planned produc 
tion (many times larger than now), 
sites, power and transportation facilities, 
but even expected customers and the 
quantities they'll take. 
¢ Tight—There’s good reason for Revn- 
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GLASSINE PAPER 


The Inside Story on Cookie Packaging 


The high shortening content in fresh, crisp cookies 
will seep through ordinary papers, accelerating 
rancidity development and resulting in a stained, 
unsightly package. However, fluted cups, cor- 
rugated pads and dividers made of glassine easily 
and economically solve this inside problem. 
Dense, greaseproof Rhinelander glassine pre- 
vents staining. Shock protection for delicate 
baked goods is also provided. And, glassine’s gloss 
and color give a rich gift-package look to the box. 


Glassine is also used for cookie bags and outer 
wraps where its brilliance and fine printing quali- 
ties can be utilized. Rhinelander makes a wide 
variety of glassine and greaseproof papers for 
many types of protective packaging. 

They are available in assorted colors and in 
waxed*, laminated and coated grades for mois- 
ture-resistant packaging. Write for samples, stat- 
ing your application. 


*Waxed and printed grades available through leading converters. 


RHINELANDER PAPER 


Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 





This is the story of one 

of the many contacts made 
Square D Field Engi 
which resulted in 
increased production 

or reduced cost 

—or both 











It took More than a Pipe Dream 
to lick THIS job! 


The engineering company which was assigned the tremendous 
job of coating this oil pipe line, faced a tough problem in electrical 
control. For top efficiency, the control had to be designed to 
operate either from public utility service or from a portable gen- 
erator. It had to be weatherproof. And most important, it had to 
be mobile to avoid dismantling and rewiring every time the 
coating plant was moved down the line. 


A Square D Field Engineer was called in on the job. He 
designed a complete distribution and control system, comprised 
mostly of “standard” equipment supplied from a Square D 
distributor’s stock. Special items were rushed through one of 
Square D’s strategically located assembly plants. 

Besides meeting every rigid specification, this system 
led to substantial savings in both time and materials. 

At your service—in 3 important ways 


Field Engineering Counsel is available through Square D 
branch offices in all principal United States cities—and in 
Canada, Mexico and England. Backing up this counsel are 
the design and manufacturing facilities of 14 strategically 
located Square D factories and the localized services of a 
ration-wide network of authorized electrical distributors. 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


102 ( ompantes 





olds to expand:.It could use all of its 
primary production for its own fabrica 
tion today and still be squeezed. Though 
direct government demands have 
dropped off sharply, production is still 
subject to government call. Original 
government financing agreements—still 
effective—require that 25% of produc 
tion must be made available to inde 
pendent customers—and every bit of 
that is claimed. Extruders of aluminum 
have been growing so fast—300% since 
1950—that primary producers can’t keep 
up. 

Reynolds’ theoretical capacity is 
829-million !b., but plants have been 
running well over that—they turned out 
over 900-million Ib. last year 

All the 200-million-lb. capacity of the 

new Listerhill plant will go to meet the 
Ford contract and Reynold’s own needs 
at its Sheffield, Ala., fabricating plant. 
The government isn’t involved in the 
newest round, and the 25%-for-inde 
xendents requirement doesn’t apply 
1ere. 
e What It Has—Today, Reynolds has 
two alumina plants (where the ore, 
bauxite, is converted to the alumina 
powder) six aluminum reduction plants 
(where the powder becomes aluminum) 
and 19 fabricating plants. There are 
two major complexes for alumina and 
reduction: one in Arkansas, hard by 
sizable company-owned bauxite de 
posits; the other in Corpus Christi, 
l'ex., where ore from Reynolds’ Jamai 
can fields can be unloaded directly into 
the plants 

Although actual comparisons aren't 
available, Reynolds believes it has larger 
reserves of good quality bauxite than 
any of its competitors. It controls siz 
able acreage in Jamaica, has another 
5,000 acres in Arkansas, and additional 
leases in Haiti and British Guiana. At 
its coming capacity of 1,120-million Ib., 
its current proven reserves aré enough 
for 75 years 
® Fuel—Nor does powc! the essential 
element in production of the metal, 
since it takes 10 kwh. to produce onc 
pound of aluminum—worry Reynolds 
Ihe bulk of its production is based on 
natural gas, for which it has firm con 
tracts for a number of vears. It uses 
some hydropower in Oregon, but isn’t 
pinning its long-range plans to hydro, 
or even to current sources of supply 

It already owns sizable coal deposits 

one key to future locations of plants 
in Kentucky and Wyoming. Original 
plans for the new plant, in fact, were 
to place it in the Ohio Valley, using 
Kentucky coal as a power source. That 
was changed only when the Tennessec 
Valley Authority offered Revnolds 
enough firm power to operate in Ala 
bama 

Reynolds claims that power costs, 
working from its own coal, would be 
even lower than it will by paying TVA 
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THE SAME PROBLEM 


KEPT THEM BOTH WORKING LATE! 


The production chief wonders how 
to get more output from his ma- 
chines. The oiler wonders how to 
keep them running. Both know that 
vital time is lost when machines 
must be stopped for lubrication dur- 
ing the day. And yet, without proper 
lubrication, the threat of breakdown 
grows. Perhaps if the oiler and his 
chief pooled their knowledge, they 
might discover a simple solution to 
their problems. 

Yes, back of lost man-hours, ma- 
chine downtime, and product spoil- 
age frequently lies the real trouble- 


maker, old-fashioned lubrication 
methods. If you are looking for ways 
to increase production and decrease 
costs, you may find an answer in im- 
proved lubrication. 
Modern Automatic Alemite Lubrica- 
tion. A Mid-west manufacturer cut 
costs $20,000 a year. A paper com- 
pany saved $3,000 a month. And a 
textile firm ended substantial pro- 
duction wastes. 
The answer: Modern Alemite sys- 
tems that automatically feed exactly 
the right amount of oil or grease to 
every lubrication point... that keep 


ALEMITE 


> U6 Pat. OFF 


38 Years of Lubrication Progress 


machines running longer with less 
downtime ...that eliminate oil waste 
and product spoilage 

Take a look around your shop. 
Ask yourself if an Alemite lubrica- 
tion expert might not recommend an 
inexpensive solution to your lubri- 
cation problems. Wherever you are, 
there is an Alemite representative 
ready to serve you. 


promt nnm FREE! NEW BOOKLET! ~<---~-. 


Alemite Div. of Stewart-Warner, Dept. 6-26 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentiemen: Please send me my free copy of 
"An Executive's Approach to Lubrication Prob 
lems.’’ No obligation, of course 
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City 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line”’ surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of 
location you are interested in, Call or 


write 


H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1402 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 





look to... CLARAGE 


fou ain handling ond, 
conditioning equipment, 


Large ones like leading uni 
versities. Smaller ones like ele 
mentary schools across America 
All know the worth of Clarage 
equipment, And the same is truc 
lor EVERY type of building 
Whatever your air handling and 
conditioning requirements, call 
upon Clarage—dependable 
equipment for making air your 
servant, 


Clarage specializes — builds air 


handling and conditioning FAN COMPANY 


wAL AMAT MICHIGAN 


equipment exclusively. 


Compan 





3 mills against 4 mills per kwh. to the 
government power source. But this way 
it avoids, right now, the heavy capital 
investment of some $40-million for a 
power plant, preferring to put the 
money directly into aluminum facilities. 
¢ Next Moves—Plans for Ohio Valley 
operation haven't been abandoned. In 
all probability, this will be the next 
move. Wyoming may be further off, 
but power there will come even cheaper. 
With an “indefinite” supply of good 
coal that can be strip-mined down to 
200 feet, and a whole lake for water, 
Reynolds figures power could be gen- 
erated for a top of 24 mills And with 
location just about midway between 
Arkansas bauxite and growing West 
Coast markets, transportation costs 
would still be reasonable. 

The brothers say they have no inten 
tion of ever going into Canada for pri 
mary production, although they prob 
ably will expand fabrication there. Thes 
argue that transportation costs of baux 
ite north and pig south more than 
offset any power saving from water 
power. “I'd rather have Kentucky power 
at 4 mills,” declares Richard, “than 
Canadian hydro free.” 
¢ In the Distance—Reynolds is tying 
its future more to transportation than 
power. For one thing, the brothers 
expect that by the expiration of even 
their current 10-year and 20-year fuel 
and power contracts, atomic power—or 
solar power which they're experiment 
ing with themselves—may make power 
locations unimportant 
¢ Problem—But there's one long-range 
problem that the Reynolds brothers 
may not vet have found an answer for 

Almost until his death, their father, 
R. S., Sr, ran the company with an 
iron hand. All four sons took to the 
business like ducks to water, all are con 
sidered good in their respective fields 

But all four are still young men— 
Richard, the oldest, is onlv 47—and they 
sit tightly on the top spots. A family 
meeting is an executive committee 
meeting, and vice versa 

There are some suggestions outside 
the company that though the top seems 
secure, there are lots of bright young 
men at lower levels—with no place to 
Zo 

Ihe theory goes: Nobody with really 
ambitious drive is going to settle in 
advance for a long-range picture of fifth 
best spot. He won't even go in when 
he knows the top spots won't be vacant 
for mavbe 30 vears, until all the broth 
ers have retired—and possibly not then, 
if the brothers have sons who also take 
to the business 

Even with its spectacular short his 
tory, one informed observer notes, a 
good many Reynolds men have gone to 
competitors or customers, possibly be 
cause they saw more long-range per 
sonal futures. END 
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26,783 Starts in 26 days at GM 


aad the Taitl ts Alle Plowkng 
at the Git /orveauuas | 


H™: PROOF of the rugged dependability of a 
General Motors Hydrostarter—the new, low- 


cost hydraulic starting system now available on all 
GM Detroit Diesel engines: 


On public demonstration at the GM Powerama, a 
Hydrostarter started a GM Detroit Diesel 26,783 
times in 26 days—an average of more than 1,000 
starts per 12-hour day—more than 1 start every 
minute. 


A Hydrostarter gets a GM Detroit Diesel up to 
faster than regular starting 
systems—costs less to maintain than eiectric starters 
—sells for a far lower price than any other non- 
electric Diesel starter. 


starting speeds 80°% 


And it gives you fast, sure starts—even at sub- 
zero temperatures, or when your equipment has been 
standing idle for long periods of time. 


Call your GM Diesel Distributor for full details on 
the GM Hydrostarter—or write direct for more 
information. 


DETROIT 
DIESEL 


Engine Division of 
Generali Motors 

. 90 to 300 HP. 
Up to 893 11.P. 


America's Largest Bulider of Diesel Engines 


Sir 7/é@ f ngine 
Multiple Units 
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Oranges are booming... 


Total Production 


1946 1947 1948 


Data: Florida Citrus Commission 


1951 1952 


Season Ending June 


In Florida, the Question Is Price 


bright in the Florida 
groves this year. Florida's orange 
crop (chart) is good—the January freez 
came and went too fast to hurt it—and 
wonderful, An orange grower 
can make out at $1.00 to $1.25 a box, 
is doing well at $1.50—currently, he 

getting around $2.10 and up a box, 


The sun shines 


price wre 


on tree 


Ihe only uneasy faces you'll find 
those of the concentrators 
fruit. To a man, whether 


they belong to a cooperative Or a cor 


round ar 
who buy the 


poration, they feel that prices have gone 
ind too fast 
¢ Packing for a Year—The concentra 
tors’ big problem is inventory—one of 
the worries that came along when or 
anges changed from predominantly a 
pick-ship-and-eat business to a manu 
tacture-and-store business 

Che concentrators pack hard and fast 
through a season that normally extends 
from December through June; what 
they pack has to last them for a whole 
year. To break their returns for 


up too tar 


even 
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the year have to equal overhead plus the 
iverage of what they paid for the fruit 
as the season progressed 

Wholesale and retail prices on con 
centrate go up through the season as 
the new raw fruit goes up. This season 
they've already risen If season 
prices and costs could balance off neatly, 
all would be well. But this is where 
the consumer comes in. The housewife 
has a way—far more than with many 
other foods—of cutting her juice buying 
when prices go up. If prices go up far 
enough, her holdback in buying can 
turn what looked like a short crop into 
a painful surplus. Then prices fall 
and that means hefty inventory 
for the concentrator who has paid high 
prices for his fruit 
¢ Supply Uncertain—In addition to 
never quite knowing what's going to 
happen to demand, the whole industry 

growers, shippers, and processors alike 

is often in the dark on supply. They 
all watch carefully for the monthly 
Dept. of Agriculture estimates 


some 


k msscs 


crop 


but often find these are way off. Essen 
tially, they don’t know what they're 
going to get until they've got it. 

Concentrators remember all too vivid 
ly what happened in the 1950-51 sea 
son, Agriculture’s crop forecasts stayed 
around 62-million boxes all season, and 
prices were high until the very end of 
the season. Then everyone suddenly 
realized that industry had packed a 
whale of a lot of juice and there were 
still plenty of oranges around. Agricul 
ture’s June forecast suddenly gained by 
6-million boxes—and the bottom 
dropped out of the market. 

One big problem then was that the 
whole frozen juice business was still 
relatively new, and there just weren't 
enough outlets to move that much extra 
juice. According to one estimate, th 
concentrators lost some $30-million on 
inventory that year 

Mhere are inventory profits as well as 
losses, of course. Concentrators started 
last season (1954-55) with a huge 11 
million-gal. carryover (Agriculture's es 
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Most people “Remember the Alamo,” but... 


People can’t be expected to remember where your 
dealers are located. National Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories is 


the easy economical way to direct them. 


With Trade Mark Service, your trade-mark or 
brand name is displayed and the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of your dealers listed under 
it. You can buy the service “‘tailor-made’’ to cover 


certain city markets, state areas, or the nation. 


Call the Trade Mark Service Representative at 
the local telephone business office. He has facts 
and figures that will be of interest. 


Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more sales for your dealers. 


You'll find more information about Trade Mark Service in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 





Ideal backing for prea- 
re sensitive surfaces 


< 


Separator for rubber 
tape juat the right 
“velease” action 


Rakery pan liner, Pas 
ru, cookica and aweet 
goods don't atick. Elim 

ates pan greasing 


Rasy rele aac from pre a- 
sure sensitive plastics 


Effective separator 
sheet for uneured, 
natural, or aynthetic 





NEW Patapar 


Releasing 
Parchments 


peel off easily 
from pressure sensitive 
and tacky surfaces 


New types of Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment provide a 
low cost release material that 
peels off easily from all kinds of 
tacky surfaces and pressure sen- 
sitive adhesives. 


The new Patapars are outstand- 
ing as a backing, liner, inter- 
leaver, overwrap, separator 
sheet, bakery pan liner, and many 
other uses. 


FEATURES OF PATAPAR 
RELEASING PARCHMENTS INCLUDE: 
« dense, fibre free texture 
e high resistance to penetration or 
migration of oil and softeners 


® permanent releasing action. 


[f the illustrations and comments 
on this page suggest a way that 
’atapar Releasing Parchments 
could be helpful in your business, 
write us telling the application 
you have in mind. We will send 
testing samples and technical 
data. 


Why not write today? 


HI-WET-STRENGTN « GREASE-RESISTING 
MEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 
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timate the year before had gone from 
79-million to more than 91-million 
boxes during the packing season). That 
turned out to be a boon, because last 
season’s crop was small and prices were 
good. 

¢ Current Forecast—This year, the fore 
cast stands 91-million boxes—up morc 
than 2-million from last year, and just 
a shade under the 1953-54 high. In this 
light, current high prices would seem 
surprising, but there are a number of 
reasons 

¢ California has a short crop, and 
that means Florida is supplying more 
of the fruit that’s eaten whole. 

e Concentrators’ inventories were 
bare at the start of this season, so they 
came in early with a big demand for 
new supplies 

e Early and midseason varieties 
bloomed late, which meant a dearth of 
carly supplies. 

Taking all this into account, most 
people in the trade still feel that cur 
rent prices don’t make sense—if the 
crop is really 91-million boxes. 
¢ Is It Valid?—However, once again, 
there’s real doubt about the estimate 
with most Florida people saying it's 
too high. Says one big grower: “The 
concentrators wouldn't be paying $2.20 
for oranges if we made 91-million boxes 
After all, they're the ones who are 
bidding prices up.” 

John M. Fox, president of Minute 
Maid Corp., disagrees with the skeptics. 
Minute Maid is the biggest single 
grower in Florida, and Fox says its own 
groves—widely dispersed and thus repre- 
sentative of the crop as a whole—are 
picking out as big or bigger than last 
year. 

Raw fruit prices, Fox feels, are out of 
line with actual supplies; wholesale and 
retail prices generally will have to go up 
still further to reflect the cost of fruit, 
and consumption will consequently 
drop 25%. (According to Market Re 
search Corp. of America, consumption 
so far this season is off 7% from last.) 

Anv company that keeps packing all 
it can under these circumstances, says 
lox, is just inviting getting stuck with 
a lot of high-cost inventory 
¢ Cutback—l'ox isn’t just talking. Two 
weeks ago, Minute Maid closed down 
two of its six processing plants; it is 
running the others entirely on its own 
and contracted fruit. Savs Fox: “We 
won't buy fruit until prices get down to 
where we think they're reasonable.” 

Libby, McNeill & Libby is. still 
working full-blast but, savs one worried 
spokesman: “We're on awfully shaky 
ground. We've got a big crop to get 
rid of, and we're pricing ourselves out 
of the market.” This veteran of the 
citrus business feels the Florida market 
will break sharply this season—and prob- 
ably soon. 


* Source of Supply—Minute Maid can 
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A Report from hex ms = \ wel 
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a 


of Mid-America - 


all 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO.—WITH TWO ROUNDS OF EXPANSION 
COMPLETE—NOW PLANS A THIRD WHICH WILL INCREASE 


John Marshall, 
President, tells 
how and why his 
company is invest- 
ing in the future 
of the Midwest 
and Southwest. 


“Less than two years ago Granite City Steel 
completed an $89 million expansion program, 
“Our ingot output has doubled since 1947. 

“Now we are starting another major expan- 


sion to raise ingot production 30% by early 
1958. 


“The first benefits of this new expansion 
program will come late this year with in- 
creased output of hot rolled coils and sheets. 
Greater production of cold rolled steel will 
follow later. 


“We are, in effect, rounding out our produc- 
tion facilities, to bring open hearth capacity 
in line with our rolling mill capacity. 


“As the major basic producer of sheet steel 
located on the Mississippi, we believe it is our 
responsibility to keep pace with the healthy 
industrial growth of Mid-America—and to 
build ahead for the future. 


“For our economy grows on steel. Its produc- 
tion is one of the measures economists use 
to determine how we, as a nation, are doing, 
and where we are likely to go. 


“In location, in transportation, in service, we 
are Mid-America’s steel center — and the 
future of Mid-America looks good to us.” 


GRANITE CITY STEEL 


And subsidiary: Granco Steel Products Co -. 
ean aie : ih : 


td 





Spray-applied lubricants 
cut metal-drawing costs! 


DeVilbiss Spray Method: 


Saves up to 75% in drawing compounds 


Reduces press clean-up 
Promotes longer die life 
Produces better stampings and drawn parts 


Now, with the DeVilbiss spray method, the 
application of drawing compounds can be 
controlled with a higher degree of accuracy 
than ever before! Whether sprayed by hand 

or with stationary guns, operated semi- 
automatically by remote control or fully auto- 
matically with synchronous action—the lubri- 
cant is applied to the die exactly where it is 
most vital, and in the specific amounts 
necessary 

This controlled-application method elimi- 
nates waste of materials and the need for 
frequent press clean-up to remove excess 


compound, and there’s no danger of “hit or 
miss” lubrication, which frequently leads to 
torn or defective work. What's more, the 
“closed system” operation of the DeVilbiss 
spray method prevents foreign particles from 
mixing with materials, and causing costly 
damage to dies. In addition, operator fatigue 
is reduced considerably over brush and roller 
methods. 


Cut your stamping costs now! Save time, 
labor, and materials with the DeVilbiss spray 
method. Contact your nearest DeVilbiss 
representative today. 


Split-second timing. As die opens and closes, DeVilbiss automatic guns spray exact amounts of drawing 
compound evenly over specific areas of die. To synchronize spray with press cycle, com-actuated air 
valve is worked off the ram. In other instances, a solenoid air valve is actuated by chain-drive timer, 


operating off gear wheel. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeViLBiss 


Santa Clara, Calif. . London, England 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Barrie, Ontario . 





afford to stay out of the open market 
for a time; it has a firm supply of fruit 
for at least half of its needs. Some 22 
comes from groves that it either owns 
or leases, another 28% through its 
participation plans,” under 
which the grower contracts to sell his 
fruit to Mimute Maid for a price at 
least matching the average cash price 
for the season. The other 50% 
on the cash market 

Minute Maid is trying to cut even 
this 50% dependence on the cash mat 
ket. Last year’s purchase of Snow Crop 
expanded its own holdings of groves; 
the company moved from supplying 
11% of its own needs to supplying the 


current 22%. And it still wants to buy 
lease Mor%re 


( 


TTOWCI 


it buvs 


and groves, calls it just 
pure protection.” 

Libby, so far, grows only a very small 
part of its own needs but it, too, is “get 
ting more interested in the growing 
end.” Last week it had a big (report 
edly around $4.5-million) grove deal in 
the works. If the deal goes through, it 
will give Libby some 15% of its fruit 
needs 
¢ Growers’ Problems—Whiat’s “protec 
tion” for the concentrator, though, is 
giving some growers nightmares 

l'rozen concentrate is still 
It started 
in 1946, didn’t become big business for 
several years after that. It has had a 
lusty growth; it caught on so fast, and 
demand has been so good, that it car 
ried the whole Florida citru 
along with it 

During most of the industry's short 
life, concentrators have been competing 
furiously for fruit, and the growers have 
pretty much had a seller's market. Up 
to now, no fruit has gone begging. But 
the business of 


orange 


relatively new as an industry 


industri 


growing oranges has 
been so good that it is constantly at 
tracting new people and new acreage 
Statisticians figure on an average 5 
million-box annual increase in the crop 
from here on 

Much more impressive, though, than 
the dry figures is a drive through the 
llorida citrus belt. You see hundreds 
upon hundreds of acres of newly planted 
groves; in some, the trees stand just a 
few inches above ground, but in other 


they've about reached  fruit-bearing 


¢ Market Potential—No one in the con 
centrate thinks it ha 
ts market limit—onlv about 30 of the 
drink frozen juice 
idditional fruit is 
1 difference 
retail prices of juice 
vill have to go lower to attract the next 
30 of the population 

Man 
whe na re il buyer 
one of the 
that the 
tors will have a powerful lever on price 


busine reached 
country’s families 
now. But all that 


bound to make 


if nothing 


( 


¢ experts val \ 


growers worry about the da 
market come And 
things they're afraid of i 


major corporat concentra 
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once they can supply a substantial part 
of their own fruit 

¢ Buying System—The cash market for 
oranges—which is chiefly prices 
are set—actually covers only a small part 
About 50% of the state's 
fruit is marketed through cooperatives 
and part of the rest is either owned out 
right by fresh fruit shippers or proces 


whe re 


of the crop 


sors or is signed up in advance through 
schemes like Minute Maid’s participa 
tion plan. Nearly all concentrators ar 
firmly tied to some source of fruit for 
a big part of their needs; the rest they 
get on the cash market 

Ihe cash buyer 
middleman 


‘bird dog’’—is_ the 
He scouts the groves, buys 
up uncommitted fruit 
order (the safe sometimes on 
speculation. He has to know every smal 
lest detail of his business and he has to 
have strong nerves. In proportion to his 
size, he can make money or lose it 
faster than anvone else in the busing 
¢ Cooperatives-You'll always get a 
good argument in Florida over whether 
the grower does better on his own—sell 
ing on the cash market—or 
he’s better off in a cooperative 
In good times, the cash buyer un 
doubtedly leads the market. Also, nearly 
all cooperatives are connected, in on 
Way OT another with processing plant 
often a number of them will own a 
plant jointly 
centrators are 


sometimes on 
way) 


whether 


So, in a year when con 
taking big inventor 
ha to 


losses, the cooperative 
share the burden 

On the other hand, the cooperative 
offer their member grower a sure and 


steady market for his fruit 


growc! 


Vhis is such 
a weighty consideration that some grow 
ers who are now independent are talk 
ing of getting under the umbrella in a 
year or two. Over the long run, of 
cooperatives have to do as well 
for each member as he could do on his 
own—or they'd lose members in droves 
¢ Gold in Oranges—Waverly Grower 
Cooperative, one of the oldest in the 
business, has managed a small grove for 


course, 


one of its members since 1928, and has 
ill the 


invone 


facts and figures to prove (if 
proof that 
oranges is a good busin 


needs growing 
Vhis man bought a 10-acre grove in 
1914 for $5,500. Over the last 40 vear 
he has averaged just under $2,500 net 
prot per year on his $5,500 inve 
His best 


$993 


ment year paid him $7,229 
His total income from 
the grove (and it’s still producing) i 
ilmost $98,000 


io manage this, 


his worst 


of course, you must 
have bought your grove in 1914. ‘The 
da‘ ire long past when vou could 
invest even $S15.000 to $20,000 ind 
expect to live off the return I hae 

da good citrus land costs $2,500 

icre; if 
+0) acre 


of netting around 


you have $100,000 to invest 
1 reasonable chance 


SS.000 a vear END 


you ha 





Cut Painting Costs 


.--with DeVilbiss 
spray! 


automatic 


Just load your product or part on a 
high-speed DeVilbiss spray machine, 
and phffft it's painted auto- 
matically at less cost to you! Split- 
second timing, accurate gun posi- 
tioning, and synchronized conveyor 
speeds prevent streaks, sags, and 
wasteful You actually 
save materials, as you produce con- 
sistently better, more uniform fin- 
ishes in a fraction of the time con- 
methods, It is 


OV erspray : 


sumed by manual 
the only automatic method capable 
of spraying inside deep cavities, as 
well as uniformly coating exterior 
surfaces. 

Know in advance the savings 
of automatic painting 
DeVilbiss 
machines for painting products of 
practically any size or shape, and 
tor use with most conveyor systems, 


offers automatic spray 


To have us run a test on your prod- 
uct, and report projected savings, 
call your nearest DeVilbiss repre- 
sentative who will gladly arrange a 
test in our research lab, 


DeVilbiss automatic spray machine 
finishes 3'4” O.D. flower pots, up to 
3600 an hour 


THe DeVitsiss COMPANY 
Telede 1, Obie 


Senta Clara, California «© Barrie, Ontaric 


London, England 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeViLBiss 
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Sure sign of a 
senior executive... 


Chatr courtesy Shaw- Walker Co 


the ability to 
lean back! 


It's worth cultivating in an executive to- 
day—this ability to lean back, consider the 
whole picture, make the sound decision. 

And it's easier if the chair you ask the 
man to lean back in won't let him down— 
suddenly! 


How Bassick Flo-Tilt chair 
controls can help 


If it's a Flo-Tilt controlled chair it 
won't. Bassick’s exclusive Flo-Tilt design 
uses a torsion principle depending on rub- 
ber encased under a 40,000-lb. pressure 
instead of springs that may loosen or 
break 

Tilting action is smooth, evenly bal- 
anced, safer. And with metal-to-metal 
contact eliminated there's no squeaking— 
no need for lubrication 

So make sure the office chairs you buy 
are equipped with Bassick Flo-Tilt con- 
trols. They're a sure sign that the chair 
manufacturer has put together the best 
possible chair you can sit in 

(And if making—or selling—chairs is 
part of your business, Flo-Tilt may be 

the added sales point 
you're looking for 
Write us to find out.) 


~~ J 
THE BASSICK COoM- 
fF PANY, Bridgeport 2, 
, B+ Conn. in Canada: 
Ry Belleville, Ont. 
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In Commodities 


International Tin Agreement Gets 
Needed Signers — Market Just Yawns 


The long-awaited International Tin Agreement finally has 
enough signatures to put it into effect. So far, the news has 
caused scarcely a ripple on the market. The agreement, which 
includes both producing and consuming countries (though not 
the U.S.) provides for export controls as well as buying and selling 
from a buffer stock, to keep prices within a range of 80¢ to 
$1.10 a Ib. Once the agreement goes into effect—and there are 
still many mechanical details to be ironed out—it will accumulate 
an initial buffer stock of at least 15,000 tons 

Right now, tin sells for around 98¢ a Ib.; supply and demand are 
pretty much in balance. But there's a potential surplus of some 
20,000 tons a year now going to the U.S. stockpile via the Texas 
City (Tex.) smelter. The stockpile doesn’t need the tin; the 
smelter stays open partly to give Bolivia and Indonesia a market for 
their ore, partly because of pressure from Texas congressmen. 

Many feel that, at this point, the success of the agreement 
depends a good deal on the fate of the ‘Texas City smelter. If the 
smelter is finally taken out of operation, the agreement could 
accumulate its original buffer stock quickly. Beyond that, you'll 
find both doubters and believers in its effectiveness if the market 
should get really weak. 

But if Texas City stays in, assuming demand stays as good as 
it has been, just the attempts to get the initial buffer stock would 
probably be enough to keep prices in the $1-a-lb. range. 


Copper Capacity in the Free World 
Scheduled to Go Up 16% in Three Years 


The Copper & Brass Research Assn. has added up the expansion 
plans of free world copper companies for the next three years, and 
finds there will be a 16% increase in copper mining capacity by 
1958 

About a third of the free world’s total gain in tonnage will be 
in the U. S., with Magma Copper Co.'s new San Manuel mine in 
\rizona (due to reach full production this year) contributing almost 
half of the U.S. increase. Canada and Africa are growing relatively 
the fastest; Canada—in the midst of its minerals boom—will raise 
its capacity by almost a third in the next three years. 


Miners Urge Sliding Tariff Barriers, 
With High-Wage Nations Benefiting 


Delegates to the National Western Mining Conference have 
gone on record for a new kind of tariff. Metals would be admitted 
free from any country that could prove its wage standards are as 
high as those in the U.S. ‘Tariffs would be graded upward as local 
standards went down, until they would be very high for the most 
backward countries in the world. 

This, they say, would help fight Communism; countries would 
try to improve their standards, to get into the U.S. market 
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MALLORY at Work 


with Automatic Controls 


New Kind of Short-Order Cook... 


Now vending machines cook hamburgers to order. perk” and 


pour coffee with or without cream and sugar. Mallory offers 


practical, automatic control of cooking, mixing and serving. 


_— in many factories, schools and public places 
versatile vending machines are taking on the job 
of short-order cook as new developments enable the 
machines to prepare and sell a more varied menu 
than ever before. 


W hat a choi e you get ! Hamburgers or hot dogs ( ooked 
to order... hot soups or ice-cold soft drinks freshly 
mixed... beef stew or chop suey... desserts... 


coflee, tea or milk. 


These developments may well be speeded by the 
availability of the Mallory timer switch. Already at 
work in some machines, it can supervise cooking, 
mixing and serving—even keep track of sales as you 
drop your coms in the slot. 


This precision-built Mallory switch is a “‘first cousin” 


of the Mallory switch that controls the automatic 


operation of millions of dishwashers, clothes dryers 


and home laundries. 


But Mallory is much more than a switch maker, For 
years Mallory has been designing and producing pre- 
cision products in the fields of electronics, electro- 
chemistry and specialized metallurgy—products that 
are widely used in such growth industries as aviation 

. automotive... television and communications... 


nucleonics ...and many more. 
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PRICE TOWER, dominating sky- 


line of Bartlesville, small Oklahoma city, 
was designed by Frank Lloyd Wright for 






Ht. C. Price, shown above with son Joe, be- 


side mural in his new office 





lts Shadow on 


Congested urban areas gave birth to 
the skyscraper, but now the full-grown 
hild is leaving home and heading for 
the wide open space Last week a 19 
tory office-apartment building (pic 
tures) was dedicated in Oklahoma that 
doesn’t have to fight for a place in the 
kyline. For most of the squat buildings 
that make up Bartlesville, Okla. (popu 
lation 22,000) barely reach above the 
new skyscraper’s shoe tops 

I'wo men are responsible for bring 
ing the symbol of the Big City to the 
Oklahoma plains. One is the country’s 
best known architect—Frank Lloyd 
Wright. ‘The other is Harold C. Price, 
president of H. C. Price Co. and a lead 
ing citizen of Bartlesville. He gave his 
own money and his name to what prob 
ibly is the world’s most modern office 
structure—and the most expensive per 
square toot 
¢ A Far Cry—Actually nothing was 
further from Price’s mind than building 

skyscraper when he decided three 
years ago to put up a new structure to 
house his $10-million pipeline contract- 
ing business and its 35 home-office em 
ployees. Price was thinking in terms 





PLAN of typical floor in of a sprawling three-story ranch-type 
Price Tower shows how interior building. He planned to use one floor, 
shafts supporting building also md rent out the other two 

separate the areas set aside for Then Price’s sons, Harold, Jr., and 
offices and apartments Joe, suggested that their father consult 
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OFFICE occupied by H. C. Price Co, executive and his secretary gets plenty of 


sunlight from large window expanse. Outside blinds can be adjusted to prevent glare. 





the Plains 


; oe 
Wright on the builiding’s design. And 


F SS er 4 
ea oP 
in the first meeting between Price and é howe | 


J 


story Price Tower, a building that meas- is covered with copper, gold-tinted glass. Wright, including chair Price is seated in. 
ures only 45 ft. across each side and is 
clad in copper and gold-tinted glass 

¢ Wright's Dream—Wright had just 
been waiting for someone like Price to 
come along l'wenty-five years ago 
Wright conceived the idea of construct 
ing a skyscraper tower, with concrete 
interior vertical shafts dividing the 
building into quadrants. He planned 
it as an apartment building because of 
the privacy afforded by the complete 
isolation of the four parts. But he 
couldn't find financial backers for the 
project 





Price visit revived th irchitect’s 
old dream. It meant a chance to put up 
lu quad” skyscraper. He felt this 
type of building ideally suited to Price 
needs. By building up into the sky in 
tead of spreading out on the ground, 
Wright argued, Price would get con 
venient compact space in unusual 
amount of privacy—and plenty of fresh 
ir and unobstructed views of the coun 
tryside 

And Wright has a strong conviction 


that the skyscraper belongs as much APARTMENTS in Price Tower are on two levels. This is Price’s living room. 


if not more—in the open country as it Kitchen and dining space are on same level. The bedrooms are located upstairs. 
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. Wright at the architect’s home in ; . ne b. 
Spring Green, Wis., Price’s ranch type 

structure was transformed into the 19 EXTERIOR of 19-story skyscraper FURNITURE was designed — by 


with a 


VIKING 


Most of the nationally known compan- 
jes pump many sticky liquids with 
POSI-T4V-E VIKING ROTARY 
PUMPS 

The Viking “gear-within-o-gear” action 
and port designs allow such material to 
readily enter the pump. The non-slip 
action of the gears forces the liquid out 
in @ steady volume 

Capacities % to 1050 GPM. 750 cata- 
loged models. Thousands of special 
designs 

investigate todoy the smooth, even flow 
of Vikings handling either viscous or 
thin liquids. To start, ask for bulletin 
series 565 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A 


In Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” pumps 


THE ORIGINAL "GEAR. WITHIN. A-GEAR’’ ROTARY PUMP 


SAVES 510,000 020,000 . s 
PER SHIP LOADING px: 


GERLINGER FLEET “Job-Proved” for POPE & TALBOT FLEET 


6 Gerlinger Material Carriers x 7 million board 


feet x 32 ships a year 
Pope & Talbot Lumber yard at St 


quite a figure for the 
clens, Ore- 


gon, but certainly no problem. The Gerlingers 


solved that! 


Here's why H. J. Olsen, plant manager, is so 
enthusiastic: “We ship lumber all over the 
world and began using Gerlingers with our 


new process of packaging lumber to s 
loading. Today we are cutting 5 to 


olf of Pope & Talbot's own fleet 
turn grounds (round trip via 
Panama Canal from Oregon to 
East Coast ports and return) 

a real savings when it costs 
approximately $2,000 a day to 
operate a lumber vessel.” 
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does in the city. In the country it 
isn’t surrounded by other tall my 2 
This means it’s possible to bring the 
“outside” right into the building. And 
it makes it possible to give a skyscraper 
an individuality because it won't be 
swallowed up in a forest of giant struc 
tures. Wright looks at his “quad” sky 
scraper as a kind of “up-ended”’ street 
providing concentrated—yet uncon- 
gested, even isolated—living and office 
space on a scale suited for towns and 
small cities. 

e Wright, the Salesman—Speaking of 
Wright, Price said: “He quickly con 
vinced me of the efficiency of a 19- 
story building over a three-story struc- 
that we had in mind.” The speed with 
which he did it led Joe Price to com- 
ment: “Wright's a better salesman than 
he is an architect.” And he has a high 
regard for Wright's ability as an archi- 
tect. 

Of course, Wright and Price, both 
itrong-minded individuals, had their 
differences. It makes Price bristle to 
hear Wright speak of bringing the sky- 
scraper to the country. To him, Bartles- 
ville is not a country town. 
¢ Working Relations—And disagree- 
ments developed as the planning and 
construction of the building progressed. 
“We had our differences,” said Price, 
“but Wright is no tyrant. I had been 
warned to get everything down on paper 
before starting construction because 
Wright has a habit or phobia for 
changing things as he goes along.” 
[hat was one of the reasons given for 
the delay from the first talks to the 
actual construction a year later. 

But Price admitted that if you can 
convince Wright you are right, he will 
give in. “The big problem,” he added, 
“is convincing him you are right. If 
he is convinced he is right, then 
usually he wins.” 

Construction of the tower began on 
Nov. 10, 1953, and was completed last 
week. The tower is 221 ft. from. the top 
of its spire. A two-story wing juts out 
on the northeast side of the building. 
¢ Design—Price Tower is built on canti- 
lever design, with all floors and walls 
projecting from the four interior verti- 
cal shafts of reinforced concrete. None 
of the exterior walls is structural. This 
type of construction, of course, is not 
new. Many of today’s tall buildings 
use curtain wall construction. But since 
they cover a larger ground space than 
Price Tower, they generally have a lot 
more than four interior supporting 
walls. 

The entire building is laid out on a 
60 deg. unit system (pictures, page 
114). These units are diamond-shaped 

2 ft. 6 in. across and 2 ft. 10% in. on 
1 side. You can actualy see these units 
inscribed in the floor slabs throughout 
the building. And all the walls and 
partitions fall on unit lines or sub- 
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divisions of them. Wright chose the 
60 deg. system over the customary 
rectangular one because he believes it 
lends greater unity of design. 

The interior shafts divide Price 
Tower into four separate vertical quad 
rants. ‘Three of these are devoted to 
office space. And the fourth has been 
used for eight two-story apartments. 
¢ Unconventienal Facade—The outside 
of Price Tower is a break with achite« 
tural convention, too. Wright provided 
the large amount of window surface on 
his building with a protective cover of 
20-in. wide vertical and horizontal cop 
per louvers. And the windows are made 
of gold-tinted glass. The copper blinds 
run vertically over the quadrant con 
taining the apartments and horizontally 
on the cther sides of the building. The 
special glass and louvers, says Wright, 
make air-conditioning less of a neces 
sity. (But. air-conditioning equipment 
was built into the structure anyway.) 

Wright put some more copper on th« 
outside of the building by using stamped 
copper plates of special design to cover 
the space between the windows. 
¢ The Cost—As you might expect, a 
building of this type cost a pretty penny 
Price savs he laid out “around $2-mil 
lion,” although outside guesses have 
been much higher. Cost per square foot 
has been estimated at about $45 and 
this would come to about $2.5-million 
for the building itself. The structure 
contains 60,000 sq ft. of floor space, 
but this includes some of the carport 
and parking area 

It would have cost even more to 
build the skyscraper Wright originally 
designed. But Price put his foot down 
and the architect modified the plans to 
scale down the cost 
¢ Building the “Quad.”—At the time 
he put in a bid for Price Tower, con 
tractor Haskell Culwell said: ““We 
couldn't believe it would ever be built 
It was just too extreme and too ad 
vanced in design when we first were 
isked to bid on it. One of our first 
problems was that of materials. Prices 
were hard to get from suppliers. It was 
hard to know ourselves what we would 
need 

And constructing the building was 
no easy job either. The structure was 
so slim that there wasn’t room enough 
to move men and equipment around in 
it. Culwell described the basement in 
terior as “like the interior of a sub 
marine—every inch of wall space util 
ized.” 

An even bigger difficulty was having 
to crect the building more or less from 
sketches by Wright 

The tower, like other Wright stru 
tures, has had a tendency to leak like a 
sieve around the windows when the 
wind-driven, gusty rains come. So the 
windows have had to be fixed 
¢ Adjustments—And other adjustments 
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ROTECTION OF shareholders’ assets and profits 
through a sound insurance program has always 
been important, but we believe the combined 
effects of inflation and increased competition 
make it increasingly important today. 

Our basic insurance philosophy is simple: Adequate coverage at replace- 
ment values—at the lowest possible cost. Making that philosophy work 
is not quite so simple; it is a complicated matter that requires constant 
attention. 

In practice, we believe we are better off to leave the mechanics of our 
insurance program to insurance experts. We have been associated with 
our insurance counselors long enough for them to know us and our objec- 
tives as well as if they were a part of the company. And because they 
handle practically all our insurance, we are important enough to them as 
clients to deserve and get the very best in professional advice and service. 

But the fact that we use outside insurance counsel does not mean that 
within the company we can forget all about insurance. On the contrary, 
it is an important responsibility of our Treasurer's office fully to inform 
insurance counsel of our doings which involve risk, to make absolutely sure 
that our protection keeps pace with changing conditions, including infla- 
tion. Our Treasurer also watches us to make sure that we apply safety 
principles that reduce losses in claims and thereby reduce insurance costs, 

A few years ago, for instance, we acquired a plant that was badly 
under-insured. Coverage was immediately increased to full replacement 
value. 

But at the same time, we actually reduced insurance cost. We did it by 
installing the most modern sprinkler system available—the entire cost of 
which was more than offset in one year by the very substantial reduction 
in the insurance premium. The result was also an increase in the resale 
value of the plant, and an increase of facilities protecting our personnel 
and property. 


Rockwell-Ohmer taximeters are now used in over 500 American cities, and 
the trend continues toward metered operation in place of zone or flat rates. 
There are now more of our meters in service than all other makes combined. 


Our Delta Power Tool Division has crystallized its entire policy on all phases of 
relationships with franchised Delta dealers in an unusual 16-page book called, 
“It's Easy To Do Business With Delta.” Purpose of the book is to help Delta dealers 
offer better customer service and operate their Delta business more efficiently. 
We are told the new book is making merchandising history——at least in the hard- 
ware field——as the first complete one of its kind. 


Counting the customers at ‘“Disneyland’’ was the first application of a 
new flashing-light electric counter introduced by our Register Division. 
The new counter features a telltale red light which flashes at each count 
to facilitate supervision at a distance. It is designed for a wide range of 
applications, from amusement parks and outdoor movies to toll bridges, 
industrial plants, warehouses, and shipping rooms. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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Report on the new MICHIGAN 12B 


Clark’s exclusive power-shift transmission 


eliminates the 


most notorious cause of 
excessive maintenance 


No engine clutch, no clutch pedal, 
no gear clash! Clark's power-shift 
transmission is standard equipment 
on the new 15 cu. ft. Michigan Trac- 
tor Shovel—completely eliminates 
this notorious cause of excessive 
maintenance and down-time. 


Instant power-shifting. In place 
of the conventional gear-shift levers 
and clutch pedal, the Michigan has a 
single power-shift lever on the steer- 
ing column. You can make any shift 
instantly, even when moving: simply 
push the lever to High, Low or 
Reverse position. As any operator 
will tell you, # sure beats riding a heavy 


clutch all day 

Faster cycles. There's no hesitation, 
no gear clash, no loss of momentum 
when you shift—saving seconds or 
minutes on every cycle. Power-shift- 
ing also makes the Model 12B more 
maneuverable in boxcars and narrow 
aisles, since you don't have to fumble 


Send details on the Michigan Model 12B 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 


| 
| 
EQUIPMENT 2451 Pipestone Road 


r= 
Michigan te «@ trade mark of 


CLARK 


Benton Harbor 4,Michigan 
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with conventional levers and clutch 
pedal. 


Heavier, more power. The new 
Michigan is 20% heavier and more 
sowed than most machines in its 
class. With this margin of weight and 
sere plus low-level independent 
ucket action, the 12B digs where 
other machines spin their wheels. 


See it in action. The complete 
power train of the new 12B—power- 
shift transmission, 3-to-1 torque con- 
verter and planetary wheel axle—is 
designed and manufactured by Clark, 
specifically for the roughest kind of 
industrial bulk handling. Complete 
dust protection features are standard; 
gas or diesel optional. See the new 
12B in action, on your own job— 
write us to arrange a demonstration. 

The new Michigan 12B is 
available on Clark’s no-down- 
payment Lease Plan; clip this 
coupon to your letterhead and 
mail it for details. 
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have been made, too. Wright designed 
the interiors and furniture in all nine 
floors of office space occupied by the 
Price Co., even down to the drapes in 
Price’s office. He also arranged place- 
ment of desks, cabinets, and shelving. 
But not all of it has been to Price's 
liking or that of his officers. 

Price sent back the world globe 
Wright designed for him and ordered 
another one. The one Wright designed 
didn’t have Bartlesville on it. 

And Wright is redesigning the execu- 
tive chairs. Until the new ones arrive, 
the Price executives are suffering with 
the original chairs. One of them said, 

They make you feel like you are about 
to fall on vour face.” 

Many of the last minute changes, 
savs Elmer Gallery, secretary-treasurer 
of H. C. Price, had to be made because 
“Wright didn’t take into account the 
people for whom the building was to be 
built and their needs.” 

Apparently Wright paid little atten- 
tion to acoustics. All of the offices are 
of masonry, glass, steel, and mahogany. 
But there is no sound-proofing in them. 
When one secretary uses an electric 
typewriter, you can hardly carry on a 
conversation, much less talk on the 
phone. 
¢ Social Problem—On top of that, there 
is an embarrassing social problem. In 
the Price offices, the door to the wash- 
room is located behind the secretary's 
desk. So some of the male office work- 
ers find themselves traveling to another 
floor rather than walking into the wash- 
room while their secretary is in the 
office. 

Generally, though, the Price em- 
ployees are quite pleased with their 
new surroundings. 
¢ Rentals—At the time of the dedica- 
tion, about half the office space was 
rented. A small quadrant costs $135 a 
month, and the larger ones rent for 
$185. Among the tenants are a beau- 
tician, a lawyer, and doctors. Wright 
will design interiors and furniture for 
any of the tenants, but some, pointedly, 
have said they prefer their own. 

One of the tenants, Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma, which uses the two- 
story wing for its Bartlesville branch of- 
fices, is having troubles, too. Several of 
the lights burned out last week and the 
manager complained a scaffold would 
have to be built to replace them 

The furnished duplex apartments 
rent for $325 a month. As of last week, 
only one had been rented—to Bruce 
Goff, Tulsa architect, who is a follower 
of Wright. Price, of course, has one. 

I'he townspeople have mixed feelings 
about their new landmark. But most 
prevalent comment of the tornado-con- 
scious residents is this: “I sure would 
hate to be in that thing when it starts 
to blow.” So far the building hasn't 
faced up to any really stiff winds. eno 
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G-E x-ray diffraction unit helps 3M develop 
high-fidelity color TV tape 


EW “Scotch” brand magnetic color video tape, developed 

by Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, is 
far more sensitive than the tape used for a good sound recorder, 
Highest fidelity reproduction of both sound and color pictures 
is dependent upon maximum gamma iron oxide in the tape. 
Complete freedom from non-magnetic alpha iron oxide is the 
optimum condition. The difference between the two oxides 
could be determined only by x-ray diffraction! 

Analysis by G-E. x-vay diffraction has proved the economical 
answer to this and other 3M research. \n fact, one lab test that 
formerly took two days by conventional chemical analysis is 
now only a five-minute task. 

Unlimited versatility of General Electric x-ray diffraction 
equipment is being demonstrated in a wide range of industries. 
Jobs handled include analyzing wires, heavy castings, fibres and 
rolled sheets — metal or plastics. This modern, non-destructive New XRD-5 Diffractometer — You can 


testing is also proving highly economical in controlling the start with minimum essential components of 
this new XRD-5 instrument and add features 


processing of detergents, cement, paper and other produc ts. 
as your needs grow. Unit shown is arranged 


If non-destructive ide ntification, atomic configuration or for twin-tube operstion for recording dife 
molecular orientation are factors in the materials you produce fraction effects on film and for measuring 
— see your G-E x-ray representative for all the facts on x-ray diffraction intensities with a modern propor- 
diffraction. Or write X-Ray Department, General Electric Com- tional counter. 


pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for Pub. AO-24, 
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Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
of the only 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC: 





Colorbrite 


writes in vivid, intense color 


with little pressure. Leads are 
strong and smooth—take and 
6 


hold really sharp points 
High-Visibility colors 


NEW! Red and Blue colors are now 
made in 3 degrees of hardness. 


lve 


KBERHARD FABER 
pulls cos quality in. writing 
NEW YORK + TORONTO 


Teor out this advertisement — write in on 
your company letterhead for a free sample 
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AGRICULTURAL journal- 
ist George Hunter (seated), 


MECHANICAL _ engineer 
Norbert Brule (left), Cal 


ON TOUR to visit alumni, McPhee finds Donald Van Har- 
reveld (back to camera), Cal Poly '50, working for Union Oil. 
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Why Cal Poly Men Are" 






D' Junttan A. McPuee (left) celee for Selma High’s new agricultural 
brated his 60th birthday last week laboratory building 
A visit to Maurice 
dragged hi Poly °42, at his Reedley dairy 
large frame out of bed at the Drake e A visit and conference at the 
Motel in Tulare, Calif. Eighteen hours poultry ranch of Don Simpson, "4 
later the president of California State ¢ Lunch in Reedley at the Art 
Polytechni snapped off his rowood Cafe and a speech to the 
light at the Town & Country Motel 20 alumni brought together by How 
in kresno and fell into bed ind Marshburn, vocational agriculture 
hat day, a typical one in the week _ teacher at Reedley High 

he set each year for visiting e A visit to the dairy ranch outside 
alumni and their employers, included: Reedley owned by Al Quist, ‘45 

e A stop at Selma High School to e A visit to the drafting rooms of 
talk with William J. Hansen and Stan the irchitect, Walter Wagner, 
ley Miller, Cal Poly graduates five architectural engi 
teach vocational agriculture il Poh 


dinner—with cake and 





in a rugged way for a college president . 


v Ketscher, Cal 
At 6 am 


l uesday he ranch 


Colle As 


iside 


l'resno 
who who employ 
neering graduates of ¢ 


e Birthday 


there, and 
the superintendent of schools, the prin 
cipal of Selma High, and the local indl ind peech it kresno 
newspaper editor & Country before 100 

¢ An inspection of the 40-acre site bled by Lou Litzie, 50 


| own 


ilumni ssc 


class of "55, is a writer on the San Luis 


Obispo Telegram-Tribune. 


Bechtel 


construction. 


Poly, 55, is a field engineer at 


where he 


wee 


Corp., supervises 





pe 


a 





anted 


Multiply that schedule by six days 
ind you have an approximation of how 
McPhee spent the week that 
rated his 40th year in the 


iInaugu 


service of 


vocational education in California. He 


has been president of the college SINCE 
1933 

When he returned to the main cam 
pus at San Luis Obispo this week, he 


was armed for a curriculum conference 
with his deans and department heads 
lor the annual alumni tour is McPhee 

way of checking the results of hi 


thod X 


uno 
omewhat controversial ap 


proac h to college education 


|. Controversial Rating 


Cal Poly, like the heads 
it, is something of a rarity in it empha 


Hhidtl who 


is on occupational onentation of the 


ALUMNUS Fred Lucksinger (left) has been mayor of San Luis Obispo for four years 


and is one of two partners owning the De Soto-Plymouth agency in the same city, 
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1941 1956 


ts TMI pases another important mile. 
stone in the precision service of American 
Industry, the smccesses of our yesteryears 
indicate new and even greater recogni- 
tion for this familiar symbol 
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(( EILING 
UNLIMITED 


Design and research engineers’ 
ultra-performance demands on 
stainless steel and alloy tubing 
require a ‘ceiling unlimited” 

on our ability to produce it 

to almost infinite precision 
That means no limit 
fo experience or equipment 
capacity to fuse the characteristics 
of these metals with cold 
drawing processes required to 
attain the delicate sizing and 
shaping by the new industrial 
age of supersonic flying, 
absolute automation, atomic 
power, advanced plastics, etc. 


SMALL DIAMETER STAINLESS 
STEEL AND ALLOY TUBING 
FOR TOP FLIGHT 
APPLICATIONS 


tolerances 





METHODS | 


ENGINEERS + MANUFA 
BRIDGEPORT 


County , Pa 


CTURERS 
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curriculum. McPhee, regarded by clas 
sical academicians as the black sheep 
of the pedagogical fraternity, sums up 
his philosophy: “What's the use of 
loading a kid with Chaucer and Shake 
speare when all he wants is to be an 
aeronautical engineer?” 

¢ Criticism—Critics of Cal Poly—and 
there are many—border on the vitriolic 
One college president regards Cal Poly 
as a “good salvaging job for third-rate 
intellects, but as a method of education, 
it's pretty terrible.” 

“There's a real place for a Cal Poly 
in any state, but it’s not reasonable to 
expect any high intellects to come out 
of a place like that. I have a son who 
wants to study engineering. Cal Poly 
is the last place in the world I would 
send him,” says another 

lo the extent that Cal Poly “suc 
ceeds in making something out of low 
grade intellects,” one president believes 
that it serves a useful purpose. But 
he shudders at the thought that educa 
tion generally might ever be patterned 
after the Cal Poly style 

The 1951 Accreditation Report of 
the Western College Assn. says in part 
“The committee feels that there is a 
definite place for such an institution in 
the educational hierarchy of the state 

. . The approval of Cal Poly might 
well serve to delimit the accrediting 
of the association. After the 
manner of the old-fashioned geography 
teacher we might then give the bound 
aries of the association somewhat as 
follows: It is bounded on the north by 
Cal Tech, the school of pure science; 
on the south by Cal Poly, the school 
of applied science; on the east by the 
schools of pure liberal arts; and on the 
west by California, the university of 
complex organization.” 

McPhee has no quarrel with classical 
education. He concedes it the domi 
nant spot in the educational firmament. 
But he believes that the classicists, in 
their preoccupation with theory and 
res oF have left a vacuum that needs 
a filled. This is the task to which 
he has directed his energies for 39 
years, and Cal Poly is his instrument 
for achieving it 


activities 


ll. Unorthodox Approach 


Cal Poly, with its home campus at 
San Luis Obispo midway between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, is one of 
10 state colleges operated by the 
California Dept. of Education. Unlike 
the others, which are geared to the 
needs of specific regions, it accepts 
students from all of the state’s 58 
counties—plus a sprinkling from 41 
other states and 41 foreign countries. 
¢ Upside-Down Approach—What sets 
Cal Poly apart is its down-to-earth ap- 
proach to education. Colleges and 
universities commonly give students a 


broad general foundation and cultural 
background in their freshman and 
sophomore years before letting them 
tackle their major subject field in the 
junior and senior years. Cal Poly 
reverses this by spreading the culture 
over the full four years and giving the 
freshman a whack at his specialty the 
day he hits the campus 

McPhee calls this his “upside-down” 
curriculum. It means, for example, that 
the freshman aiming for a B.S. in 
electronic engineering carries a load 
that includes radio technology and 
shop, drafting for electronics, machine 
shop, welding, and sheet metal work, in 
addition to the classical supporting 
courses. 

By plunging the student into his 
major the first day he is on the campus, 
Cal Poly whets his interest in the 
theoretical studies that follow or run 
concurrently. By first learning “how” 
to do it, he has a greater comprehension 
of the “why.” 

This inversion of curriculum is the 
rule for all 28 major departments 
granting Bachelor of Science degrees m 
the school’s three divisions, engineer 
ing, agriculture, and liberal arts. 
¢ Middle-Management Men—Cal Poly 
does no basic or applied research and 
docs not consciously prepare students 
for research careers or graduate study. It 
trains them to work with their hands 
as well as their heads. The upside-down 
formula is deliberately calculated to pre 
pare people for middle-management 
jobs—foremen, superintendents, chief 
engineers. McPhee leaves it to the other 
schools to mold captains of industry. 

The school not only teaches students 
to work with their hands but also pro 
vides manual work for them in their 
fields. It’s the exclusive province of 
the refrigeration engineering majors to 
maintain, repair, and service all the 
refrigeration equipment of the campus 
-for pay. The electrical engineers 
service all the wiring. The dairy hus 
bandry and manufacturing majors run 
the school’s dairy herd, dairy plant, and 
creamery at a neat profit. The elec 
tronic engineers operate the radio and 
television repair shop. The mechani 
cal engineers run the power plant. 
¢ Student Projects—Emphasis on occu 
pational experience is evident also in 
the project system of instruction. Every 
student is required to undertake prac 
tical projects in his specialty. For the 
student of agricultural mechanics this 
could involve buying a wornout diesel 
engine, tearing it down, rebuilding, 
and selling it. The student of animal 
husbandry may—and usually does—own 
several head of cattle or swine in the 
college’s prize herds. He breeds, grows 
and fattens, and markets them. 

Sometimes the project is so large that 
several students will undertake it jointly. 
Two years ago a couple of electronic 
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Are you enjoying airline efficiencies 


with your company owned planes? 


a Company owned planes are proving them- 


by filling the 
gaps in your other methods of transportation 


selves more profitable every day 


by turning travel hours into productive hours 

by “saving the day” when repair parts or 
special orders are demanded on short notice 
And by foilowing the operating practices of 
leading airlines, you can make them even more 
profitable 


s With a Sperry Engine Analyzer* you can 
cut engine maintenance and repair costs to 
rock bottom. This cision system provides 
a constant “picture” of your engine’s per 
formance—uncovers defects or weaknesses 
before they can become serious—saves hours 


zee MANUFA . son 


of “check-up” and “tune-up” time—and assures 
on-time departures 


es In constant use by many of the country’s 
leading airlines, company owned planes and the 
military, the Sperry Engine Analyzer requires 
no added personnel—can readily be installed in 
your present planes or in the new planes you 
may be considering. We will be glad to give 
you additional information about this and other 
Sperry developments such as the Auto 
matic Pilot and Integrated Instrument 
System—each assuring greater economy, 
greater comfort and greater dependa 
bility. Write our Aeronautical Equip- 
ment Division. 


SPLREY f 


AMONG THE SCORES 
OF COMPANIES 
USING SPERRY 
ENGINE ANALYZERS: 


Esso Shipping 
Triangle Conduit & Cable 
National Lead 


Davison Chemica! Co 


Div. of W.R. Grace Co. 
Petroleum Melicopters 
FPairbanks Morse 
National Distillers 


ideai Cement Co. 


PR GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


ON OF 


TiON 





af 


decided to build 
They could finish 
only the mayor components before they 
b ive took up the 
project last year and finished it. Now 
the clectronics laboratory has a $5,000 
malog « omputer that cost about $1,000 
worth many times 


Chgimncenng scniors 


in analog computer 


raduated others 


lor part md was 
that in practical experience for the proj 
Che guiding principle is that 
thi hool buys nothing that students 


can profit by 


ect team 


can build providing thes 
the experience 

Ih student g 
ibout $700,000 a year, are financed by 
i sinking fund operated by the Cal Poly 
) nonproht corporation in 


proj ct 


grossing 


l oundation 
dependent of the college, which receives 
one-third of the student profits and ab 
losses. ‘The 
provides part-time employment for 500 
tudents; its payroll for student help 
last vear was $104,000 


orbs any foundation also 


lil. The Horses Pay 


lor some il Poly 
have an easier time getting money than 
the other state colleges. One important 
factor probably is that McPhee—in addi 
tion to 
retry 


| 
hye Wal 


reason, ¢ secms to 


being an educationist—is a 
VV politician lor 19 
either chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education or chief of the 


tate system of vocational educa 


yceals, 


whole 
and in those roles 
battle of the bu 


tion im Sacramento 
learned to fight the 
reat 

Ihe colleg 
from the parimutuel machine it the 
racetracks and fair grounds. In 1955-56, 
iccounts for $3.1-million of 
the total school budget of $3.4-million 
The r from student fees, fed 
eral training 
rental of housing to employees 

Here works The pari 
mutuels pay off winners about 86% of 
the total take ($403-million in fiscal 
1954, for example). From what's left, 
portions are skimmed off for the race 
board, for fairs and expositions, et 
After these commitments are met, Cal 
Poly gets 25% of what's left, Univer 
itv of California gets 33%, and the 
rest is otherwise allotted. The 25% 
earmarked to Cal Poly subject to legis 
lative appropriation. In 1954, the 25% 
share was $2.4-million 


1V. Demand for Grads 


Final test of the Cal Poly formula is 
how well its graduates meet the speci 


ect it maim mcorne 


thi ource 


t can 


rovernment for veterans, 


how it 


18 


124 Education 


. . « McPhee’s upside-down formula, despite the 
frowns of classical educators, turns out a product that 
is welcomed by industry . . . 


a“ 


CAL POLY starts on p. 120 


fications of business and imdustry. 
McPhee's annual alumni tour, through 
i different region cach year, is one 
check. The college's placement ofhcer 
ilso conducts periodic mail surveys of 
both the alumni and their employers 
Both checkups bring flattering response 
from employers 

Generally the Cal Poly graduates, 
while no brighter than others, adapt 
themselves more readily to actual work 
situations, according to employers. 
After four years of manual work on the 
campus, they're not allergic to cover 
alls and a little grease under the nails 
And they're able to do the 
manual work, they're better equipped 
to teach or supervise others 

Ihe personnel manager of a large 
oil company, interviewing engincering 
seniors on the campus last week, said 
he finds in Cal Poly men a more agree 
able attitude toward work. While they, 
like other embryonic engineers, are 
surfeited with job offers, they're less 
disposed to view the offers as a vested 
right. And they’re on the job, 
they're more likely to stay. 
¢ In Demand—What kinds of com 
panies hire Cal Poly people? All the 
uircraft, electronic, radio and 
television broadcasting, and instrumen 
tation companies have Cal Poly’s elec 
tronic engineering grads on the payroll. 
It’s a matter of some pride at the school 
that Sigurd Varian, co-inventor with 
his brother of the klystron tube, is an 
alumnus. Varian, whose son is a Cal 
Poly sophomore, was named “alumnus 
of the vear” in 1955 

All the major airline, aircraft, oil, 
mad engine companies, as well as allied 
enterprises, vie for the school’s aero 
nautical engineers 

In architectural, air conditioning, 
refrigeration, electrical, mechanical, and 
printing engineering, the list of em 
plovers reads like an index of industry 

Some of the agricultural division's 
graduates wind up on their own farms 
Or manage someone else’s. Some be 
come vocational agriculture teachers in 
rural high schools. But a large and 
growing number of them are finding 
cozy spots in companies that supply 
or service farms—the big farm machinery 
makers, the fertilizer and sprinkler com 
panies, the contract companies that 
supply fertilizing and pest control 
services 
¢ Growing—McPhee is pleased that his 
upside-down formula, despite the 
frowns of the classical educators, turns 
out a product that is welcomed by in 


because 


once 


major 


dustry. His only worry is that impend- 
ing growth may jeopardize the intimate 
contact between student and teacher 
that helps to make the formula work. 

Ihe growth is coming in several di 
rections. Some years ago the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation and the family of 
Jerry Voorhis, former California con- 
gressman, handed McPhee two neigh- 
boring properties for a branch at San 
Dimas in Los Angeles County, now 
known as the Kellogg-Voorhis campus. 
With the 800-acre Kellogg ranch, worth 
$4-million, came a whole stable of prize 
Arabian horses and the obligation to 
breed and raise them, On the Voorhis 
tract was a complete boys school and 
farm, worth $2-million. A construction 
program of $2-million is under way on 
the Kellogg-Voorhis campus, which now 
has an enrollment of 400 

People in the Imperial Valley, near 
the Mexican border, are urging another 
campus there, and sympathetic politi- 
cians have sequestered some $3-zmillion 
to get it started if the legislature ap 
proves 
¢ Meet the Girls—The home campus, 
nestled in the shadow of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains at San Luis Obispo, 
has just survived a big surge of expan 
sion that included a handsome science 
building and roomy new accommoda 
tions for the agricultural engineering 
department. Now it’s bracing for an 
other wave of expansion foreshadowed 
by an event that arouses mixed emo 
tions on this all-male campus. Next 
September, after a 27-year period of 
ascetic bachelorhood, Cal Poly will open 
its arms to coeds. The prospect has 
imparted a sparkle to the eye of most 
of the 3,200 male students 

By its charter, at least, Cal Poly has 
been coeducational from the start in 
1903. Distaff enrollment fell off pro 
gressively until 1929 when girls were 
dropped altogether. Since the war 
McPhee has under increasing 
pressure to readmit them. He lowered 
the bars last September to accept a 
handful of part-timers. Now he’s get 
ting ready to appropriate some of the 
male dormitories for the rush of girls 
he expects in the fall. Initially he'll 
make room for 168 girls 

Some of the faculty, with an eve 
on the easy informality of all-male 
classes, hoped that girls would be con 
fined to the education and home eco 
nomics departments. They grumbled 
when the early applicants fixed their 
gaze on engineering and some of the 
more robust agricultural pursuits. Now 
they're reconciled to the advance of the 
powder-puff brigade 

McPhee isn’t too worried about inte 
grating the girls. He says, “After all, 
I’ve raised six daughters and they've 
given me 18 grandchildren. There isn’t 
much left for me to learn about 
girls.” €ND 


been 
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How to eliminate recurring window maintenance 





If you have experienced maintenance problems with 
windows like those at left above, you know only too well 
that the first repair job is never the last. Encrusted paint 
blisters and peels. Moisture builds up rust formations 
and warping and buckling soon follow causing window 
breakage. Putty loosens and calking pulls away. The 
discouraging thing is that the repairs, which don’t really 
cure the basic headache, bring only temporary relief 
from costly maintenance. 

Fortunately—as shown in the right hand picture above 

there’s a sound answer to the problem .. . modernize 
with panels of PC Glass Blocks. Once these panels are 


installed, you don’t have to do anything to them for 





PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS 
ARE TRUE OPTICAL UNITS 


Notice in this cut-away view 
the tiny internal prisms that 
throw light up to the ceiling 
or diffuse it in all directions, 
depending on the pattern 
selected. The hand points to 
a fibrous glass diffusing 
screen used in certain pat- 
terns to further reduce heat 
and glare. 











years. There is no paint to blister and peel—no rust to 
form—no warping and buckling to cause window break- 
age——no putty to crack and loosen. And this low main- 
tenance is just part of the story. PC functional Glass Blocks 
are designed to process raw daylight into useful illumi- 
nation that’s easy-on-the-eyes. This controlled daylighting 
bans the need for shading devices and aids worker 
efficiency and comfort. The high insulation value of 
a Glass Block panel (equal to an 8-inch masonry wall) 
lowers heating and cooling costs, and virtually elimi- 
nates condensation problems, Last but not least, PC 
Glass Blocks take years off the age of your building. 
The complete story is told in the booklet, How to 
Modernize Old Windows with PC Glass Blocks. Write for 
your copy. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
G-26, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In 
Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


PC Glass Blocks 


Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 
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Two continental J-69 turbojets push the Cessna 
X'T-37 trainer to speeds up to 400 mph. 


FOR SMALL PLANES 











J-44 turbojets mounted on wing tips of transports improve 
take-off and emergency handling characteristics. 


POWER BOOST 





























Sikorsky XH-39 helicopter, 
Artouste II engine, 


powered by French 
has top speed of 158 mph 


AND HELICOPTERS 
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SMALL JETS: Big Jobs Ahead 





A screaming 370-lb. turbojet engine 
in a test cell at Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp.'s Long Island plant 
serves notice that a gap in U. S. air 
craft powerplant Bo A nals gas 
turbine engines—is filling fast. 

It also means that you can start 
watching for some highly different ex 
perimental aircraft to make an appear 
ance in a year or so. More immediately, 
you'll see more examples of aircraft 
such as those in the pictures at left 
small jet planes, turbine-powered 
helicopters, as well as jet pods hooked 
on to standard aircraft to provide an 
extra shove 
¢ Lag in U. S.—The U. S. fell behind 
in the development of small jet engines 

below 3,500-Ib. thrust—in the post 
war rush to produce bigger, mor 
powerful jet engines in the 15,000-Ib 
thrust range, which can push militar 
aircraft past the 1,000-m h mark. 

In the meantime other countries, 
notably France and England, forged 
ahead in the small jet engine field 
Engines such as the French Turbomeca 
designs and Britain’s Rolls Royce Dart 
showed that small turbines are efficient 
performers in the two ways turbines 
can power aircraft. As turbojets, using 
the rocket-like thrust of hot gases, the 
turbines can kick a small plane along 
in the 500-mph. range. Or, hooked 
to drive shafts, the turbines provide 
lightweight power packages for pro 
peller-driven aircraft and helicopters 


|. Competitive Race 


After a look at initial performance 
records from abroad, several U. S. com 
panies did a quiet about-face, and 
began to push small engine work full 
steam 

Last week, Fairchild made the first 
major breakthrough in small turbojets 
Its little (1,000-Ib. thrust) J-44 jet 
engine passed a rugged 150-hour series 
of tests designed to tear it apart. It 
has become the first small U. S. jet 
engine to qualify for service in piloted 
aircraft. Until now, the J-44_ has 
powered missiles, drones, and a few 
experimental planes 
¢ Contestants—But Fairchild’s lead is 
slim. Other companies are getting into 
the act, too 

¢ Continental Aviation & En- 
gineering Corp. has a whole family of 
small turbine engines close to final 
production stage. Its J-69 turbojet and 
J-51 shaft turbines are Americanized 
versions of successful French Turbo- 
meca designs. Continental turbojets 
develop up to 1,000-Ib. thrust, and the 
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Specify STEELCASE 


whenever you want to make a good office... a /ittle better 


pr 


Two big office space problems . . . placing more workers 
within a given floor space and giving each worker more 
working top space . . . are easily and efficiently solved 
with all new Steelcase Convertibles. 
Convertibles are standard, individual, interchangeable units which 
require no “special” installation. Additional units can be added, 
existing units regrouped at any time to meet changing job requirements. 
Look to Steelcase for the finest in office furniture, especially 


- . ‘ : 

: when more than price is a factor and whenever quality, efficiency, 
— convenience and styling are of major importance. 

; 


Ask 


your secretary ... 1955 Steelcase installations include major offices for 


To send for full color Caterpiliar Tractor Co. + Ford Motor Company * Generali Mills 
28-page brochure Jewel Tea Company » Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
on versatile, new 


Steelcase Convertibles, ST a i ool i <¢s AS Ee | | Cc 


Just write Department L. GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 


Authorized dealers ir principal cities throughout the country 
in Canada + CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTO. « Toronto 








Your key to complete 


photocopying 


satisfaction ! 


Photocopying equipment and the copies 
it produces are as different as the variety 
of subjects it copies. Only one line carries 
the time-honored name of “PHOTOSTAT” 

the registered trademark of PHOTO- 
STAT CORPORATION 


Together with the splendid MICRO- 
rFRONICS Microfilm Equipment which we 
manufacture, the large family of PHOTO- 
STAT Photographic Copying Equipment 
and Paper now available is designed to open 
the door, for every user, large and small 
alike, to the best there is in photocopying, 
on both paper and film . the accepted 
modern method for making and preserving 
economical, error-proof copies of anything 
printed, written or drawn. 


What's more . . . expert advice as to 
what is best for your needs is yours for the 
asking from our representatives located 


throughout the United States and in Canada. 


without 
any obligation. 
Your inquiries will 


Write us 


have our prompt 
and interested 
attention 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSTAT is the trademark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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shaft turbines from 280 to 400 hp 
¢ Lycoming Div. of Avco Mfg. 
Corp. is working on a series of engines 
from 300 to 3,000 hp. Heading the 
project is Dr. Franz Anselm, designer 
of the first successful German turbojet 
Lycoming’s T-53 shaft turbine is in 
final stages of development, now powers 
the Bell XH-40 helicopter 
¢ General Electric’s burgeoning 
Small Aircraft Engine Dept., at Lynn, 
Mass., is casting a long shadow across 
the paths of smaller outfits. Though it 
doesn’t have an engine in production 
yet, Gk has almost completed develop 
ment of the T-58, 1,000 hp. shaft 
turbine aimed at the helicopter market 
GE says it has $20-million worth of 
equipment wrapped up in small tur 
bines, with 5,000 emplovees presently 
engaged on the project 
¢ Boeing Airplane Co. has a small 
turbine that has flown in a light plane 
and helicopter, but the company has 
concentrated its turbine production on 
ground powerplants to supply starting 
energy for big military aircraft engines 
Other companies are moving in, too 
Westinghouse has a marketing and 
with Rolls 
hinted, Rolls 


manufacturing agreement 
Rovee. If, as has been 
develops 4 more durable version of its 
light and short-life Soar 
it might be serious competition 
for American manufacturers. As it 1s, 
Rolls Royce’s Dart shaft turbines are 
making everyone sit up and take notice 
by racking up a phenomenal safety 
ind reliability record. These turbines 
power Capital Airline’s nine Vickers 
Viscount transports, which have per 
formed perfectly without engine failure 
or delay during their combined total 
flight time of 25,000 hours. The 1,600 
hp. Dart engine $38,000, is 
one of the few that 
carries a price tag 

¢ Curtiss, Too—I ven 
( orp 


powerful 


engine, 


sells for 
uircraft turbines 
Curtiss Wright 
rapid ~backpedal 
ing to get into the small engine field 
Until recently, the company had 
shown interest only in larger engines 
But a short while 
requisition of Turbomotor Associates, 
i small Long Island company. Curtiss 
plans to set up the new facilities as a 


is doimg some 


ago, it announced 


division producing small to medium 
engines. Its large turbine test 
facilities and an experienced design and 
production staff make Curtiss a prime 
contender in the small engine field 

About the only major U. S. plane 
engine builders that aren't in the race 
to make smaller engines are Allison 
Div. of General Motors and Pratt & 
Whitney. Both say their big jets leave 
them no time for other projects 


sized 


ll. The Possibilities 


he small turbines that weather the 


coming competitive storm will have 


an important influence on future civil 
and military aircraft. ‘That’s chiefly 
because they turn out more horsepower 
per pound and more horsepower pet 
square foot of frontal area than an 
other type of propulsion unit except 
the rocket. The makers of small tu 
bines have also been encouraged by the 
discovery that power-to-weight ratios 
improve as the diameter of the engine 
grows smaller 

¢ Plenty of Power—Actually 
gas turbines are small only in size and 
only when you compare them to their 
big brothers. Some turn out as much 
horsepower as a modern diesel locomo 
tive, yet fit comfortably in a packag« 
smaller than your office desk. ‘Thes« 
powerplants have few moving parts, ar 
virtually vibration free, though rather 
noisy. And they burn a variety of fuels 
Once the bugs are out, they make ver 
reliable powerplant 


small 


Ill. Simple—But Tough 


Already you can get an idea of some 
of the flying machines the small but 
powerful shaft turbines and turbojet 
engines can make possible 
a group of Bell A 
craft engineers recently put two J-44 
missile engines on swivels connected to 
a jury-rigged glider fuselage with a wing 
from another plane. When the engines 
moved into vertical position, the craft 
flew straight up from a standing start 
It converted to level flight when the 
jets were swivelled to a horizontal posi 
tion. Though its ludicrous appearance 
immediately won it the title of Flying 
Ashcan, the experimental plane's per 
formance puts writing on the wall in 
big enough letters so air frame designers 
can't miss it 
¢ Future Applications—And in_ the 
next few years, you can expect to sec 
small turbojects get a tryout in many 
types of vertical rising and short take 
off run aircraft. In a six or eight engine 
plane, it might be possible to chang 
the position of only two or four engines 
providing lift augmentation during the 
takeoff run 

Air frame designers also are talking 
about clusters of small jet engines as 
replacements for the large engines on 
big planes. But anything 
definite along this line on the drawing 
boards yet. North American Aviation 
engineers are studying the possibilities 
of small jet clusters, but haven't 
reached a verdict on whether thrust 
weight ratios will offset other problems 
such as control and reliability 

Douglas Aircraft sees their possible 
use m company aircraft, feeder or short 
hop commercial transports, and heli 
coptcrs 
¢ Military Interest—The military is 
pushing development programs aimed 
at improving small jets. General Elec 


lor example 


none have 
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Sylvania’s 
Supersonic “Arrow’ 
Pierces Fog 


Makes air travel more 
dependable than ever 


Batti 


A sTreak oF LIGHT resembling a flying white-hot 
arrow, traveling at the supersonic speed of 2700 


Pid 


miles per hour, now guides planes into New York 
International Airport (Idlewild) during periods of 
limited visibility. Piercing fog, rain, and snow, this 
new lighting approach system is expected to reduce 
delays and cancellations, and ease air traffic control 
problems 

Deve loped by Sylvania engineers the new sys- 
tem consists of 20 “Strobeacon units,” each produc- 
ing a 30,000,000-candle-power flash of light in 
sequence The Sylvania system sets a new stand- 
ard in efficiency and is expected to be a forerunner 
of similar installations at other major airports 


throughout the world 


Chis new development typifies the pioneering of 
Sylvania’s 2,000 scientists and engineers, who are 
constantly seeking new and better ways of doing 
things throughout the fields of lighting, television, 


electronics, radio, and atomic energy 


Heart of the new approach Aviation officials inspect one 

lighting system at Idlewild is of the new ons | . This is how the Svivania landing The system consists of 20 
‘ y co amp eacon units usec e “ , ‘ he 

y Rw 8 — one tial electoenk "lash Strobeacon” system at New York Strobeacon units” in a single 

which produces an ultra approach lighting installation International Airport looks to a 000-foot row in the approach 

brilliant beam of over ut New York International Air- 

30,000,000 candle power port (Idlewild 


W SYLVANIA Y 


Sylvanio Electric Products inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q.; 
Sylvania International Corporation, 14 Bahnhofstrasse, Coire, Switzerland 


LIGHTING *© RADIO « ELECTRONICS * TELEVISION * ATOMIC ENERGY 


pilot bringing his plane in for a path leading to the runway. 





° ‘ 
lrying to make cE 
ann Aint One 
. 
Faced with “impossible” problems 


of design diminution, 


weight and size reduction, 


power and component capsulation? ¥ 


Send for complete story on how MPB’'s 


CIEFBoe 


GALL CEAMINGS ACTUM HEE 
such as these are helping to make things 


smaller and smatler sna wna 


MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 


Ll Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


Many office machines use marginal pre- 
punched forms. And the records you make 
with this modern efficiency system are 
valuable. How do you file them? 

The best way is to bind them in Acco 
Pin Prong Binders equipped with special 
narrow prongs to accommodate the small 
holes in the record sheets. Your records 


will then be safely bound for temporary or 
permanent filing — always in order, always 
neat, always available. 

Acco Pin Prong “9000" line of Binders 
come in many sizes and are available in 
your choice of genuine presshoard (5 
or heavy binder board covered 
with canvas or black pebble grain cloth, 
Your setationer will supply you. Ask him, 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


in Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


colors) 
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tric and Fairchild both have competitive 
development contracts with the Air 
Force for 2,000-Ib. thrust turbojet en 
gines. And Lycoming has a new tur 
bine running, but it is still under secur 
ity wraps. These second round small jets 
will be eye openers for efficiency and 
power, industry spokesmen say. The 
military will have priority on the new 
engines, and as it is unlikely that com 
mercial orders could possibly be large 
enough to justify production, it will be 
some time before the newer engines will 
get into commercial helicopters and 
transports 

But the air frame boys can’t go too 
far in the wav of putting a plane 
around the small jets until they've seen 
price tags and performance records of 
a production engine. When that time 
comes, suitable air frames will follow in 
a hurry 


IV. The Difficulties 


One reason production is slow in 
starting is that all turbines, large or 
small, are tough to make. When you 
consider the operating principles of a 
turbine engine, the goal of a reliable 
powerplant seems near at hand 

lurbines are deceptively simple. A 
compressor at one end of the engine, re 
sembling the blower in a_ household 
vacuum cleaner (centrifugal type) or a 
series of multibladed fans on a common 
shaft (axial type), sucks in air and com 
presses it from two to perhaps 10 times 
Fuel mixed with the compressed air 
burns in a combustor section. The hot 
burning gases exit to the rear, passing 
through the blades of a turbine wheel 
mounted on the common rotor shaft. 
The turbine extracts enough power to 
turn the compressor, but plenty of 
energy is left over to provide straight 
thrust or to spin one or more free 
turbines connected to drive shafts 

But don’t try to put a gas turbine 
together in your home workshop. In a 
jet engine, nothing works right at first, 
and changes in one part require com 
pensating changes throughout the en 
gine. That's why it took more than 10 
years from the time the first gas turbine 
ran until production units appeared, 
even though development was pushed 
at war emergency speed. And it ex 
plains why several years elapsed be 
tween the time Fairchild had an ob 
viously successful engine in its J-44 and 
the time it passed its 150-hour quali 
heation run 
¢ Thorougn Testing—A gas turbine 
must contain and sustain a constant 
violent explosion, To do it, every part 
must be in perfect balance with every 
other part. In developing an engine, it’s 
necessary to test each component sep 
arately under conditions simulating 
those it will endure in flight—high and 
low altitude, subzero and roasting tem 


peratures, and arid and wet atmos 
pheres. Equipment for such tests is as 
necessary to turbine production as arc 
lathes to turn the steel rotors. Big jets 
need test chambers with up to |-million 
hp. to drive air blowers. And a complete 
five-year test program may cost as much 
as $25-million 

Even the small jets eat up about 
20-Ib. of air per second, and it takes 
converted blowers such as those used 
on the largest blast furnaces to supply 
air to test them. 
¢ High Costs—Testing facilities add to 
the cost of turbines, but even without 
that expense, it is unlikely that the 
powerplants would be in the price 
range of small reciprocating engines. 
Fairchild is aiming at target prices of 
$7,000 for its short life missile engines, 
providing it gets a chance to get into 
volume production. Presently, the cost 
of a short-life J-44 is in the $13,000 
range, and a long-life manned aircraft 
version is up around $20,000, with a 
production price of $15,000 in sight. 

Although more efficient engines than 
the J-44 are well along in development 
programs at Fairchild and other manu 
facturers, Fairchild believes the J-44 
has enough lead to be a marketable 
engine for such uses as power boosts on 
transports, tramer ind private aircraft 
propulsion. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





An experimental plant for testing the 
characteristics of nuclear reactors at safe 
temperatures will be built by Babcock 
& Wilcox Co. near Lynchburg, Va 
This is said to be private industry's first 
permit from AEC for testing nuclear 
reactor cores. Physicists and reactor 
designers will use data obtained from 
the tests to design better reactor cores. 
7 


Boeing Airplane Co. announced plans 
to build a $21-million development 
center near its Seattle plant at Boeing 
Field. Some of the buildings will be 
completed by the fall and some next 
year; they will have a floor area of more 
than I-million sq. ft. Experiments on 
guided missiles will be carried on at the 
plant, as well as physical research and 
structural testing 
° 


Standard Oil Ind. announced 
will begin building a new four-unit 
lubricating oil plant at its Casper 
(Wvyo.) refinery this summer. The four 
units for processing lube oils include a 
vacuum pipe still, a propane deasphalt 
ing plant, a furfural extraction unit, and 
a dewaxing unit he units will be 
geared to produce the higher quality 
motor oils that may be needed for 
future automobile engines. 


that it 
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'S new in MECHANIZATION ? 


Refinery elevator . . . Weight alone was quite a problem when Jeffrey 
was asked to design the bucket elevator that carries catalyst up 320 feet, 
to the top of this catalytic cracking unit. Each link of the chain (see arrow) to pieces 
weighs 280 pounds. It endures an 1100°F. temperature 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week—evidence of the soundness of Jeffrey engineering and the 


durability of Jeffrey chain. 


Getting coal away from the working face in a mine 
can be a problem. Here’s a solution: A Jeffrey shuttle 
car, carrying a big payload and maneuvering easily in 
crowded quarters, hauls coal away fast. One is shown 
here discharging coal onto a Jeffrey belt conveyor. 





We can help you with modern, efficient 
equipment for Materials Handling * Chain 
Applications * Materials Reduction * Process- 
ing * Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 











Bedding a conveyor belt with fine 
materials before dropping heavy, coarse rock 
on the belt is an important function of 
Jeffrey grizzly feeders. Without that cushion 
a high speed belt would soon be pounded 
Here you see how fines have 
passed through the grizzly bars, forming a 
bed for the rough stuff that drops off several 
feet further. 


Spirals are hot-rolled for Jeffrey screw conveyor flights. 
As a result, the metal has wrought characteristics, making it 
strong, uniform and highly wear-resistant. This method of 
manufacture makes flights accurate in pitch and true, for 
efficiency in operation. All Jeffrey spiral conveyor parts follow 
the new industrial standards, making them interchangeable 
for replacements. 


Cael 


(MVEFFREY 


Founded in 1877 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY © COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





New and Better 
Ways of Making 


—_— | 


(wR 


and TUBING 


from STEEL 


STAINLESS 
ALUMINUM 


NICKEL »« MONEL 
BRASS 


The traditional high limit of speed for 
esistance-weld tube mills heretofore has 
Lee nsidered 150 fpm But recently, Yoder 
lertook the formidable task of more than 
this speed for a certain customer, 
The Yoder team of engineers and research 
took it in their stride, Before long a 
mill was born—the first of its kind to 
sfully produce electric weld tubing at 
ceeds up to 350 fpm, thus breaking all 
rds for high production and low unit cost. 
. 
Another and even more epoch-making 
achievement of Yoder engineers is the 
perfection of induction-weld mills for mak- 
ing non-ferrous tubing. Operating speeds 
approximate those of resistance-weld mulls in 
making steel tubing. The resulting economies 
are especially great in making light and 
medium weight tubing in sizes up to 8” dia., 
from aluminum, copper, brass, monel, etc, 
. 
The interesting details about these and other 
important new Yoder developments in tube 
manufacture are illustrated and described in 
the following publications, sent free on request. 
LJ Resistance Weld Mills for Steel Tubing 
vp to 4 diameter 
LJ induction Weld Mills for Nonferrous 
Tubing 
L) Resistance Weld Pipe Mills for sizes 
up to 24” diameter 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Welworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohic 


NEW PRODUCTS 








Alco’s New All-Purpose Locomotive 


A new diesel locomotive for general 
designated the DL-701, is now 
in production at the Schenectady 
(N. ¥ shops of Alco Products, Inc 
Ihe company has 100 orders on the 
books and plans to make about two lo 
comoti 1 day for the rest of th 
Vcal 

Since most U.S 
ibout finished with steam-to-dicsel con 


CTV ics 


railroads are just 


uimed 
Ihe best 
prospects are roads that took to diesel 
carly and now have a lot of equip 
ment approaching the 15- to 20-year-old 


versions, the new locomotive i 
at the replacement market 


stag Alco figures these roads need 
an all-round locomotive that can serve 
is a switcher, passenger cngine or 
treight hauler 
¢ New Features—lThe DL-701 is d 
signed for this kind of versatility. Its 
power plant is Alco’s new 251 engine 
gencrating 1,800 hp. ‘The diesel is a 
l2-cvl. V-type engine equipped with 
turbosupercharger and air intake aftes 
cooler for more cfhicient fuel combus 
fion 

The clectrical tem has also been 
simplified for casicr operation and 


lower maimtenance costs 


It Snaffles Risky Runway Debris 


This giant vacuum cleaner may sav« 
millions of dollars a year for the Au 
Force by picking up the runway debris 
that is often sucked up by jet intakes 
An ordinary nut or bolt can cause ex 


when pulled into an 
engine running at high speed 


tensive damage 


Designed and built by U.S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp., the unit has the 
powcr of 1,200 home vacuum cleaners 
and can clean up to 2-million sq. ft 
in eight hours. It comes mounted on a 
specially designed White truck with an 
over-all weight of 15-ton 
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ees for growt h ! Phenomenal growth of our nation during the past 
two decades has called for a vast amount of new construction. Of increasing 
importance to that construction has been the widespread acceptance, both here 
and abroad, of modern concrete architecture. 


Long recognized as a construction material of great durability and strength, 
concrete has also proved itself a versatile medium for the authentic expression 
of both traditional and modern architectural design. In this newer role, 

it points up the ever more important part concrete plays in our nation’s growth, 


As America continues to grow, demand for cement for new construction becomes 
even greater. The cement industry has taken ... and is still taking ... 

steps to meet this challenge of growth. 

Since 1946, for example, the Lehigh Portland Cement Company 

has spent $82,000,000 to expand production facilities, Our 1956 construction 
program calls for expenditures of $80,000 per day to further increase 

the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth for the future ... growth that insures growth, 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 





Top-notch 
RAIL TRANSPORT 
BY THE 
TRAILER-LOAD 








DOOR DELIVERY, 
Too! 

With no delay, trailers 

ore driven off ther 

fiat-car-berths directly 

to the consignee's 


plant or store, 


A SERVICE WITH 
LONGER REACH! 


Modern, heavy-duty 
trailers pick up a full 
lood right at your 
plant platform. 


SPEED AND 
DEPENDABILITY ! 


Trailers travel on B&O 
fast freights, main- 
taining precise all- 
weather schedules 
between a growing 
list of important cities, 





Baltimore & Ohio Raliroad 


Those who know use the B&O! 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








Stainless steel markings in jet black can 
be permanently applied with a new 
process developed by Ateenate, Inc., of 
Boston. The process alters the chemical 
composition of the steel at the point 
of application, producing a hard, highh 
ductile, non-crystalline marking. The 
manufacturer says the method is sensi 
tive enough to reproduce fine-grain 
photographs 

° 
Printed circuits can be soldered faster 
when they are made of a new copper 
ciad material produced by National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co. The adhesive 
that holds the copper to its backing can 
withstand SO0F for more than 30 sec 
By using dip soldering at high tempera 
tures, the fabricator gets better printed 
circuits in iess time 

7 
Outboards with speedometers as stand 
ard equipment are part of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s new outboard en 
gine line. The knotometer measures 
speeds in knots and miles per hour and 
operates independently of the engine 
Models with 5, 10, and 16 hp. are now 
available. Cost: $199.95, $299.95, and 
$349.95, respectivels 

* 
Balancing on air is the principle be 
hind a new automobile wheel and tir 
testing machine produced by General 
Motors Corp. By air pressure, the unit 
lifts the wheel and tire assembly two 
thousandths of an inch and automatic 
ally marks both the amount and th« 
location of unbalance. The operator 
then applies standard tire weights. 

. 
Party-line systems can now be equipped 
with a device that monitors the long 
and short rings and only allows the 
»roper phone to sound off. The Secodc 
Gee tor, as the device is called, is in 
stalled on each phone cn the line. The 
unit is produced by Electrical Com 
munications, Inc., of San Francisco 

7 
Freshly percolated coffee is available 
throughout the day in a vending ma 
chine called Perk-O-Fresh. The ma 
chine contains 40 percolator units that 
can each make 16 cups of coffee. While 
one batch of coffee is being dispensed 
—with or without cream and sugar—the 
machine makes another 16 cups. The 
unit is made by United Coffee Corp. of 
Chicago, distributed by Interstate 
United Coffee Corp. Price: $1,350. 

© 


Micrometers with interchangeable an 
vils to handle a wide variety of meas 
urements are being manufactured by 
L. S. Starrett Co. of Athol, Mass. The 
micrometer can also be used as a height 
gauge. Two sizes are available with 
ranges of 0 to | in. and 1 to 2 in 

calibrated in thousandths of an inch. 
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CRANE-BRIDGE BRAKES 


vtteacte aces i AO KANES 
at ronal 
all equipped with 


Wagner 


Hydraulic Crane Brakes 


There are 131 overhead traveling cranes in 
operation at Jones & Laughlin'’s Aliquippa 
Works and ail of them are equipped with 
Wagner Hydraulic Crane Bridge Brakes. 

This is because J&L is interested in safety, 
economy, and ease of crane brake operation, 
J&L has found that Wagner crane bridge 
brakes rank high in these three considerations, 


The 75-ton Bessemer crane shown here is 
equipped with Wagner Powered Hydraulic 
Crane Bridge Brakes. These brakes are: 

SAFE because cranes can be controlled without 
bridge motor plugging which causes damage to 


both motor and gears. Parking brakes can be set 
automatically in case of power failure 


ECONOMICAL because operators are less likely 
to drag powered brakes. There's less wear on 
wheels and lining life of equipment is pro- 
longed. Several brakes can be operated from one 
pedal so it’s easy to step up production. 


EASY-TO-OPERATE .. . tip-toc braking... finger- 
tip parking . . . one-minute bleeding 


Wagner power units can be added to your present 
Wagner Hydraulic System. Only six weeks are 
required to fill the average order. Bulletin 1U-36 
gives full details—-write for your copy today. 


Type H Hydraulic power unit 
or HM2 driven by totally 
Brake Unit enclosed motor 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST.LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
ceieemmemenamm amet TL Chae 1) 








BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES BRAKE SYSTEMS— 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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LACOSTE was named Resident Gen- \. - 
eral in rebellion-torn Al ed 
geria to placate French residents there. ern 
oe 





XN 


\ 


> 


Pe ca 


Algeria Erupts Again 


l'wo 


eo", 
. 


years ago Indo-China was on 
renchman’s mind. ‘Today it's 


weeks ago, he made the French Social 


every ist position clear. 


MOLLET 


and a moment later, French staged a riot 


136 


B 


laid a 
monument 


ss Abroad 


wreath 


to 


at 
the 


Algiers 
dead— 


Algeria, where France has another full 
colonial war on its hands. Al 
though power hasn't 
entered the scales in Algeria, this prob 
lem may also produce even more 
political fireworks in France than Indo- 
China did. It will also produce another 
international crisis 

From one angle, it’s the same prob 
lem—how to find a formula for colonial 
disengagement. But there is one big 
difference. Whereas France was ready 
by 1954 to quit Indo-China on almost 
any terms, that’s not the case in AIl- 
Except for the 
French party is committed to 
keeping Algeria linked with 
France. To let it go, thev feel, would 
mean finis for France as a great world 
powe! 
¢ Mollet’s Formula—Premier Guy 
Mollet has all but staked the life of his 
minority government on an Algerian 
Before he went to Algeria two 


scale 


Communist 


geria Communists, 


every 


closely 


olution 


It was his intention, he said, to grant 
‘recognition of the Algerian personal 
ity” while “maintaining the indissol 
uble union with France.” 

Mollet has yet to spell out how he 
would achieve this miracle, but ap 
parently he has been planning to: 

¢ Call elections for a new Algerian 
assembly in which Arab representation 
would be much stronger than in the 
existing Assembly. Algeria’s 1-million 
French inhabitants now have a legal 
political power equal to the country’s 
8-million Arabs. On top of that, the 
French residents dominate both the ad 
ministration and the economy 

¢ Negotiate a new Franco-Algerian 
federal relationship with the leaders of 
the newly elected Assembly 

¢ Improve the long-run economic 
opportunities for the Algerian Arabs 
by large investment loans, and raise 
living standards immediately by grant 
ing them family and old-age allowances. 
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¢ Discouraging—Observers in Algeria 
doubt that uch i program will olve 
the dilemma that France faces today 
whether to attempt to (1) make § 


million Algerians into Frenchmen or 


(2) make |-million Frenchmen into 
Algerians 
Algeria French population, with 


local roots that go back more than a 
hundred years, told Mollet in no un 
ertain terms that it would not accept 
When the French 
Premier reached Algiers he was met 
ith nots so formidable that he backed 
down to the Krench residents in a 
hurry. Within a few hours, he dropped 
Gen. Catroux, a liberal elder statesmen 
olonial administrators, 
as Resident General in Algeria and re 
ibinet 


the second solution 


placed him with one of his own « 
minister Robert Lacoste 

Mollet found something equally fore 
boding—that there is no Arab group in 
Algeria willing to negotiate a settlement 
mvolving an kind of 
| rance 


union with 
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FRENCH FORCES must hold back French 


rioters (left), also track 


down Fellagah chieftain (above). 


The Fellagah, the guerilla movement 
under the name of National 
Liberation Iront, ha 


that goes 
gained so much 
months that the 
moderate nationalists no longer dare 
peak for the Algerian population, In 
fact, Mollet was told by the few Moder 
ate Nationalists he saw in Algeria that 
all they could do for him was to put 
him in touch with the Fellagah 

Ihis admonition came on the heels 


trength in recent 


of a warning from local French leader 
that any move toward recognition of 
the Fellagah as a politic il force would 
bring open rebellion in the French 
dominated citi¢ 
¢ No Middle Way—It was clear long 
before Mollet’s visit that the time had 
passed when Alge ria could be integrated 
with France, though that still was the 
official French goal when Mollet came 
to powcl 

Now it looks as if the polarization of 
Frenchmen and Arabs in Algeria has 
gone too far for Paris to try even a 


middle-of-the road approach like the 


to Baffle Solution by French 


one it has been using in Morocco to the 
vest and ‘lunisia to the east. Unlike 
Morocco, there is no Sultan im Algeria 
who needs ties with France to bolster 
And there is no moderate 
nationalist party such as Tunisia’s Neo 
Destour, led by Habib Bourguiba 

* Nationalists Outlawed—The Vrench 
themselves are to blame for the lack 
of a strong group of moderate national 
ists in Algena. Over the past 10 year 

systematically destroyed na 
wherevet the 
nationalist 


his position 


they have 
tionalist 
ropped up. Even wher 


movement 
leaders asked only for more freedom 
within the 
irrested or exiled 

loday the only legally tolerated n 
tionalist party is the UDMA. But th 
party is excluded from any real in 
Algeria 
ind has nothing like the weight in the 
Algerian Assembly that the local French 
administration 
Algcria have been staffed 
Algerian vho wert 


French union, the wer 


fluence in the government of 


parties have Local 
throughout 


with hand-picked 
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submissive to the French and stayed 
out of nationalist Zroups 
* Rise of Trouble Between 1947, 
when Algeria became legally a part of 
metropolitan France, and the 1954 
(ceneva Conference on Indo-China, 
th ystem worked pretty well. But 
ortly after this conference, the first 
Fellagah uprising exploded. 

The Fellagah, which now controls 
large areas of Algeria, uses methods best 
described as a cross between the tactics 
of Malaya’s Communist guerillas and 
the Mau Mau of Kenya 

In one year the Fellagah has forced 
the French to increase their army in 
Algeria from 50,000 to 300,000. It 
has put the entire countryside under 
a state of siege. It is impossible to 
travel on an Algerian highway today 
without a military escort. Many of the 


French settlements outside the big CZECH auto industry, now making some 50,000 trucks and cars a year, introduced 


cities live in fear of the Fellagah—just its new Skoda car at engineering fair last fall. 
as the carly American settlers lived in 


fear of the Indians 
Some 7-million Arab peasants live in 
regions where the Fellagah is operating 
And they live in permanent fear of the 
ils from both the French and the 
sah. If a village is occupied by the 
nch, there is danger of a night raid 
by the Fellagah. If it shelters the 
Fellagah, it’s in danger of being wiped 
out by the French 
* Rule by Force—The growing power 
of the Fellagah seems to lie in its spon 
cous character. Many of its leaders 


t 
“ former aides of nationalist leaders 
“ 


ho were imprisoned or exiled. Most 
are local strongmen who created their 
gucrilla forces almost singlehanded 
Che Mollet government, or any other, 
has no choice but to meet the Fellagah 
with force. And there is no doubt that 
Pras has enough military strength 
to defend the cities and to hold th 


Fellagah at bay in many rural area EAST GERMANS gawk at Zwickauer Autowork’s P 70 car at 1955 Leipzig 


. P air. 4 ~ ()OF ig ec P © P we ~<l. 
© What Chance of Peace?—The real Fair. Last year, 40% of East Germany's cars were exported 





question is whether a reform program 
Mollet’s has any chance of bring 
peace to Algeria. If it doesn’t, then 
ia will begin to bleed France mili 
ind economically as Indo-China 
What's more, France may soon 
the ground it has just gained in Tu 

ind Morocco 
Bourguiba was in Paris last week 
end, warning the French government 
that if the Algerian problem isn’t solved 
quickly, his Neo Destour Party will 
on lose ground to a Fellagah-typ« 
rty that has started to grow in Tu 
As for Morocco, the war in Algeria 
ntinues to overflow the ill-defined 
Moroccan-Algerian border The first 
il difference between the French and 
the Moroccan governments since the 
turn of the Sultan came last weck 
when Radio Maroc, the official station, 


expressed svmpathy for the Algerian with no prewar auto industry, has just come up with this Syrena model. 
pr S POLAND, ». oa & & seg nigga gh 
‘ s made in arsaw, has a 27-hp., 2-cvlinder engine 
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Styled for Commissars Only 


The staid-looking automobile above, 


with the barely-wrapped-around wind 
shield is Russia’s latest car, the Volga 
You see a test model just as it under 
goes final tests at the huge V. M 
Molotov Automobile Plant, at Gorky 
I'he Volga, a five-seater sedan, is an 
updated version of the Pobeda—a 
medium-size Soviet car that was 
modeled after the 1939 Ford and has 
been produced unchanged 
since 1946. 

The Volga should Russian 
It has the first automatic gear 
shift ever to appear in a Russian car 
Reportedly, it gets 21 miles to the gal 
lon—four more than the Pobeda—and 
has a top speed of 80 mph. It features 
radio and heater as standard accessories 

You can also see from the pictures 
at left that behind the Iron 
Curtain are turning out reasonably up. 
to-date autos. For example, the Czechs 
have a new Skoda car; the Fast Ger- 
mans have their new Zwickauer P 70; 
and Poland is crowing about its 
four-passenger Syrena. 
¢ Growing Industry—Al] this plainly 


virtualh 


wow 
drivers 


others 


own 
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emphasizes the fact that the auto in 
dustry in the Communist-bloc countries 
of Eastern Europe is growing, and that 
it knows how to turn out cars that will 
wow its public 

But only Communist 
seem to get a chance to own a Cal 
The Communist-bloc countries’ auto 
production is a mere trickle compared 
with demand. Most autoplant facilities 
behind the Iron Curtain are assigned 
to production of trucks and buses. In 
Russia, there’s public clamor for cars, 
but last year’s production totaled only 
51,000 passenger vehicles, although 
500,000 trucks were turned out 
And now, though Russia is planning to 
boost its low auto production, it also 
wants to push its car exports—to 
Sx andinavian countri« 5, for instance 
¢ Plenty of “Lemons’—Production, 
sales, and use of cars in satellite coun 
tries suggest the mixed appearance of 
1 used-car lot. A few fairly new cars 
are copied from Russian blueprints 
(which, in turn, were copied from U.S 
models). Many models on the roads 
date from prewar years, or have been 


bureaucrats 


some 


built from prewar blueprints And 
there are “lemons” all over the place 
Often, the auto plants slaps a new body 
on an obsolete chassis—with disastrous 
results 

When the plants, on government di 
rective, develop a really new car, a 
fresh government order will just as 
irbitranily stop production. In 1954 
the Horch auto plant in East Germany, 
designed a medium-size, six-passenger 
car for the home market and for ex 
port to Russia and the satellite coun 
tries. But, just as production was get 
ting under way, a ruling from the gov- 
ernment halted all work. 

More often than not, prototypes of 
Russian and satellite cars shown to the 
public remain just what they ar 


handmade models that never do grad 
uate into assembly-line production 

The dribble of output disappears 
mostly into the government and mili 


Trade within the Com 
munist bloc helps supply cars and trucks 
where they're urgently needed, During 
1955, Russia sent Bulgaria 100 trucks 
1 month for use on 


tary channels 


state-farm enter 
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HUNGARIAN bus typifies Communist auto industry's emphasis on public trans- 


RUMAN IAN truck, definitely utilitarian, was made in a tractor factory. Rumania’s 


RUSSIA 


140 Busine SA 


oe 


port. This 100-passenger bus, Ikarus 55, is assembled in Budapest. 


three truck factories use mostly Soviet machinery and blueprints. 


£ 


“baby” car, the Biclka, reportedly gets 50 miles to the gallon. To open 
front door, half of windshield and section of top lift up 


Abroad 
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prises. Similarly, Poland has been ex- 
porting the Russian-designed, Polish- 
produced Pobeda to car-hungry Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria 

¢ Months for Repairs—But poor crafts- 
manship, badly organized production, 
and inferior parts put many new cars 
back in the garage within a short 
time. And the cars stay there for weeks, 
sometimes months, for lack of spare 
parts. Weaknesses in the over all econ- 
omy of the countries also affect the use 
of cars. In 1953, the Czech government 
ordered 1,500 state-owned cars put on 
blocks to ease a gas shortage. 

Russia is the hub of Communist auto 
production. Ten large factories and 
additional parts plants turn out 40 types 
of cars and trucks. Home demand and 
interest in exports is pushing up pro- 
duction. Last year, for instance, Nor- 
way reportedly imported 2,000 Russian 
cars. And in 1955, the small Moskvich 
and Pobeda and the larger Zim went 
on display at Western trade fairs for 
the first time. The industry aims at 
more frequent model changeovers, less 
dependency on foreign prototypes, in 
crease in small and “‘baby”’ cars, such as 
the Bielka (picture), made at the Mos- 
cow Small Cars Plant 

In the satellite countries, this is the 
auto industry picture 

Czechoslovakia’s auto industry, na 
tionalized since 1948, leads the satellites, 
makes cars primarily at Lenin (formerly 
Skoda) Auto Works, and trucks pri- 
marily at the Tatra and Klement Gott- 
wald (formerly Praga) Works. Main 
stays are the Skoda 1200 and Skeda 
Spartak—the latter designed as _ the 
Czech “Volkswagen In 1948 the 
government announced a_ 100,000-ve- 
hicle-a-year program—but gave no com 
pletion date. The industry relies heavily 
on Russia for equipment 

Poland reportedly is running the 
Czechs a close second in production 
quality. Between 1948, their first year 
of production, and April, 1954, the 
Star Works built 20,000 trucks. Zeran 
Automobile Works, which makes War 
zawa and Volga models, assembled its 
cars from Russian-imported parts until 
1953, then began making them from 
the ground up. Poland’s 1955 vehick 
production target was 12,000 cars, 25.- 
000 trucks, and 32,000 motorcycles. 

East German cars, trucks, and motor- 
cycles in use are generally 10 to 30 
years old. Prewar, East Germany pro 
duced 30% of all German cars. Today, 
it's slowly regaining a firm position. In 
1951, the industry produced 11,864 
cars, 5,021 trucks. In 1954 (most r 
cent figures) it reached 24,000 cars, 
17,000 trucks. The Phacnomen Works 
at Zittau, with 450-unit-a-month ca 
pacity, leads in truck production, but 
still makes prewar models. tno 
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parallel and right angle 
Gearmotors, Master has 
the flexibility and choice 
of design you need for 
selected output speeds. 


.. With electric motor and gears 


combined into a compact, 
integral power unit, you 
reduce costs and increase 
efficiency through elimination 
of belts, couplings, chains, 
sprockets, external bearings 
or separate reducers. 


.. Available in sizes from \% to 


125 H.P. You can integrate 
with the gearmotor electric 
brakes—3 types of variable 
speed units and fluid drive 
in any combination. 


.. And that’s why more 
gearmotors carry the Master 
name than all other makes 
combined. Write on your 
business letterhead for details. 
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In Business Abroad 


U. S. Businessmen in Argentina 


Urge Go-Slow Policy on Loan 


An Argentine delegation, arriving in Washington this 
week to talk about a $60-million Export-Import loan 
for a steel mill, may get a mixed reception. Official 
Washington has been taking an optimistic view of 
business prospects under the Aramburu regime (BW- 
Jan.25'56,p146). But the American business community 
in Buenos Aires isn’t so optimistic, at least not all of it. 

Some members of the U. S. community there openly 
are pushing Washington to take a wait-and-see attitude 
until the regime further clarifies its stand. They base this 
policy on what they see as the regime’s “arbitrary” actions 
in (1) blacklisting of foreign companies that the regime 
charges had particularly close ties with Peron; (2) de 
valuation, which cut blocked profits of U. S. companies 
from $175-million to $60-million; and (3) the govern 
ment’s wage policy. 

It's probably the third point that worries U.S. com 
panies in the Argentine Republic most. Raul Prebisch, 
the regime’s economic czar, has said that Argentine 
business can afford to give a 10% wage boost—retro- 
active to Feb. 1. But the Peronistadominated General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT) is demanding a 40% 
hike, And right now, for political reasons, it looks as if 
the government might be nearer to the CGT’s figure 
than to Prebisch’s. Prebisch and the rest of the gov 
ernment both are adamant, however, on one point: 
I'he wage boost must not be passed on to the consumer 
in higher prices. 


s 7 . 
Commonwealth Nations, Spurned 


By London, Borrow in Canada 


Canada is becoming an alternative borrowing center 
for the British Commonwealth when London can’t or 
wont come across. Recently the Australians floated a 
$15-million bond issue in Canada. Rhodesia is now 
negotiating for a similar size issue, mainly for water 
power development. London reports that other sterling 
area countries, temporarily foiled in London, have 
started financial talks with the Canadians. 


. 7 . 
West Germany’s Investment Rate 
ls One of Highest in Free World 


Chere is evidence this week that the economic boom 
in West Germany has pretty solid underpinnings. Bank 
Deutscher Laender, the Federal Republic's bank of issue, 
reports investment last year increased by 24.6% over 
1954. It estimates that West Germans put $9.1-billion 
out of a total gross national product of $38.7 billion 
into industrial equipment and construction 
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This rate of investment—about 23% of GNP—is one 
of the highest anywhere in the free world. In com- 
parative and absolute terms, it is the highest the West 
Germans have achieved since World War II. 

Of the $9.1-billion total, more than half, or $5.2- 
billion, went into the purchase of industrial equipment. 
About $3.9-billion went into construction—$2.3-billion 
of this figure into dwellings. 


Free World Production of Autos 
Last Year Zoomed 38% 


Free world production of cars and trucks went up by 
38% last year, the same rate of gain as the U.S. industry. 
That is one of the facts turned up in an exhaustive study 
of 1955 vehicle production by the American Automobile, 
a McGraw-Hill publication. 

Total free world production last year, according to 
available figures, was 12,748,888 cars and trucks. More 
than 9-million of these were produced in the U.S. West- 
ern Europe produced 2.8-million; Canada, 451,000; 
Japan, 165,000; and Australia, 65,000 (Soviet bloc produc- 
tion, page 138). 

The U. K.’s British Motor Corp. with a production 
of 468,943, led individual overseas producers. Volks- 
wagen was next with 330,120. Third place went to 
Ford of England with 307,000. 


Record Number of U. S. Tourists 
Flocked to British Isles in 1955 


American tourists descended upon Great Britain in 
record numbers—more than 350,000—last year. They 
spent an average of $280 during their average stop 
over of 11 days in the United Kingdom. 

In chalking up the statistics, the British Travel & 
Holidays Assn. finds that U. S. tourists have turned 
motorists. ‘This is due to the large-scale development of 
the car-for-hire plan that netted the British more than 
$l-million during the year. In addition to making the 
rounds in London, tourists go on pilgrimages to Oxford, 
Stratford, the cathedral cities, and to castles and national 
homes. 


Tax Relief Asked to Stimulate 


Economic Development Abroad 


I'he Committee for Economic Development has been 
wrestling with a problem that has caused some sleepless 
nights among State Dept. officials: What to do to 
counter the Russian bloc’s economic offensive in under- 
developed areas. ‘This week the CED, a private organ 
ization, came up with some answers. 

U. S. well-being requires that “the underdeveloped 
countries build the kinds of societies with which the 
West can live in cooperation and peace in the long run,” 
CED says. And it believes the way to achieve this 
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is to participate actively in develop 
ing the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. 

The U.S. must (1) expand its pre 
gram of public investment, and use 
government loans instead of grants, 
in these areas and (2) take steps to 
stimulate private investment there, 
CED says. ‘To implement this latter 
point, it recommends a 14-point pro- 
gram to reduce corporate income taxa- 
tion on income earned abroad. And 
it believes that an even larger program 
of tax reduction ought to be con 
sidered. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


A Japanese motorcar manufacturer 
has come up with a design for a 
$1,250 vehicle. It’s still $400 more 
than an “ideal” car the government 
was hoping to bring into being. ‘The 
same company is negotiating to build 
a new plant in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Hilton Hotels International, Inc., 
will lease a Tokyo hotel being con- 
structed by Tokyo Electric Express 
Railway, Ltd., for occupancy by 1958. 


Italy’s GIE, has won out in compet- 
itive bidding with a number of inter- 
national companies—including Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse—to 
build a $12-million thermal-electric 
station in Venezuela. This is the sec 
ond Venezuelan victory for the 
Italians in recent months; FIAT got 
the contract to build a government 
steel mill a few months ago (BW-— 
Oct.14'55,p] 30). 


Export-Import has O.K.'d a loan 
of $3,350,000 to Chile's Cia. de Acero 
del Pacifico, $.A., the country’s prin 
cipal steel company. Blaw-Knox Co. 
ind International General Electric 
will supply most of the equipment. 
lhe loan will help finance an $8.5 
million expansion. A similar loan 
may be in the works for Colombia's 
Paz de Rio mill, a government-owned 
company. 


International Investors, Inc., the 
third effort at an international mutual 
fund investment company, started 
operations in New York last week. 
Fund officials say it gives Americans 
a chance to invest in selected foreign 
companies that have wholly owned 
U. S. subsidiaries 
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FANMANSHIP 


“Buffalo” Type “BL” Ventilating Fan. 
Write for Bulletin F-100. 


gives you a BETTER FAN VALUE! 


lower noise level! higher efficiency! more stable performance! 


In selecting a fan, it’s just as important to look into the maker as the 
specifications. It takes far more than a good shop to build a fan that will 
perform for you to permanent satisfaction. At “Buffalo”, it's FANmanship, 
the science of Fan Engineering, developed during our 79 years in the 
air business. 


In fact, “Buffalo” engineers first published — and still publish -— FAN 
ENGINEERING, the air handbook of the industry. This same engineering 
know-how goes into every “Buffalo” Fan — works out every type of air 
problem you may have — carries on a continuous research and develop- 


ment program. 


There’s FANmanship in the large “Buffalo” shops, too, where these 
“Q” Factor* fans are built by the knowing hands of real craftsmen, many 
of whom have been there most of their adult lives. 


And there are factory-trained “Buffalo” Engineering Representatives 
(Graduate Engineers, not general sales agents) in any principal city ready 
to give you Competent assistance on any air job. 


"The "Q” Factor 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


the built-in Quality which provides 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 


FORCED DRAFT 


AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 


EXHAUSTING 
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In Washington 


U.S. Concedes That Cloud Seeding 
May Have Some Effect on Rain 


lor the first time in history, there is scientific proof 
that man can modify the weather—at least slightly—for 
his own economic betterment 

So says the Advisory Committee on Weather Control, 
established by Congress in 1953 to see whether com 
mercial rainmakers’ claims of success were true or false, 
or grossly exaggerated. 

Using only independent scientific data, the committee 
found that cloud seeding with silver iodide pellets in 
five Pacific Northwest commercial projects increased pre- 
cipitation by 9% to 17% above expected levels. With 
scientific caution, the committee says that it is “better 
to speak of increasing rain than making it,” because the 
positive results were obtained from winter and spring 
storm clouds that were moisture laden. 

Moreover, the committee has no. proof that rain- 
making—or increasing—can be accomplished in other 
sections or out of other cloud types, but it is asking for 
a two-year extension to study that question and others. 
Among the others: Will cloud seeding suppress hail? 
‘The committee says that fragmentary evidence indicates 
that the possibilities are very good. It wants to study it 
in detail. 

Capt. Howard T. Orville of Bendix Aviation Corp 
is chairman of the committee, which includes six gov 
ernment representatives of sub-Cabinct rank and five 
privat citizens prominent in 
agriculture. 


business, science, and 


Pay-as-You-Build Highway Plan 
Falls Short of the Revenue Mark 


In-fighting began this week over how to pay for the 
proposed long-range highway building program 

Vhe Eisenhower Administration sent Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey before the tax-writing House 
Ways & Means Committee on Tuesday to criticize the 
Democrats’ pay-as-you-build legislation for raising taxes 
on highway users. The Administration subscribes to the 
general idea, but Humphrey says the Democratic bill 
won't raise enough money. 

Humphrey's testimony was on a bill—by Rep. Hale 
Boggs (D-La.)—that would raise gasoline and diesel fuel 
taxes one penny per gallon, to 3¢; excise Icvies on trucks, 
buses, and truck-trailers by 2% to a total of 10%; 
tire taxes to 8¢ a Ib. from the present 5¢ level; and create 
a brand new tax of 30¢ a Ib. on retread rubber. 

Humphrey said the Boggs bill would raise only $9.1- 
billion in new revenue during a 12-year period, whereas 
the need—if highways are to be paid for as they are 
built—would be about $21-billion in new revenue. He 
declined to suggest a remedy, saying that that was the 
responsibility of Congress 
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In the background, meantime, the American Auto- 
mobile Assn. and the American ‘Trucking Assn. were at 
each other's throats. AAA claims that the Boggs bill puts 
too much of the extra tax burden on average motorists, 
too little on heavy trucks. The truckers, while not en- 
thusiastic about the bill, are defending it as fair and 
proclaiming themselves willing to pay a fair share of 
the bill. 


Atomic Energy Program 


Makes Headway on Two Fronts 


Industry's interest in the burgeoning atomic industry 
showed on two fronts in Washington this week. First, 
the flood of industry witnesses expected to press for 
changes in the atomic energy law failed to show at Con- 
gressional hearings this week. Only a handful of execu- 
tives from companies in the atomic business appeared 
before Sen. Clinton P. Anderson’s Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Some industry observers said that the committee in 
vited them to appear only if they had something they 
wished to volunteer. Most companies receiving this in 
vitation indicated they would be glad to come to Wash- 
ington to answer any specific questions. Others indicated 
that they would rather not appear voluntarily to criticize 
the commission when they are negotiating contracts, 
and industry's views would be forthcoming when the 
committee looks into the recent recommendations of the 
“citizens panel” on the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

Second, you can now experiment with the atom in the 
government's laboratories. 

Under a new ruling by the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion, private companies can qualify to use free time and 
space at AEC’s billion-dollar labs such as Brookhaven on 
Long Island, Argonne near Chicago. 

Your lab workers would have to undergo a security 
check, and you would have to sign away exclusive patent 
rights, pay for cost of work and materials used, comply 
with strict safety rules, and hold the government blame- 
less in case of accident. 

But if there is some problem holding you up—say a 
metal you need tested for irradiation effects, or a plastic 
that won't hold still at high temperatures—you have a 
chance to use the most expensive test facilities in the 
world, at cost. 


Strategic Materials Stockpile 
Will Stick With Its Five-Year Goal 


There will be more bartering and less cash buying of 
strategic materials for the government's stockpile. ‘That's 
the one result of Washington's new tack in stockpile 
policy. 

With the new emphasis on preparation for a short war, 
officials of the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the National Security Council—among others—studied 
whether the postwar program of building a five-year 
stockpile of strategic materials should be cut back to a 
three-year supply. 
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The decision is to stick with five- 
year goals, but to rely more on barter 
and less on outright purchases. 

The shift already is becoming evi- 
dent. The new budget calls for a 
50% slash in expenditures, on top of 
steadily reduced volume of purchases 
over the past two years. But acquisi- 
tions by barter for farm surpluses have 
been going up. In fiscal 55, the first 
year of the barter program, $250-mil 
lion in materials were delivered or 
contracted for the stockpile. The past 
six months brought this total to $400- 
million. 

Actual amounts and kinds of strate- 
gic materials already obtained under 
the barter program are kept secret, 
but the list includes antimony, Beryl, 
cadmium, metallurgical chromite, in- 
dustrial diamonds, feathers and down, 
acid grade fluorspar, manganese ore, 
ferro-manganese, palladium, _plat- 
inum, silk, and titanium. 


Antitrusters Scrutinize 


Oil Industry’s Doings 


Oil industry relations with the gov- 
ernment are under increasing scrut- 
iny by the Justice Dept. In a series 
of three reports to the President and 
Congress, Justice—largely on anti- 
trust grounds—makes these conclu- 
sions: 

¢ The Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee, composed of officials of 
15 major oil companies who advise 
the government on world oil supply 
and demand, cannot continue with 
out major changes satisfactory to the 
antitrusters. Government officials, for 
example, want to stop company offi 
cials from sitting down together to 
talk about supply, demand, and 
prices. They would rather have a gov- 
ernment staff gather this data. 

* Rapid tax amortization granted 
to the oil industry has not tended to 
produce undue concentration of 
power in the petroleum industry, 
even though 20 of the largest com 
panies got the lion’s share of the tax 
benefits. 

¢ While the voluntary plan to 
provide tanker capacity for the mili- 
tary may become vital to the govern- 
ment again in case of another tanker 
shortage, antitrust implications re- 
quire that no further meetings by 
participants be held until the govern- 
ment declares such an emergency. 
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“Next time you buy a flying carpet to get over 


a Cyclone Fence, get the instructions !’’ 


With or without instructions, even a 
flying carpet can't get over a Cyclone* 
Chain Link Fence. That's why Cyclone 
is the most widely used property pro- 
tection fence in the entire world 

You can buy cheaper fences than 
Cyclone, but they may cost more in the 
long run. Cyclone Fence has heavy 
posts and rails, tough steel woven fabric 





galvanized after weaving to resist rust 
gates that open easily without sag- 
ging or dragging 
Part of the secret is the installation. 
When you buy Cyclone, you know that 
a crew of full-time experts will do the 
job—men who have spent most of their 
lives learning how to install a fence so 
that it stays tight and trim 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyelone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute, 


FREE BOOKLET SHOWS 
HOW TO PROTECT 
YOUR PROPERTY 


This booklet shows how to 
guard against vandals and in 
truders with proper use of 
fence. It is filled with photo 
graphs and drawings that 
show how to use fencing for 
best results, plus information 
on gates, barbed wire top 
treatment, and _ installation 
methods. Send for your free 
copy whether you need only 
a few feet—or miles of it. 


SEND IT TO: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 426 


Please mail me a free copy of your booklet. 
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MONEY MANAGER William McC. Martin, Federal Reserve chairman, tells Congress committee what methods he used to perform... 


A Five-Year Balancing Act 


ast week, William McChesney Mar 
’ tin | testihed before the Con 


nal Jomt Committee on the Eco 

mic Report in his capacity of Chan 
ian of the Board of Governors of the 
lederal Reserve System. He's an old 
hand at Congressional hearings; and his 
this time as in 
i key to 
at the 


much the 

hy past appearance 
the methods that mark 
bed 


As usual, he frequently smiled when 


bATICT Sutlie 


gives 
his rule 


inswering—and maintained a_ cordial 


ind polite tone even at needling ques 
tions, He managed, with accomplished 
igility, to avoid committing himself on 
the touchy subject of consumer credit 

ntrol There sound 


wer irguments 


f nd against controls, he allowed 
to offer the 
ition im any research on the question 
this 


utlining of the pros and con 
| 


id went on beds coop 
earnest 
ind the 
roit refusal to engage in public con 
Martin's 
And these 
haractcristics plaved a big part 
in his amazingly successful career, par 
ticularly in his present post as head of 
the Federal Reserve, which he has held 
nee his appointment as a Fed gov 
1951 


[his cooperativeness 


troversy have always marked 


testimony before Congress 


h ive 


ind board chairman in 
* From Both Sides—Only two wecks 
the Senate confirmed Martin, a 
outhful 49, for a new 14-year term as 
led He was first appointed 
im unexpired term in March, 1951 


cro 


govermor:r 
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by Pres. Truman, with the approval of 
John Snvder, then Secy. of the Treasury 
md a convinced advocate of cheap 
reappointment by Pres 
Eisenhower had the wholehearted sup 
port of Treasury Secy. George Hum 
phrey, a man to whom cheap money is 


money His 


inathema 

As Martin had been reappointed Fed 
chairman last year, he is without a 
doubt the highest ranking government 
official now in Washington to win the 
ipproval of both a Democratic and Re 
publican chief executive 
¢ Strategic—In theory, Martin's job as 
manager of the nation’s credit supply 
is nonpolitical, so that his continuation 
in office may seem no more significant 
than the reappointment of an impartial 
judge. But the Fed's expansion or con 
traction of the nation’s credit can exert 
) major influence over economic activity 
and anything that affects the economy 

politically dynamite 


|. Keeping the Reins Flexible 


This is particularly true under the 
Administration, which has set 
great store by the indirect weapons of 
monetary control as a means of moderat 
ing the swings in the business cycle. The 
Fed, under Martin, is perhaps the most 
sensitive and strategic command post 
in the Administration’s continuing 
battle to maintain economic stability 
At the same time, it is an agent of a 


present 


watchful Congress, which has delegated 
to the Fed its constitutional authority 
for regulating the money supply 

(he Fed's power is derived from its 
influence bank credit—the chicf 
ource of our money supply. Under the 
law, commercial banks which are mem 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
and this includes banks holding 85% 
of all deposits—are required to carry re 
serves equal to a specified portion of 
their deposits. Thes« 
held by one of the. 12 regional Federal 
Reserve Banks—the banks for bankers 
Che amount of credit commercial banks 
can extend is determined by the level 
of these reserves in the Federals 

As the central bank, the Fed has the 
power to raise or lower the reserve base 
and this expands or contracts th 
amount of credit available to the econ 
omy. When it increases the amount of 
reserves, money is easier: when it low 
ers the limit, money gets tight 

There are three wavs that the Fed 
can affect reserves. It can simply raise 
or lower reserve requirements—a dra 
matic and automatic method of shrink 
ing or expanding the lending capacity 
of the banks. It can also raise or lower 
the discount rate, which is the price 
that member banks are charged for 
temporary borrowings of reserves from 
the Fed. And it can buy government 
securities in the open market, which in 
creases reserves, or sell governments to 
reduce reserves 


Over 


reserves must be 
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¢ Tightrope-Walking—Basically, mone 
tary policy consists in the exercise of 
these controls. If the Fed fears an in 
flationary threat to the economy, it can 
make credit less available and force in 
terest rates to rise. But if it lets credit 
get too scarce and expensive, it can 
bring a halt to production and a slow- 
down in sales, with less employment as 
the result. On the other hand, if the 
Fed lets credit get too easy, it can 
stimulate sales and production to an 
extent that brings on a price spiral and 
a loss in purchasing power. 

Chere’s another complication, too— 
the Treasury's fiscal and debt manage 
ment policies. Tight money and high 
interest rates increase the cost of Treas- 
ury borrowing and make it difficult to 
attract investors without shutting off 
other areas of credit demand. If the Fed 
attempts to support the ‘Treasury’s 
financings, then the credit it has to 
pump into the banking system may 
impede its task of managing the money 
supply. 
¢ Record—Considering the critical na 
ture of his job, Martin’s record in the 
past five years is a remarkable one 
Working in harmony with two oppos 
ing political parties, the Fed has pur 
sued a flexible monetary policy, going 
from restraint to ease and back to re- 
straint, with the use of the classic tools 
of central banking—the discount rate 
and open market operations 

It has taken some time for both the 
led and the money market to get used 
to this flexibility, but the economy suf- 
fered none of the disastrous conse- 
quences predicted by permanent cheap 
money enthusiasts. And most impor 
tant, the Fed no longer engages in tur 
bulent and open tugs-of-war with both 
Congress and the White House. 


ll. Peace Negotiator 


Martin arrived at the Fed immedi 
ately after the celebrated Fed-Treasury 
accord of March, 1951. That event re- 
lieved the Fed from using its credit to 
peg the price of government securities, 
a policy that had made it “an engine 
of inflation.”” By ending the practice of 
pegging, the Fed regained its control 
over credit and with this, its responsi 
bility for management 

Martin, who had been an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, acted as the 
I'reasury’s chief negotiator in the ac 
cord. His role was a difficult one, be 
cause the Fed was at the point of re 
belling against its long subservience to 
the ‘Treasury 

Looking back on his performance, he 
describes what happened as less an 
accord than a negotiated peace in which 
the Fed won its main objective. But 
Martin feels he “made the best of a 
hopeless situation” for the Treasury 
¢ Consolidating—Once the agreement 


monetary 
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was reached, lhomas McCabe, who 
had served as chairman of the Fed dur- 
ing its revolt, expressed a desire to re- 
turn to his old post as president of 
Scott Paper Co. Martin was named in 
his place. As an intimate of Snyder's, 
he was relied on to keep further friction 
to a minimum. 

Martin was a good choice, perhaps 
because the qualities essential for main 
taining independence are different from 
those needed to acquire it. As one vet 
eran Fed official put it: “I don’t think 
Bill would have been much help when 
we were fighting to become an inde 
pendent central bank; in fact, if he had 
been on our side then, we might have 
remained just a stepchild of the ‘Treas 
ury. But once the Fed did assert its 
independence, Bill has done an excellent 
job in consolidating our position.” 
¢ Pragmatist—Unlike Marriner 
a former Fed chairman and a leader 
in the fight for independence, Martin 
is not a crusader eager to do battle on 
issues in or out of his province. And 
unlike Allan Sproul, president of the 
New York bank, he invite 
controversy—cven on matters 

by putting his views on record. ‘This 
does not mean that he is unwilling to 
take a position, but that he prefers 
workable compromises to deadlocks 

Martin’s ability to work out com 
promises and his sense of fair play 
enabled a relatively smooth transition 
from the old era of subservience aT 
has always recognized that the Treasury's 
financing operations must be taken 
into account, and that cooperation, not 
antagonism, was necessary 


h« ( k Ss, 


does not 
monetary 


Ill. Riding a Storm 


But there 
when a policy adopted by Martin in 
the name of independence 
threatened disaster. This 
spring of 1953, after the Kisenhower 
Administration took office The Fed 
had been pursuing a restraining policy 
to meet the threat of inflation. ‘The 
I'reasury lent its full support, encourag 
ing a free market in government securi 
ties Treasury Secy. Humphrey pro 
claimed that “money is a commodity 
just like everything else, and it fluctuates 
with supply and demand.” And Ran 
dolph Burgess, who handles debt man 
agement for the Treasury, declared that 
government issues would have to “stand 
on their own two feet.” 

Martin, welcoming this support for 
independence, pressed onward with a 
tight money policy; and when the 
lreasury brought out a 40-year bond, 
it had to be priced at 34%—the high 
est interest tag in 25 years. ‘The issuc 
immediately dropped below 
the Ved, taking the 
word, did not intervene 
¢ How Free?—In fact, 


was one rough period, 
almost 


was in. the 


par, and 


Treasury at its 


Martin acted 
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Serving and saving in thousands 
of applications all across general 
industry. Available for over 300 
combinations of door and frame 
thickness arrangements. 


New Catalog illustrates 
and gives full details 
of complete line 


HARTWELL 


Manufacturers of Flush Latches and 
Hinges for Industry and the Military 
9035 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


Branch Offices: Wackensack, New Jersey; 
Wichita, Kansas; Fort Worth, Texes 
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Motor Repair Shop 
Highly Recommends KLIXON 
Motor Protectors 


ROME, N. ¥ Freeman Electrical Motor 
Corp., has much experience in motor rebuild 
ing, and knows the part that Klixoa Protectors 
play im preventing motor burnouts. Here's 
what Me. W. Saladin says about Klixon pro 
on 

ur motor repair experience has been such 
that we rarely see a Klixon Protected Motor in 
for a major repair, With this proof that Klixon 
Protectors prevent motor burnouts, we highly 
recommend their use in motors 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 
“The Story of the Spencer Disc’’ 


A truly interesting, inform 
ative booklet which gives 
the history of the Spencer 
Disc. It tells how the disc 
was discovered, how it op- 
erates, how it was frst used 
and how it is now used in 
various Klixon Products. 
Write for your Free copy, 


today 


KLixo 


2602 Forest Stree! 
Altleboro, Mass. 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 
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FED'S MARTIN, up for reappointment, faces Senate group, wins confirmation. 


consistent with 
his notion of the free market. Speak 
ing just after the issue was announced, 
he stated that “the process of return 
ing to acceptance and use of the market 
place is slow, painful, and hard.” He 
added that the market make 
its own adjustments as determined by 
the supply and demand for credit 

Ihese strong views were a shock to 
market 
iwgument over whether o1 
not inflation was a threat, but 


as though this was 


should 


the money There may have 
been some 
there 
was no disputing the fact that the 
Fed, through its control over credit 
was keeping a tight brake on the supply 
side of the market The idea that 
the market was completely free seemed 
inconceivable to most money expert 

¢ Reversal—Martin apparently came to 
realize, however, that tightness could 
maintained without creating 
panic in the market and a downturn 


not be 


in the economy According to som 
of his closest confidants, the bad show 
ing of the 34s and the fall in other 
bond prices caused him to be 
the first in the Fed to urge a switch 
in policy he reversal came during 
the first week in May, 1953: The Fed's 
Open Market iuthorized 
the buying of Treasury bills, thus supply 
ing more reserve funds to the banks 
This should have 


Wnong 


Commiuttec 


eased conditions 
in the market generally The money 
market, however, did not take it as 
1 sign of reversal. The Fed in Wash 
ington explains that the market did not 
have enough experience with the work 
ings of a restrictive credit policy—and 
also blames the Open Market Account 
(operating under the New York bank) 
for laxity m acting on the decision to 


reverse and in board 
about conditions 

Further, Martin was still publicly 
praising his notion of Fed independence 
and return to the free market. In a 
speech in Boston, he proclaimed his 
view that a tight money policy was 
needed to prevent inflation The up 
shot was a near panic in the New York 
market at the end of May 
¢ Whose Error?—It is impossible to 
fix clear blame for the tension that 
developed in the money market. Un 
doubtedly all concerned were at fault 
But it is to Martin's credit that he 
has publicly assumed a share of the 
blame Ihe only other official in 
cither Fed or Treasury to say as much 
was Allan Sproul.) Martin acknowledges 
that he “misjudged public psychology,” 
and mav have 


informing the 


been faulty in his own 
psychology 

There is no question, however, that 
his most serious error was in continuing 
to speak as if restraint would be pressed 


Many 


involved more 


when he had decided otherwise 
money experts feel thi 
than psvchology 
¢ Aftermath—This episode marked the 
only time at the Fed that Martin 
has taken a position in the 
open It is evident that he learned 
from his mistake Since then he 
has made few major speeches, none 
controversial. He wants “action rather 
than statements’ to reveal Fed credit 
policy 

Martin’s willingness to admit mis 
takes has not hurt him. Certainly his 
career refutes the popular Washington 
belief that to admit an error is to 
invite the ax. The fact is that he has 
disarmed most of his critics and blunted 


strong 
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their attacks by freely confessing errors 
in judgment. 


IV. Foundations of a Climb 


Not that Martin has forged a career 
on mistakes. On the contrary, his 
climb up the ladder has resulted mostly 
from his feats in getting mountain and 
Mahomet together. A firm believer in 
democratic institutions, he has always 
worked to get a meeting of minds. 
¢ On the Big Board—In 1931, Martin, 
then 25, came to the New York Ex- 
change as partner in a St. Louis firm. 
His father, who headed the St. Louis 
Federal, instilled in him a feel for 
finance, but Martin preferred making 
his own way. On the Exchange he 
gained attention by speaking up on 
behalf of other out-of-town brokers 
lected a governor at 28, he became 
chairman through seniority when the 
Richard Whitney scandal caused the 
resignation of the Old Guard governors. 
And his willingness to cooperate with 
William O. Douglas, who then headed 
the Securities & Exchange Commis 
sion and was bent on making charges, 
resulted in his election as the first paid 
president ($40,000 a year) of the Ex- 
change in 1938. 

In this job, Martin accomplished 
useful reforms. And although 
critics called him “the boy scout,” this 
type of honesty and conscientiousness 
were instrumental in creating a new 
ind healthier public attitude toward 
the Stock Exchange. 
¢ In Washington—During this period, 
Martin boned up on economics and 
finance at the New School for Social 
Research and Columbia. He _ was 
scriously considering studying for a 
Ph.D. after he got out of the Army 
in 1945. (Martin went in as a buck 
private, finished up as a_ lieutenant 
colonel attached to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.) But, partly because his father 
was an old friend of Secy. Snvder, he 
was named to a directorship of the 
I’xport-Import Bank 
¢ From the Cracker Barrel—Martin has 
tried to increase public understanding 
of the Fed, and has come up with a 
number of homely analogies that pro 
vide a grasp of what he thinks central 
banking is all about. The money 
upply, he says, is like a river that must 
neither overflow its banks nor dry up 
He likens the job of making credit 
policy to cutting a suit of clothes, and 
cautions that this takes several fittings 
The Fed's aim, he has often stated, “‘is 
to lean against the winds of inflation 
and deflation.” 


ome 


V. Reforming the Fed 


In his present post, Martin strikes 


scout turned 
But there is only a particl 


some people as a boy 
scoutmaster 
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of truth in this observation, for the 
job he is now doing is far more delicate 
and complex than anything in his past 
experience. It = only in the sense 
that he is still making reforms. 

¢ Transformation—l'or example, his 
desire to make the best possible deci 
sions led him to encourage the other 
governors to take part in the process 
This contrasts with Eccles’ one-man 
rule. 

Now there is a daily meeting of 
governors, complete with an agenda of 
business. True, some of the matters 
concern such trivia as working Out a 
timetable for the visit of an important 
citizen, or improving staff amenities 
But the governors do get a chance to 
express their opinions on vital questions. 

Moreover, the governors are kept 
thoroughly informed on economic con 
ditions, so that they have the facts on 
which to make judgments. This is a 
decided change from pre-Martin days, 
when each governor took up some 
specialty and left over-all policy to the 
chairman. 

It is doubtful if Martin could have 
succeeded in this change if he had not 
had an opportunity to get fresh appoint 
ments. As it stands, only two Fed 
governors outdate Martin. The others 
were all his selections—two appointed 
under Truman, two under Eisenhower. 
¢ Widening Circles—Martin has car 
ried reform past the board itself—he has 
also encouraged the Federal Reserve 
Bank presidents to speak out on policy. 
Formerly, the presidents, with the ex 
ception of New York’s Sproul, confined 
themselves to their regional problems 
Martin, who is fond of emphasizing 
that the Federal Reserve is a regional 
system rather than a central institution 
like the Bank of England, has also wel 
comed the opinions of the directors 
including commercial bankers—who sit 
on the boards of the district banks 

And he has attempted to revitaliz 
the Federal Advisory Council—a 12 
man group of private citizens clected 
by the directors of the regional Fed 
erals—which Eccles termed a ‘‘statutory 
nuisance.” 

All these moves are indicative of 
Martin’s belief that group judgment 
is better than individual conviction. 
¢ The Open Market Change—Perhaps 
the most important change that has 
taken place under Martin's stewardship 
has involved the Open Market Com 
mittee (BW—Mar.19°55,p110). This 
group has the power to contract or 
expand the nation’s credit supply 
through its control over the Fed’s $24 
billion portfolio of government secur 
ities. It is composed of all seven gover 
nors and five of the 12 bank presidents, 
who serve on a rotating basis. But the 
real control over its operations has been 
held by its five+man executive commit 
tee, which included Martin and Sproul 





UNFAILING PERFORMANCE 
an ever-greater number 
of manufacturers 

are solving their 
Remote Control problems 
with 


TRU-LAY fiexibie PUSH-PULLS ¥ 
Adaptability to all sorts of mechanical 


situations explains, in large measure, 
their wide-spread use. 


On Construction Equipment and Farm 
1 


for example, these ac- 
curate, dependable Push-Pulls are 
widely used for remote control of 
Hydraulic and Air Valves, Brakes, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Throttles, 
Chokes, Governors, Power Take-Offs, 
Spray Nozzles, Vent Directional Fins 
and on many other applications. 


Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are handling these 
Remote Control jobs unfailingly on 
Power Shovels, Winches, Graders, 
Road Oilers, Dump Trucks, Snow 
Plows, Engine Driven Pumps, Crush- 
ers, Tractors, Combines, Corn Pick- 
ers, Corn Row Sprayers, Corn De 
tasslers, Orchard Sprayers, Power- 
driven Tree Trimmers, Tobacco 
Picking Machines and others. 


“Solid as arod, Flexible as awire rope” 


aptly describes TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS, 
This flexibility permits snaking 
around obstructions. . . simplifies in 
stallations...cuta number of working 
parts... provides positive remote 
action whether anchorages are fixed 
or movable. 
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Save Time, Labor and Material 


An engineer writes us: “ Your flexible 
Push-Pulls save us a great deal of 
time, labor and material, The old 
linkages often required much plan- 
ning in both engineering and shop 
which is not needed now.” 


This Data File will an- = 
sewer your further ques- 
tions about this versatile, 
dependable tool. Bun 

Write for a copy 


OUTBOARD FANS — New, simple, 

trouble-free devices for outboard 

steering —made possible by acco 

PUSH-PULL—are now available. 

Look for them at your dealers. 

You'll be as enthusiastic as the 
Boat Show visitors! 


AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn 
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OUR LOCATION IN IOWA 
HELPS US ATTRACT ENGINEERS 


) 


i => . itn. 


Arthur A. Collins, President, Collins 
Radio Company, Cedar Rapids, lowe 


Progress in electronics is based largely on 
the imagination of the engineer. We 
believe our success as a unit of the elec- 
tronic industry is due to our emphasis on 
engineering design, and the fact that we 
have been able to employ resourceful, im- 
aginative engineers in spite of the current 
hortage of such men in America. 

Our location in lowa is an advantage in 
ittracting the engineers we need. Most of 
men and their families prefer the 
more relaxed and pleasant way of life in 
lowa Ihere is no commuting. Hours 
spent going to and from work in bigger 
spent at home with families 
and hobbies 


these 


cities are 


And just as our company engineers are 
not lost in huge engineering pools, in lowa 
they are not lost in the crowd and hurry 
of metropolitan living. 

Another advantage to our lowa location 
is the state’s high level of education and 
the inherent mechanical aptitude of its 
young people which makes training for 
complicated assembly work much easier. 
lowa, its way of life and people have con- 
tributed a great deal toward the success 
of Collins Radio Company.” 

if you have a move in mind, write to 
the lowa Development Commission for a 
current listing of sites and a detailed study 
of lowa’s labor force. 


\ 
eh iIOWwA 


¢ DEVELOPMENT 
v COMMISSION 


314 Jewett Byilding + Des Moines 9, lowa 
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is the only two permanent members. 

his past summer, Martin succeeded 
in abolishing the group and vesting 
operating control in the full Open 
Market Committee. 

his resulted from a special study of 
the Open Market Committee by Mar- 
tin, Fed governor Abbot L. Mills, and 
Malcolm Bryan, president of Atlanta’s 
Federal. The study group also proposed 
taking the management of the Open 
Market Account out of the hands of 
the New York bank and bringing it 
directly under the committee. As yet, 
there is no agreement on this. 
¢ Challenge—In fact, the proposal has 
been sharply criticized by Sproul, who 
felt the New York bank was under 
attack in the study. Nor is this the 
only point of conflict between Martin 
and Sproul. Sproul has challenged 
Martin's operating techniques as more 
inflexible than flexible, and opposes 
Martin's policy of dealing only in 91- 
day ‘Treasury bills. 

Though Sproul and Martin are per- 
sonally on good terms, Sproul does 
present a challenge to Martin’s leader- 
ship. Many consider Sproul the na- 
tion's leading banker, and he is clearly 
the Fed's most forceful personality. 

Sproul does not shrink from putting 
his views on record—such as his recent 
demand for controls over consumer 
credit (BW —Jan.7°56,p101). But trans 
fer of power to the full Open Market 
Committee has cut his influence. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Martin sees real ad 
vantages in this and other reforms that 
broaden the policymaking base. A re 
flective man, he is given to a lot of 
deliberation and consultation when a 
decision is to be made. And as one who 
has always felt more confident \ hen 
there is a wide area of agreement, he 
finds the new system an improvem nt. 

But there are drawbacks, too. ‘| he 
decision process becomes long-drav . 
out, and the policy arrived at is often 
not a clear-cut one. 

Martin himself admits that in No 
vember, 1954, he was ready to change 
from the aggressively easy policy then 
pursued—but a majority didn’t go along 
until early 1955. Again, it took him 
from last June until August to get sup 
port for a discount rate rise. 

liming is regarded by most monetary 
authorities as the secret of effective 
monetary policy. Martin’s collective 
system may renew past criticism of the 
led as “too little or too late” with its 
actions. So far, though, Martin feels it 
has proved alert to major changes 


Vi. Fed and Treasury 


One thing that remains unsettled is 
the state of Fed-Treasury relations. ‘Whe 
most recent crisis took place at the end 
of November, when the Treasury had 
its last refunding operation. After the 


offering was announced, Under Secy. 
Burgess informed Martin that it was 
going badly, that the cash needed for 
redeeming the maturing securities 
might go well over the estimates. 

Martin promised to think over the 
problem. At first, he was agaimst 
making any move. He had explicitly 
approved an Open Market Committee 
directive that ruled out any direct sup- 
port for Treasury financings. 

Not all officials agreed. Sproul, for 
example, has long argued that there are 
times when Treasury financings must 
be supported. 

Martin was still undecided when 
Burgess, and later Humphrey, phoned 
again. The other governors were split. 
At his Senate confirmation hezrings, 
Martin related that he had been wu 
until after 5 a.m. making up his at 
He reasoned that the money market 
had been unsettled by a discount rate 
rise 10 days earlier. And though re- 
straint was being pursued, he knew the 
Fed would have to supply some reserves 
to the banks for Chnstmas demands. 

These considerations decided him to 
support the financing on a limited 
scale. A majority of the committee 
nine out of 12—agreed. Martin felt no 
rupture with principle was involved. He 
saw it as a one-shot operation that 
would not change basic policy. 
¢ Furor—But the step confused the 
money market and brought criticism in 
Congress, chiefly from Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-IIl.), a strong supporter of 
Fed independence. Martin denied bow 
ing to Treasury pressure, said his deci 
sion was an independent one; but he 
felt it would have been “irresponsible 
to ignore the Treasury's problem.” His 
only mistake, he feels, was in not 
making a public statement making clear 
there was no change in regular policy. 
¢ Flexible—Undoubtedly the question 
will come up again. In what seems a 
surprising about-face, Secy. Humphrey 
recently told Congress “it is a practice 
that should be pursued right along.” 
Martin doesn’t agree, but last Novem 
ber’s move indicates he might support 
the Treasury again. 

This illustrates Martin’s flexibility. 
Some critics call it not leaning against 
the wind but bending with it; but Mar 
tin contends the Fed has lost none of 
its {freedom to make independent deci 
sions. He argues that the November 
move did not weaken credit control but 
was geared to credit policy 
¢ Worry—From Martin’s standpoint, 
contro] over the credit supply is all 
important. On this ground, the exper! 
ment that began five years ago has gon 
well. So well, in fact, that Martin ix 
worried by the growing belief that 
monetary management is becoming a 
fool-proof tool for maintaining stabilit 
That, he says, is completely wrong 
“We still have a lot to learn.” tno 
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Try it and see for yourself what this fully adjustable chair can do for you 


Sit for a day in a Comfort Master and 


see what a lift it gives you! 


Its five adjustments afford you the 
luxury of complete comfort. You work 
hard all day with less fatigue because 
the chair is fitted to you for good seated 
posture. You go home at night without 
that fagged out feeling 


Note, too, these other big advantages 
Comfort Master is good looking. Its 


satin-smooth anodized finish, in the 
richness of gold, ebony or natural alu 
minum, contrasts regally with the 
warm, colorful tones of Bedford cord or 
plastic upholstery. Cushioning is 


foam rubber 


The aluminum frame is rigid, strong 
light in weight, fireproof and wearproof 
This means years of beauty, years of 
comfort, years of service. Easy clean 


ing, minimum upkeep, maximum life 


MODE-MAKER DESKS © GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTAGLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 





Iry a Comfort Master in your own 
office—for a day or a week! Just phone 
the local GF dealer or branch. See your 
local yellow pages for the showroom 
address. Or write The General Fire 
proofing Company, Department B-58 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 
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Styrofoam offers you 
all the properties you require 
ina low-temperature insulation 


That’s why so many leading companies depend on it 


FAIRMONT LAWSON 
CANNING MILK 


COMPANY COMPANY 


chooses chooses 


Styrofoam Styrofoam 


for its superior resistance to rot, mold, moisture. This for its high structural strength. This Cuyahoga Falls, 
Fairmont, Minnesota, company used nearly 1,000,000 Ghio, dairy used Styrofoam in its new freezer and 
hoard feet of Styrofoam®™ (a Dow plastic foam) on quick-chill room, Owners report “Its fast, low-cost 
the floors. ceilings and walls of their new 10° F. installation proved it best for milk and candy coolers 
freezer. They know its resistance to rot, mold, and and freezer ind its recent use as floor insulation 
moisture will assure long, eflicient service. under a 20-ton sharp freeze unit 





SAUSAGE 


MICKELBERRY | GRAND 
= ¥ 


UNION 
COMPANY 


chooses 





chooses 


Styrof 
Styrofoam — 


for its light weight, ease of installation. This Bushnell, for us low “K factor lasting efficiency This large 
Illinois, meat company found the light weight and supermarket chain re-insulated 


i 1O0-foot-long meat 
ease of handling and bonding of 


Styrofoam made cooler with Styrofoam 


Phere no doubt that the 
installation surprisingly economical in its 


new low K factor of Styroloam will 
freezer installation You ean be sure future building 


plan will include Styrofoam again, 


stay low. This 
Dow pla tic won't absorb water. It has proved time 
and time again to be unmatched in permanent in- 


ulating efliciency 








For further information on Styrofoam for use in low-temperature work, as a perimeter insulation or pipe covering, 


please write Dow Plastics Sales Department PL 500A, THe pow CHemicaL Company, Midland, Michigan, or contact your 
Stvrofoam distributor: The Putnam Organization, Inc., Chicago, Ill 

City, Kansas « Atlantic Foam Products Co., Ipswich, Mass. ¢ Par-Foam, Inc 
Foam Producis, Midland, Mich. ¢ Styro Sales Co., New York City « William Summerhays Sons Corp Rochester, N. Y. e G. & W.H. Corson, Ine., 
Plymouth Meeting, Penn. ¢ The Emerson Co., Houston, Texas e Utah Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. Utah oe S & 8 Sales Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. « 
Durofoam Insulation, Lid., Kitchener, Ontario, Canada « Western Foam Products, Inc., Colma, Calif, « Wilzy Bayley & Company, Seattle, Wash. 


¢ Seward Sales Corp., Elkhart, Ind. « Styro Products, Inc., Kansas 
Detroit, Mich. « Edwards Sales Corp Minneapolis, Minn, « Floral 


you can depend on DOW ‘PLASTICS 

















Which picture was taken in 19327 


Stainless steel railings in Radio City Music Hall still look like new after 23 years 


More than 150 million hands have glided along the wide variety of products. They are easy to clean, can’t 
stainless steel railings in Radio City Music Hall’s grand chip or peel; they withstand severe heat, fight rust. 
foyer, yet the strong, hard surface of the railings looks Would any of these properties of Armco Stainless 


is bright and new as the day this famous “show place Steel bars add value to the products you make, buy 
20” 


of the nation” ope ned in December, 1932. sell? 


or If so, why not write for additional facts and 


Armco Stainless Steel bars—like those in the Music cost figures? Be sure to include a list of the products 


Hall railings—have other important advantages for a you have in mind. 


The photograph on the left was taken shortly after Radio City Music Hall opened in 1932. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION NW 74 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELO STEEL DIVISION « ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. + THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK ~ 


BUSINESS WEEK Washington feels that the danger of war in the Middle East has 
FEB. 18. 1956 declined sharply this week—largely as a result of joint U. S.-British action. 
: . U. S. officials doubt that Moscow’s threat to intervene directly in the area 

will change this picture. 


For one thing, Egyptian Premier Nasser has accepted the Western 
offer to build the High Dam at Aswan. This lessens the possibility that 
Nasser might resort to an attack on Israel—a possibility that some West- 
ern observers have feared ever since he made an arms deal with Moscow, 


A BUSINESS WEEK For another, Israel’s Premier Ben-Gurion has promised Washington 
to deiay the Israeli plan for diverting the Jordan River waters—a move 
that almost certainly would have provoked Syria into touching off a 
new Arab-Israeli war. 





Anglo-American diplomacy deserves much of the credit for the relaxa- 
tion of Middle East tension. 


Western persistence in the High Dam negotiations—in the face of 
Nasser’s flirtation with Moscow and Zionist pressure against U. S. participa- 
tion—convinced the Egyptians of the West’s impartiality. 


U. 8. diplomats, working behind the scenes, apparently have convinced 
the Israelis that preventive war would not serve their long-term interests— 
even if the U. S. could be dragged in on their side. 


Combined U.S.-British-French consultations this week to devise 
measures to prevent war—or halt it if it started—also have acted as a 
deterrent. One concrete result of the talks will be to beef-up the U. N. 


machinery for supervising the truce. The chances aren’t good, though, 
for any agreement in advance on detailed action that might be taken in 
the event of war. 


Premier Guy Mollet has come back from Algeria (page 136) to find his 
political position extremely shaky. 


At midweek, before he presented his proposals for Algeria, the National 
Assembly was convinced that he has no real solution for the explosive 
situation there. If Mollet tries to stall on Algeria and asks, as he well may, 
for decree powers to get his domestic economic program going, he may 
be out of office within a few days. 


Pierre Mendes-France, who formed the Republican Front election 
alliance that put Mollet in power, is ready to part eompany today, Mendes- 
France thinks that Mollet has missed the boat in Algeria, and he regards 
Mollet’s domestic program as dangerously inflationary. 


Washington faces some tough decisions in meeting the economic 
problems that afflict our allies in the Middle East and Southeast Asia. 
These are likely to have top priority before Secy. Dulles flies to Karachi 
next month for the meeting of Southeast Asia Defense Organization 
(SEADO). 


Washington believes Clarence Rendall, acting as “honest broker,” has 
succeeded in patching up U. S.-Turkish relations. Randall didn’t promise 
the Turks anything during his visit to Ankara. But he indicated that the 
U. S. would come through if the Turkish government undertook a defla- 
tionary policy. If proof of “belt-tightening” comes, Washington is ready 

PAGE 155 to offer more economic aid, an Export-Import loan, and perhaps even a 
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government-to-government loan to tide the Turks over through their develop- 
ment troubles. 


The Russians are trying to move in on Pakistan, the pivot between 
our Middle East and Southeast Asian alliances. Moscow offered Karachi a 
trade pact last week. The Pakistanis are unhappy over what they see as 
niggardly U.S. aid—while their neighbor, neutral India, seems to be doing 
quite well. They also wonder if the Tite-Nasser policy of playing one bloc 
off against another may not pay off better than siding with the West. 
Add that to the generally unstable political position—especially in East 
Pakistan—and you see why Pakistan has Western diplomats worried. 


The SEADO war games in Bangkok this week, at the Thais’ request, 
give proof of the Thailand’s firm anti-Communist stand. But Peking has 
been putting out feelers for direct trade with Thailand—hinting it would 
take some of the country’s huge rice surplus. 


Even in Manila, the side-effects of the Communist economic offensive 
are being felt. Communist China is draining dollars away for Manila by 
selling goods, via Hong Kong, to overseas Chinese in Manila. This comes 
at a time when Philippine dollar reserves are dropping dangerously—and 
when Pres. Magsaysay’s followers in the Congress are split down the 
middle over economic policy. 


—o— 


Europe’s aluminum shortage—which forced imports of 300,000 tons 
in 1955—has pushed four Continental producers into considering several 
joint projects in Africa. 


The first, a $855-million project, includes a huge dam and bauxite 
ore development in French Guinea. A second is slated for the French Congo. 


Pechiney & Ugine of France, Montecatini of Italy, Vereinigte Aluminum 
Werke of Germany, and Industrie de l’Aluminium in Switzerland are the 
companies involved. 


—_—o— 


Negotiations for a Canadian-Soviet trade treaty, the first since World 
War II (BW—Nov.5’55,p56), are in the home stretch. 


Ottawa has won a Russian commitment to buy at least 15-million, 
bushels of Canada’s surplus wheat. In return, the Russians will receive 
“most-favored-nation” tariff treatment for goods they sell Canada. 


Biggest hitch still left is the Russian desire to buy aluminum, nickel, 
copper—all on the West’s strategic list. Canadian officials won’t budge 
now, but say the list may be subject to change “in the light of the world 
climate.” 


a Ve 


British and Indian negotiators in London think they have found a 
way to finance the steel mil] Britain wants to build for the Indian govern- 
ment. The Czechs have been waiting for Britain to fail so they could move 
in (BW—Nov.19'55,p156). 


The British government is ready to loan the Indians $50.4-million of 
the $151-million New Delhi needs from foreign sources. New Delhi will 
borrow $30.8-million from private banks in London. The Indians will get 
the rest from their London sterling balances. They plan to replenish these 
by floating a loan in London when the British money market loosens up. 
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TOWERING TOWMOTOR 


Need elbow-room? More of fice 
space .. . more storage . . . more 
production space? Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks provide an effective 
answer to “growing pains” in all 
types of business and industry. 
By stacking materials 3 and 4 
tiers high in yard or warehouse, 
Towering Towmotor equipment 
makes every square inch count, 
indoors and out. 

You can take advantage of this 
high-stacking ability to increase 
your present storage capacity 
without the need, or expense, of 
increasing over-all area. 

Before you consider a costly ‘‘ex- 
pansion plan,” find out how you 
can make maximum use of your 
present facilities. Call your nearest 
Towmotor Representative . . . or 
write for Job Studies covering your 
industry. Tow MOTOR CorPORA- 
TION, Div. 202, 1226 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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There's only one Fork ut 
Truck called TOWMOTOR 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE -MAN-GANG 


Best Engineered Fork 





The Year Advertising Helped 


N 1954 we had a business recession in the 

United States. Sales fell about 4% during 
the year. If management had followed the his- 
toric pattern of business ups and downs, adver- 
tising volume would have fallen much further. 

But in 1954 the volume of advertising did not 
fail. It increased over 5%. Every effort was made to 
stimulate sales when sales were needed to sustain 
pro sperity 

This was something entirely new under the 
sun. It had a powerful influence in making the 
recession of 1953-54 one of the mildest on 
record. It helped greatly to speed business on 
to the record-breaking levels it has attained 
today. 

There are several reasons why America’s 
business management attacked this decline in 
sales with more advertising. One of them grew 
out of the greatly strengthened position of the 
American consuming market. Consumers’ in- 


come after taxes has been rising an average of 


over $10 billion a year since 1946, and this 
rising income is more widely distributed than 
ever before. Furthermore, consumers have piled 
up reserves of about $215 billion in cash or its 


equivalent. These reserves offer a new and 
powerful inducement to increased selling and 
advertising effort even in the face of a possible 
decline in consumer income. 


7 aking the Longer View 


However, the principal reason why a sales de- 
cline was attacked with increased advertising 
is Management's new-found conviction that 
good advertising is essentially an investment 
in the development of a market. Successful 
development requires sustained investment. 
The inclination of business management to 
take this longer view, is, of course, motivated 
by the fact that the American market, with 
over 3 million consumers being added annu- 
ally, is growing at a prodigious rate. 

Ten years ago only a handful of companies 
had plans for investment in new producing 
facilities extending beyond the current year. 
Today almost all leading companies have in- 
vestment programs running some years ahead. 
And keeping pace with these long-range 
business investment plans has been the devel- 
opment of sales and advertising programs to 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Kill a Business Recession 


reach tomorrow's greatly expanded markets. 

This crucial role of advertising in providing 
driving power for our economy is gaining 
greater recognition every day. In his recent 
book, “People of Plenty,” Professor David M. 
Potter of Yale University remarked: “‘Advertis- 


ing is not badly needed in an economy of 


scarcity, because total demand is usually equal 
to or in excess of total supply, and every pro- 
ducer can normally sell as much as he pro- 
duces. It is when potential supply outstrips 
demand—that is, when abundance prevails— 
that advertising begins to fulfill a really essen- 


tial economic function.” 
Advertising’s Key Role 


Today abundance so completely prevails in the 
United States that it has been conservatively 
estimated that as much as a third of everything 
offered for sale falls in the realm of “optional 
consumption.”” That is, consumers can “take 
it or leave it’’ without any immediate personal 
inconvenience. But if they decide to “‘leave it,” 
a terrific economic depression will not be far 


behind. In such circumstances, advertising —in 


which, in all of its forms, we are now investing 
about $9.2 billion annually—clearly is of cru- 
cial importance tO Our continued prosperity. 

In performing its key role in past years, 
American advertising never realized its full 
potential. It successfully promoted sales, But 
it never was called upon to promote an overall 
economic stability as a direct outgrowth of 
increased sales. 

By successfully promoting both sales and 
economic stability, as it did in 1954, advertis- 
ing surely has added new strength to the 
American economy. It has also added a great 
new and constructive dimension to advertising 
itself. This accomplishment makes the celebra- 
tion of our first National Advertising Week 
(February 19-25)a particularly notable occasion. 





One of the surest means of expanding 
your sales volume in today’s $150 billion 
industrial market is through dominant 
advertising in the publications directly 
serving your major customers and pros- 
pects. 

McGraw-Hill’s business and technical 
publications can give you quick access to 
the men who initiate, specify and approve 
the purchases of industrial products and 
services. Because all are leaders in their 
respective fields, you are assured a maxi- 
mum return on your investment when you 
specify a McGraw-Hill publication to 
carry your advertising to your most im- 
portant markets. 
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How AFL-CIO Sees Its Strengths And Goals 
BY INDUSTRIES 


Estimated Union Total No.of Wage and Percent 
Membership Salary Employees Organized 
Manufacturing 16,995,000 
Construction 2,000,000 2,439,000 
Transportation 2,200,000 2,776,000 
Public Utilities 250,000 585,000 
Communication 770,000 
Coal and Metal Mining 445,000 
Crude Oil and Natural Gas 305,000 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 10,826,000 


Government (fed. stote and loco!) 7,013,000 
Services (restaurants, auto repairs, hotels etc.) . . . « 5,722,000 
Finance (bonks, insurance, real estate) 2,220,000 


BY STATES 


Percent of Workers Organized in AFL-CIO 


Under 10% 10% -20% 20 % -30 %o 30 % -40 %o 40 % -50 % Over 50% 


N.C, 9% Vermont Maine .| 32% Ind. 41%, Wash. | 59% 
S.C. 9 Va. N.H. i 30 Mich. 48 

Ga. Conn. ‘4 36 Wis. 41 

Fla. Md. ba 37 Minn. 40 


Del. " 36 il. 41 
D.C. : 32 Mo. 41 
Ala. Mont. | 40 
La. Ore. 47 


Tenn. Calif. 40 
Ky. Ohio 40 
lowa 

Kansas 


Ark. 
Ariz. 
Col. 
Wyo. 
Utah 
Idaho 


Dota: AFL-CIO Organizing Dept. W. Va. 
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Labor Picks Organizing Targets 


AFL-CIO has a strongly manned John W 
well-financed national organizing cru 
de ready to roll, But the federation’s 
top leaders have no illusions about what 

thead. They recognize that the or 
mizing job they've cut out for them 
elves will require far greater resources 
than AFL-CIO can throw into a cam 
paren at this time 








Livingston, national organ ¢ Potential Targets—Livingston’s re 
izing director of the nation’s merged port to the council, meeting in Miami 
labor movement, stressed that in blunt Beach, included detailed analyses of 
words when he appeared before the where unionization is strong—or weak 
AFL-CIO executive council this week. (tables, above). Based on an extensive 
He did it to drive this thought hom« two-month survey by AFL-CIO, the 
Labor's ambitious organizing drive will 1eport shows 

not be fast-moving and spectacular in ¢ Nationally, the federation’s or 


its successes; it will develop slowls ganizing potential is between 27-million 
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and 29-million workers, almost twice 
the present membership of AFL-CIO. 
The federation includes in this total 
several million workers who are mem- 
bers of unions not affiliated with the 
federation 

¢ The best prospects for organ- 
izing success seem to be in chemical, 
oil, textile, food, furniture, and shoe 
and leather industries, and among 
white-collar workers. The federation’s 
organizing work will be limited, at first, 
to these specific fields 

¢ While the South is the biggest 
field for organizing—with unionization 
varying from 9% to 25% in the differ- 
ent states—there are “substantial organ 
izing opportunities” in all states. So the 
South will be the big target—but not 
the only one. 

Livingston predicted strong opposi 
tion from employers and warned that 
internal problems could seriously handi- 
cap AFL-CIO efforts to extend union 
ization into “the many nonunion 
pockets that still exist.” 
¢ Strategy—Where large multiplant 
corporations are the target, organizing 
will be coordinated so that the drive 
will be on, simultaneously, at every 
plant location. The strategy will be to 
take advantage of limited successes 
made against the employer at any one 
place. According to Livingston, this 
will have the “utmost importance” in 
bringing into the AFL-CIO fold em 
ployees of a number of corporations 
with independent unions—or none. 

‘T'wo important multiplant employers 
likely to be quick targets of the federa 
tion drive are the Burlington Indus 
tries, with 88 textile mills, and du Pont, 
which employs 86,000 workers in 73 
plants located in 26 states. The AFL 
CIO report mentioned only Burlington 
ind du Pont; otherwise, it was not 
specific either about companies or in 
dividual plants 

In industries in which there are few 
national companies—such as wood and 
furniture—organizing will be worked 
out on a state and area basis. If there 
are several nonunion furniture plants 
in a given area, federation organizers 
will try to unionize them simultane 
ously. But AFL-CIO will not neces 
sarily go after other furniture plants 
outside the area at the same time 
¢ Jurisdictional Problem—The biggest 
problem at this time involves com 
peting unions within AFL-CIO. <A 
cording to Livingston, “There is hardly 
in area of organizing potential in which 
the question of jurisdiction does not 
come up, in one form or another.” 

For instance, there are two rival 
AFL-CIO unions in the textile, chemi 
cal, electrical manufacturing, and other 
industries. There are also craft unions 
that insist that craftsmen in industrial 
plants should be in craft unions and 
not lumped into industrial organiza 
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ARCH PRESERVER: 


Wolmanized’ 
LUMBER 


Arches made of Wolmanized lumber last several times longer 
than those made of untreated lumber. The reason: Wol- 
manized lumber is fully protected against decay and dry 
rot by pressure-treatment with a chemical preservative. 
Where wood is exposed to termite attack, Wol- 
manized lumber also should be used. This special 
kind of lumber contains Wolman® salts—sure 
death to termites. Send coupon for free 
booklet on Wolmanized lumber. It deals 
with light and heavy construction. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Wolman 
Preservative Department, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 
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——— SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 

Koppers Company, Inc. 
Wolman Preservative Dept. 
1301-C Koppers Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

Send me a free copy of your illustrated booklet on Wolmanized lumber 
Name 
Company 
Address 
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PROTECT WORKERS 





Cut glove costs 
with JOMAC 
HAND GUARDS 


Ilere’s rugged, common-sense 
protection for your workers, real 
economy for you. Jomac Hand 
(;uards armor bare hands, stretch 
glove life when worn over gloves. 
Widely used in the automotive 
field, they're practical in scores 
ol industries —for handling raw 


materials, parts and finished 


goods, castings, forgings, sheet 
steel and sheet metal assemblies. 


I hey 


by worn on either 


are interc hangeable can 
hand — are 
made of durable, springy 32 oz. 
Cloth. They offer clear 
curt proof that quality 


| ET Date 
means 


economy 


Style 4-150 Style H-180 


jomac manufactures all types of hand 
and forearm protection — all made from 
famous loop-pile Jomac Cloth. Get com 
plete details. Write for new Jomac In 
dustrial Work Gloves Catalog Jomac 
Inc., Dept. A, Phila. 38, Pa 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 


Plants in Philadeiphia, Pa., and Warsaw, ind. 
in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 
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tions. The question is; When AFL 
CIO organizers, attached to no particu 
lar union, sign up workers in a plant, 
which union gets them? 

¢ Settling Rival Claims—The federa 
tion intends to let the unions that are 
involved settle this themselves, through 
direct negotiations. A number of rival 
unions—including those in the textile 
industry—are now trying to work out 
formulas to cover me | a situation 
Until agreements are worked out, AFL 
CIO organizers may not move into dis 
puted areas. That way AFL-CIO puts 
on pressure for quick jurisdictional 
agreements by rival unions anxious for 
organizing aid 


Initially, the AFL-CIO program was 
intended to be the one big organizing 
drive of 1956; all other organizing was 
to have been coordinated into the fed- 
eration crusade (BW—Feb.11°56,p140). 
But that has now been changed. Under 
the new plan, AFL-CIO organizing will 
operate side by side with individual 
union or departmental campaigns—such 
as the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept.’s drive to unionize up to a mil- 
lion more workers in home building 
and heavy construction, mostly in the 
South. Earlier, the department's pro- 
gram—which ignored AFL-CIO plans 
threatened to cause trouble in the fed- 
eration. 


Labor Steps Up Vote Plans 


AFL-CIO politicos are mapping out their strategy for 
the 1956 elections. Efforts will be concentrated on electing a 
more union-minded Congress, mostly Democrats. 


AFL-CIO political strategists this 
week roughed out labor's campaign 
plans for the 1956 elections. At the 
same time, they conceded that the mass 
appeal of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion program means an uphill fight for 
the Democrats. 

Unions will seek to defeat Republican 
candidates in almost every national race, 
on the theory that the fortunes of 
newly merged AFL-CIO are linked to 
the political fortunes of the Democrats. 
But the Committee on Political Educa 
tion (COPE) reported to the federa 
tion executive council this week that 
labor's greatest effort should be con 
centrated in a number of tight contests 
that could, according to COPE, swing 
Congress 

The AFL-CIO labor wing also indi 
cated 

¢ It is more hopeful than opti 
mistic about the chances of Democrats 
recapturing the White House and elect 
mg a more labor-minded Congress. Pat 
ticularly, COPE. says “the Republicans 
will have an edge” in the 1956 Presi 
dential race 

¢ Surprisingly, COPE sees _ the 
Eisenhower program rather than the 
President himself as the biggest road 
block facing the Democrats 
* Recommendations—James | Mc 
Devitt and Jack Kroll, co-directors of 
labor's political organization, presented 
i detailed analvsis of 1956 election pros 
pects to the AFL-CIO executive council 
this week. Although they denied that 
they had prepared a political blacklist 
for labor, their COPE. report sorted and 
recommended for support-—or defeat 
candidates in critical Congressional con 
tests 

For instance, the COPE. political re 
port 


e Listed as “friendly to labor’ 38 
members of the Senate and 177 mem- 
bers of the House. 

¢ Stressed that in order to gain a 
clear pro-labor majority in Congress, 
unions must help elect an additional 
12 “friendly” senators and 41 pro-labor 
representatives 

¢ Pointed out that the big fight 
toward this end must be against 12 
“unfriendly” Republican senators and 
63 Republican representatives; at the 
same time, COPE warned that five 
“friendly” Democratic senators face 
fights and need support, along with 30 
Democratic representatives. 

COPE pinpointed a number of “cru 
cial” races. It called on AFL-CIO to 
concentrate on defeating a number 
of Republican senators: Thomas H 
Kuchel of California; Eugene D. Milli 
kin, Colorado; Prescott S$. Bush, Con 
necticut; Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois; 
Homer E. Capehart, Indiana; Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper, lowa; Frank Carlson, 
Kansas; John Marshall Butler, Mary 
land; George H. Bender, Ohio; James 
H. Duff, Pennsylvania; Wallace F. Ben 
nett, Utah, and Alexander Wiley, Wis 
consin. COPE lists all of them as 
“unfriendly” to labor 

At the same time, the organization 
urged AFL-CIO help for a number of 
“friendly” Democratic senators facing 
strong opposition this year: Earle C 
Clements, of Kentucky; Thomas C 
Hennings, Jr., Missouri; Herbert H 
Lehman, New York; Warren G. Mag 
nuson, Washington, and Wavne Morse, 
Oregon 
¢ Domestic Policy—Nationally, COPF 
said that the Eisenhower domestic 
policy has “‘to a large extent deprived 
the Democrats of some of their most 
appealing issues.” The political report 
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ted, particularly, the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration’s expenditures for housing, 
ocial security, schools, education, 
health, and highways as likely to “pro 
vide more appeal for city voters.” As 
COPE sees the political picture today, 
the controversial farm prices issue 1s the 
one major national] issue on which the 
Administration is vulnerable; it plans to 
use this in a bid for farm-labor political 
unity this year 

COPE does not look for any change 
in Republican domestic policy no mat 
ter who is the GOP Presidential candi 
date. It believes that Eisenhower men 
ire in firm control of the party, with 34 
of 48 Republican state chairmen and a 
majority of the Republican National 
Committee. They expect this to con 
tinue even if Eisenhower does not run 
¢ Tactics—To strengthen its political 
machinery, COPE has named nine 
political directors, each assigned to a 
number of states. Their job is to insure 
that still-divided state labor organiza- 
tions (AFL and CIO bodies that 
haven't merged by election time) co 
ordinate their political work and, im 
portantly, do not split over candidates. 

COPE. is keeping day-to-day dossiers 
on Congressional voting records, and 
plans to send a full report on each 
enator and congressman to the hom«e 
of every union member in their con 
tituencies before the November elec 
tion. This is part of a program for the 
“full political education” of AFL-CIO’s 
15-million members and their families 

COPE will use voluntary contribu 
tions for extensive “educational’’ pub 
licity and advertising, and in some 
nstances for cash aid for political can 
didates. It hopes to collect $1 a mem 
ber or a total $15-million, but it is 
ounting on getting something nearer 
$3-million in 1956 for political activi 
iC In 1954 AFL and CIO, working 
eparate ly collected a total of only 
$50,000. Last vear the voluntary con 
tributions declined to $285,000 in AFI 
ind $95,000 in C1O—a total $380,000 
However, AFL-CIO expects labor unity 
ind more interest in this vear’s races 
to bring in nearly four times that much 
for work in 1956 

¢ Rift—The merger of labor's political 
ictivities—AFL’s old Labor’ League 
for Political Education and CIO's 
former Political Action Commiuttee—is 
expected to make union efforts mor 
cftective But chances of getting a 
unanimous program are already out the 
vindow 

When COPE leaders detailed their 
mals to the executive council, two 
f the AFL-CIO policymaking bod 
nfluential members—Dave Beck of the 
leamsters and Maurice Hutcheson of 

( irpenter bovcotted the meeting 

Both are Republicans. Beck explained 
that his 1.5-million members will not 


participate in COPE’s program. eno 
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nen it was new, this machine tool cost many times the 


original cost of the revolve: But since then their re spective 
r , 
values have been moving in opposite directions The gun is now 


a collector's item o* the machine tool a scrap dealer s delight. 


The reason for this is obvious Somewhere along the years the 
revolver was replaced by a newer, more ellicient model and 


graduated toa gun fanc ier s colle tion The mac hine tool, on the 


othe: hand, was required to limp along to its last dying gasp. 
It's hard to understand the philosophy behind this. Particularly 


since it increases production costs and, inevitably, competitive 


selling pric es. 


Lees- Bradner suggests you take a long hard look at et 


present hobbing ond threading equipment I, it “over the 


and too expensive to heep? 


Our sales representative will welcome the chance 
to look with you and give you honest answers as 
to your machines’ ellix rency Why not call him in 

if you Lnow him O; write us lor the name 


and address ol the Lees Bradner maniin your city. 


LEES BRAONER MODEL 7 #O 


SINGLE SPINDLE HOBBING MACHINE 


)-4O #OTARY HOREERS 





GEt A BETTER 
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DISCOVER 


the new miracles 
of the free world 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND 
PROGRESS FAIR 


(Feria de la Paz y Confraternidad 
del Munde Libre) 


Caribbean's Greatest Attraction 
NOW OPEN 
Through Spring, 1956 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
See Your Travel Agent 
Dominicar inter mation Center 
507 Filth Avenue 
New Vork 17, New York 
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IN DUPLICATING 
IS HERE! 


at the touch of 

4 button you can print 
110 copies per 

minute 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIL 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1823 5S. Kostner Ave, Chicago 73, tii. 
Pieare send tree boosie! and deteds on Automation in Duptc ating 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City State 
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False Dawn at Westinghouse 


Hopes of settlement rose for a while, then faded as 
negotiations got back where they started. Meanwhile, GM of 
Canada settled its 148-day UAW strike. 


lor a few hours last week, the long 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. strike 
appeared to be nearing an end, The 
International Union of Electrical Work 
ers and Westinghouse resumed direct 
negotiations. Then bargaining snarled 
again. Negotiations broke up~—and the 
strike dragged on 

In Canada, meanwhile, the General 
Motors Corp. of Canada and the 
United Auto Workers reached 
tract settlement that was expected to 
end the longest major auto strike on 
the continent—a 148-day stoppage. The 
agreement, worked out after many 
false starts, must still be ratified by 
GM's 17,500 employees in five plants 
¢ Time Study—Hopes for a Westing 
house last week when 
agreed to put aside the 
controversial time-study and seek 
1 Sstrike-ending other 
(BW 

llowever, 
of IUI 
the union leadership's decision to put 
the time-study issu 
rom lad 


+ con 


settlement rose 
the parties 
issue 
agreement on 
Issue Feb.11°56,p33) 

a number of large locals 


apparently were unhappy over 


They wanted 
issurances that their fight for 
ground rule to apply to time studies 
pressed later through fact 
finding if necessary 
blocked talks on other less-controversial 


could be 
Insistence on this 
issues 
Late last week, negotiations stalled at 

exactly the int they were when 
the strike be gan last October, and the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service pulled out of the dispute. ‘Talks 
broke off 
¢ Finding Facts—This 
George M. Leader of Pennsylvania 
backed by fellow Democratic governors 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
md West Virginia—designated two 
prominent labor experts as a fact-finding 
board to study the disputed issues in 
the Westinghouse strike. He named 

e Dr George W. Tavlor, former 
chairman of the National War Labor 
Board and of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board 

¢ David L. Cole. former director 
of the Federal Mediation & Concilia 
tion Service attorney and labor 
irbitrator, and a veteran of federal fact 
finding assignments 
¢ Reaction—IUF announced that it 
would accept the fact-finding proposal, 
which is intended 
to 


The 


week, Gov 


iccording to Leader 
determine the unresolved issues 

that are responsible for this long 
drawn-out dispute ind present them to 


the general public, to labor, to manage- 
ment, and to myself and other gover- 
nors whose states are involved.” 
Westinghouse first announced that it 
would not reply to the Leader request 
unless it was assured that no “political 
Accord 
shortly after 
fact-finding pro 
statement in 


maneuvering” was involved 
Westinghouse 
Leader proposed the 
gram, Carey 
Miami Beach accusing the Eisenhower 
Administration of awarding Westing 
$8-million defense contract 
for the purpose of “demoralizing the 
strikers Ihe corporation said Carey's 
‘brash statement puts the whole [fact- 
finding outright 
political basis 

At midweck, Westinghous« 


ing to 


issued 


house in 


proposition on an 


made a 
counter proposal lact-inding as sug 
gested by Leader would not be accept 
ible, the corporation said, because (1 
several kev issues in the dispute can 
not be including 
time irbitration; and (2) 
fact-finding would be a lengthy pro 
cedure, shutting off direct bargaining 
and likely to prolong the strike In 
stead of the Leader proposal, Westing 


resolved in that way 
studies and 


house suggested 

¢ Parties should agree to put aside 
the time-study problem, in good faith, 
in accordance with the FMCS plan 

e They should agree to let the 
head of an auditing firm that works 
for both Westinghouse and IUE and 
other “the relative 
economi Westinghouse 
five-vear contract offe: 
tracts between UI 
manufacturers; 
would make up any difference if its offer 
falls short of what others have given 

¢ Remaining obstacles—principally 
i new argument over the disposition 
of the cases of about 100 strikers 
discharged for alleged picket line dis 
orders—should be submitted to bind 
ing arbitration by a panel to be named 
by the Leader group of governors. West 
inghouse indicated it would accept Tay 
lor and Cole to arbitrate the discharges. 

e Any matters not otherwise 
touched on would be considered in 
continuing negotiations 

When a civic group proposed fact 

finding a few wecks ago, TUF. agreed 
to cooperate if recommendations would 
be binding; Westinghouse refused to 


unions determine 
ilues” of a 
ind similar con 
ind other electrical 


Westinghouse said it 


accept fact-finding because, it said, the 


issues could best be resolved without 
intervention of a third party that had 


no direct stake in the dispute. two 
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Bond 24-foot sandwich panels 
without jigs, clamps, or curing ovens 


The assembly line in the picture is turning out 24- 
foot aluminum-honeycomb sandwich panels for use 
as gymnasium partitions. The adhesive being used 
is Armstrong D-253. With this remarkable adhesive, 
you can bond sandwich panels of any size that you 
can handle . without the need for costly jigs, 
clamps, or curing ovens. 

Here's how the job’s done: spray or roll D-253 on 
skin sheets and core, force dry for a minute or two, 
and assemble your sandwich. One pass through a 
yinch roll produces an instantaneous, permanent 
yond. Your finished panel is ready for further proc- 
essing or immediate shipment. 

D-253 is a thermoplastic adhesive with exceptionally 
high dead load strength and flexibility. In an alumi- 
num-honeycomb panel, for example, where the ex- 
pansion of the metal would be greater than that of 
the core, the D-253 bond is strong enough—and 


flexible enough—to withstand such movement. 
Armstrong D-253 is not restricted to bonding alumi- 
num to honeycomb, of course. This versatile adhe- 
sive may be used to fasten plastic laminates, ply- 
wood, stainless steel, hardboard, and many other 
materials to different cores 

For more information on D-253 and other Arm- 
strong adhesives write for our Adhesives Manual. 
It’s free to industrial users. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 8002 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
In Canada, 6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal 29, Quebec. 


(Aymstrong 


ADHESIVES + COATINGS + SEALERS 
... used wherever performance counts 





In Albany it’s the 
SHERATON-TEN EYCK 


A wonderful surprise awaits 
you at the Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck. The hotel (always 
Albany's best) has been mod 
ernized, redecorated, air-con 
ditioned. NEW—FREE PARK- 
ING. New function rooms. 
New radio-T'V in all rooms 
And the Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
still keeps its old world charm 
400 rooms. For reservations, 
call your nearest Sheraton 


SHERATON 


THE PROUDEST NAME IN 


HOTELS 


Coast to Coast in the U. S. A. and in Canada 


*Baker Basic machines 
pay for themselves even 
on lower production 
runs. Baker makes stand- 
ard and special machine 
tools for drilling, boring, 
tapping and other opera- 
tions. 


BAKER 


AUTOMATION 


BAKER BROTHERS, INC. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Drums Beat for 35-Hour Week 


Machinists’ demands on Southern California aircraft 
manufacturers herald the opening of labor’s campaign for a 


shorter work week. 


Che Southern California aircraft in- 
dustry may become the battleground 
for one of labor's top objectives for 
1956: a 35-hour work week. 

The International Assn. of Machin- 
ists served notice of this last week when 
it announced plans for contract bar- 
gaining with Convair Div. of General 
Dynamics Corp. in San Diego. The 
machinists’ union—one of the two major 
unions in the aircraft and guided mis 
siles industry—said that it will press for 
(1) a 10% wage increase for 11,000 
Convair workers, and (2) a reduction in 
their work week from 40 hours to 35 
hours, m five 7-hour days 

IAM then served similar demands 
for higher wages and a shortened work 
week on the El Segundo plants of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
¢ Agreement—The machinists’ union 
represents 119,000 workers in 11 major 
uircraft plants in Southern California. 
The United Auto Workers, now a 
brother union in AFL-CIO, bargains 
for 61,000 in eight plants. The two 
unions plan coordinated bargaining this 
vear and “joint bargaining on an indus 
trywide basis” in the future. Close con 
sultation has brought IAM-UAW agree 
ment “in principe” on basic bargain 
ing subjects—including the 10% raise, 
health and welfare benefits, and other 
fringes. They differ, however, cn job 
security demands 

e UAW plans to ask aircraft em 
plovers for an auto-type form of unem 
ployment compensation supplementa 
tion; the union makes clear that it will 
not insist on “mechanical application” 
of the auto SUB pattern in aircraft, 
but will press for something similar. 

¢ [AM is backing UAW on its de 
mand for SUB for UAW -contract 
plants, but the machinists’ union wants 
something different where it has bar 
gaining nights: an agreement that pro 
tects “against permanent as well as 
temporary lavoff.”” A reduction in the 
work weck and a system of severance 
pay are part of the plan; additionally, 
IAM wants a guarantee of the right of 
displaced workers to transfer to a new 
location with all expenses paid and sen 
iority rights protected 
¢ Joint Strategy—The machinists’ union 
is concerned that aircraft plants may 
be affected by the government's policy 
of dispersing production facilities 
here are 19 aircraft plants of military 
importance in Southern California 

Both UAW and IAM agree that 


close cooperation is vital this vear in 


working out “special solutions for spe- 
cial problems” in the aircraft industry. 
The two unions have spent the last few 
months assiduously courting each other. 
They have worked out—for the first 
time in their histories—joint strategy 
for the round of bargaining opening 
this month. They sav they will “work 
together as a team.” 

¢ Vulnerable—In proposing SUB and, 
in the case of IAM, the shorter work 
week, severance pay and other guaran 
tees, the two big unions representing 
aircraft workers take the position that 
the industry is particularly vulnerable 
this year to pioneering union demands. 
The need for meeting delivery dates 
should soften up industry ‘cluctance to 
vield, the unions think. 

The aircraft industry in Southern 
California has a military order backlog 
running into several billions of dollars. 
Douglas and Boeing Airplane Co. also 
have between them more than $1-bil- 
lion in orders for civilian jet airliners. 
The advance prospects and aircraft 
company profits exceeding $500-million 
in 1955 will be among labor's big argu 
ments for contract increases in 1956, 


State Plugs a Loophole 
In Right to Work Law 


“Right to work” laws in 18 states 
bar unions from enforcing union shop 
contracts that require workers to join 


4 union or forfeit jobs. As an alterna 
tive, unlons im many states have ne 
gotiated “agency shop” contracts which 
do not make union membership com 
pulsory, but which require payments of 
representation ‘‘fees’” equal to regular 
union dues 

Last week, North Dakota’s attorney 
general, Leslie Burgum, plugged this 
hole in his state’s “night to work” law. 
While “agency shop” contracts are 
legal, he said, fee payments must be 
voluntary; such a contract cannot be 
cited as “reason for discharging or re 
fusing to hire an employee who refuses 
to pay the fee.” 

Unions originally developed the 
“agency shop” contract to allow work 
crs with religious convictions against 
union membership to continue working 
in all-union factories by paying fees 
instead of dues. Contracts ste | that 
the fee for the nonunion worker covers 
“the service and benefits he receives” 
from the union. €No 
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ALONG THE WAY...0F 7MWVA 


IWA AIR CARGO SHIPMENT 
LAUNCHED VIA OX CART / 


TRUE ENOUGH...SHIPMENT FROM FARRUKHABAD ON 
GANGES RIVER IN INDIA STARTED TO CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, THE OLD WAY...BY OX CART. THE 
BLOOMFIELD COMPANY IMPORTED ENTIRE 
OUTPUT OF TOWN’S COLORFUL COTTON 
PRINTS...NEEDED THEM IN A HURRY 
TO MEET SPRING BUYING SEASON 
IN OVER 2000 RETAIL STORES. FROM 
BOMBAY SHIPMENT WAS RUSHED 
DIRECT TO U.S.A. VIA TWA AIR CARGO 
THE MODERN, DEPENDABLE, 
LOW-COST WAY. KEEP TWA IN 
MIND. IT’S THE BEST BET WHEN- 
EVER SPEED’S A FACTOR. 
MINIMIZES COST OF 
INVENTORY IN 
j \ 2 TRANSIT, TOO. 
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 WALTIWA  ~—-SUPER-G'""B00KED AIRFREIGHT ' 


WESTERN GROWERS WHEN YOU WANT TO 
HAVE LONG USED THIS MAKE SURE YOUR SY 
IDEA... AND REGULARLY COAST-TO-COAST 
SPEED FARM-FRESH FRUITS SHIPMENTS MOVE 
AND VEGETABLES DIRECT TO ON SCHEDULE... 
MARKETS IN MATTER OF CALL NEAREST TWA 
HOURS VIA TWA AIR CARGO. OFFICE AND ASK 
ASSURES BETTER QUALITY... y ABOUT SUPER-G 
Se PERMITS REPLENISHING “BOOKED AIRFREIGHT. 
Wunpeatey STOCKS QUICKLY...RESULTS CARGO CONSULTANT WILL 
ih UR “iil | IN FASTER TURNOVER. EXPLAIN THIS EASY, QUICK, 
PHONE TWA ANY TIME. SURE SERVICE. 


aaa Al TWA Flights carty Air Mail, TWA 
: Air Freight and - in USA-Ait Exptess- 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES — 
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In Labor 


Single Big Union Proposed to Cover 
All Who Work With Wood 


One big union for all who work with wood—from 
forest to finished product—is being sought in AFL-CIO 
the International Woodworkers of America, formerly 
ClO, is behind the plan for “one gigantic organization 

2.5-million members in the United States and 
Canada.” 

\I Tlartung, president of IWA, has requested George 
Meany, head of AFL-CIO, to arrange a meeting of 
presidents of all unions that work in any way with 
yvood—including [WA, lumber and sawmill unions out 
of AFL, unions of furniture workers, chemical workers, 
and pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers, and numerous 
other smaller craft unions 

[here is no immediate likelihood that the ambitious 
plan can be consummated, ‘The proposal is important, 
however, as an indication of how many union leaders 
are thinking. AFL-CIO now includes about 150 unions, 
many of them small. There is a growing feeling within 
the federation that, in time, consolidations will reduce 
the number to half or even a third as many larger and 
stronger affiliates. 

* ©« @ 


Study Shows That Foremen 
Outpace Production Workers 


Unions attempting to organize foremen put great 
stock in the slogan: “You can't eat prestige.” They con 
tend that foremen generally trail union-represented pro 
duction workers in wage gains 

Hlowever, a new study by Associated Industries of 
Cleveland shows that Cleveland foremen, at least, have 
outgained production workers in the past two years. 
AIC figures show that Cleveland foremen average from 
$514 to $638 per month, according to grade; over-all, 
their average is $551 per month—an increase of 15% 
over 1953. Over the same period, production workers 
in the area gained 11% in average hourly wages. 


Independent Unions Hang Out 
A New “No Poaching” Sign 


On the way to welding a firmer alliance of their own, 
two loose-knit groups of independent unions last week 
issued a sharp warning to raid-minded AFL-CIO unions 
In the future, they warned, aggression will be met with 
aggression; AFL-CIO raids will be countered with forays 
by independents against “weak” AFL-CIO oil locals. 

Mecting in Washington, a joint unification committee 
of the Confederated Unions of America and the National 
Independent Union Council put all but the finishing 
touches on a constitution and bylaws for an as vet 
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unnamed federation of independents to be created this 
fall (BW —Oct.29'55,p1 58). 

Rough estimates placed the combined CUA and 
NIUC at somewhere around |-million. However, the 
two groups hope to pick up a quarter-million or more 
additional members in other independents before a 
merger convention in Chicago in September 

The two independent bodies, wary of AFL-CIO or- 
ganizing plans, agreed to extend “financial and other 
aid” to any independent harassed by AFL-CIO raiders. 
Help will be automatic if a raid is tried against a CUA 
or an NIUC affiliate; it will be given on request to other 
independents. In addition, the groups warned, jointly 
backed counter-raids will be undertaken if AFL-CIO does 
any poaching on independents. 


Safety Helmets, Windbreakers 


Stir Up Trouble for Employers 


Add dress to the conditions of employment that can 
lead to labor troubles for employers 

Last week, the Sutherland Paper Co. in Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—supported by its union, the United Paperworkers 
(AFL-CIO)—won the right to require women employees 
to wear company-provided mesh safety helmets. The 
women struck several days against what they called “un 
becoming and uncomfortable” helmets; they insisted 
that they be allowed to wear hair nets. Although the 
union cited endorsements of hair nets as “safer than 
helmets,” it agreed that the company could require the 
use of helmets under the contract safety clause. 

Meanwhile, in Canada, sixty bus drivers for the 
Oshawa Transport System, owned by Canadian National 
Railways, voted to refuse to wear windbreakers furnished 
by their employer, to replace tunic-type coats. 

I'he drivers said the windbreakers are similar to the 
one worn by Jackie Gleason in his television comedy 
role as Ralph Kramden, a bus driver. They issued a 
statement that “Gleason certainly looks sloppy wearing 
|the windbreaker] on TV. It is not for us, It is better 
suited to truck drivers.” 


Labor Briefs 


A 6% raise pattern firmed up in the oil industry last 
week when the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers—the 
major union in the industry—accepted terms put into 
effect by employers at nonunion operations (BW—Feb. 
11'56,p148). According to the union, raises average 17¢. 


A ban on strikes in public utilities is sought in a bill 
before the Maryland legislature—provoked by a strike 
against the Baltimore Transit Co. three weeks ago. The 
measure would permit state seizure and operation of 
any utility either struck or seriously threatened with a 
strike. Penalties could be imposed for any interruption 
of service. Issues would be settled through arbitration. 


Integration of private supplementary unemployment 
benefits—the Ford-UAW varietvy—with state UC benefits 
cleared another hurdle last week. California Atty. Gen. 
Edmund G. Brown said SUB payments won't make the 
recipients ineligible for state benefits. 
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Nylon fabric helps 





aWSririrtt- 


keep America’s er cemcncniore 


a parts at Swedlow Plastics Company 


global jet bombers flying 


The Boeing 8-52 long range jet bomber is capable of flights of incredible 
distance. The protection of the fuel cells naturally rates a high 

priority. To provide this protection, nylon laminated backing board 
manufactured by Swediow Plastics Company in 

accordance with Boeing Specification BMS 8-13 

is placed adjacent to the flexible fuel 

cells to serve as a chafing and 

support member. 

Wellington Sears 

nylon fabric 


is an 


intrinsic part 
of this important Swediow 
product. Combined with nylon 
resins this all nylon laminate provides a 
light weight, high strength and high degree 
of energy absorption material necessary for this 
application. Proud as we are of our part in this important 
project, it is only one of thousands of fabric constructions 
cotton and synthetic — available to industry from Wellington Sears. 
So be it automobile seat covers, awnings, canopies, industrial filters, 
belting or movie screens — whatever your product, whatever your industry 
if it calls for fabric —call for Wellington Sears, Put over one century of experience 
in industrial fabric progress to work for you. For further details, write today for 


illustrated booklet “Modern Textiles For Industry.” Address Dept. C-2, 


ellington Sears 


A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, 
Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. « Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit - Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Lovis 








THE MARKETS 
THE “DOCTORS’ REPORT RALLY” 


Tuesday -—— Wednesday — 
Cc 





-—Wednesday Gains 
Opening Close At Opening At Close 


$109.75 $108.50 $2.0u $1.25 
45.37 44.87 1.00 0.50 
50.00 49.25 1.25 0.50 
183.50 182.87 1.50 0.87 
79.00 78.12 1.00 0.12 
149.75 147.75 3.50 1.50 
75.50 73.50 2.13 0.13 
31.00 30.37 0.63 a 
221.50 218.12 6.00 2.62 
77.50 77.50 1.38 1.38 
57.50 56.12 2.00 0.62 
92.00 91.75 1.00 0.75 
44.50 44,12 1.50 1.12 
62.00 60.75 1.50 0.25 
38.12 37.75 1.00 0.62 
80.25 79.62 0.63 - 
86.75 87.50 2.50 3.25 
21.25 21.37 0.12 
21.50 21.00 0.63 0.12 
68.25 67.50 1.25 0.50 
100.00 99.25 0.50 —0.25 
33.75 33.50 0.88 0.62 
90.87 90.12 1.50 0.75 
153.87 152.25 2.87 1.25 
120.75 120.25 2.25 1.75 
105.75 104.62 1.75 0.62 
68.75 67.75 2.75 1.75 
55.50 53.50 3.63 1.62 
58.25 57.37 1.13 0.25 
48.25 48.00 0.75 0.50 


First Spurt Was Brief 


\ bespectacled, tweed-jacketed Bos- 
ton physician this week breathed life 
into the languishing bull market. Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, Pres. Eisenhower's 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Can : 
American Smelting & Refining 
American Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco 
Bethlehem Steel 

Chrysler Corp 

Corn Products Refining 
E. |. duPont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Motors 
Goodyear T. & R 
International Harvester 
International Nickel 
Johns-Manville 

Loew's vr 
National Distillers 
National Steel 

Procter & Gamble 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Texas Co ; 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Aircraft 

United States Steel 
Westinghouse Electric 

F. W. Woolworth 


$107.25 
44.37 
48.75 
182.00 
78.00 
146.25 
73.37 
30.37 
215.50 
76.12 
55.50 
91.00 
43.00 
60.50 
37.12 
79.62 
84.25 
21.25 
20.87 
67.00 
99.50 
32.87 
89.37 
151.00 
118.50 
104.00 
66.00 
51.87 
57.12 
47.50 


what has Hawall 


hour. With the tape late by as much 
as three minutes, volume boomed to 
l.l-million shares in the first hour, 
nearly as much as the whole day's 


to do with LENKURT ? 


All commercial te lephone 


and tele graph communication 
between the Hawaiian Islands 
is handled over Lenkurt 
electronic systems. Whenever 
you phone or wire on 
inter-island radio circuits, you're 
using Lenkurt equipment... 
the sare “telephone quality” 
carrier and microwave equip 
ment used all over the U.S. by 
both Independent companies 
and the Bell System for many 
radio-relay applic ations 
Design leaders in the 
specialized field of microwave 
and carrier equipment 
manufacture, Lenkurt serves 
the worldwide communication 
needs of government and 


private industry alike. 


For their latest brochure, 

“New Horizons in Communications," 
write to Dept. B-3 

Lenkurt Electric Company, 

San Carlos, California or 

North Burnaby P.O., 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
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coronary specialist, read a bricf adden 
dum to a prepared press statement 1s 
sued after a thorough physical examina 
tion of his patient. The key words 
were, “Medically the President should 
be able to carry on an active life satis 
factorily for another five to 10 years.” 
After prodding, Dr. White admitted 
that the “active life” he referred to was 
as President 

Ihe White statement came after the 
close of the market in New York, but 
the last few minutes of trading on the 
West Coast exchanges provided a pre 
view of what was to come. In Los 
Angeles, Bethlehem Steel jumped up 
$3.75 a share above its New York close, 
and U. S. Steel was up $2.50. In 
San Francisco, FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours moved $4 a share over its 
New York close, General Motors was 
up $1.50 and Standard Oil of California 
up $1.62 
¢ Sharper Gains—The New York open 
ing Wednesday morning was a happy 
time for Wall Street's bulls (table, 
above). Gains were generally sharper 
than the earlicr ones on the West 
Coast, and the averages moved up be 
tween six and eight points in that first 


volume last Monday, which was a 
semi-holiday. Gains were pared back 
sharply at the close, however, and what 
started out as the best day of the year 
turned into a rather ordinary rally. 
Whether the White report means 
that Eisenhower will run again is hard 
to say, but Streeters agree that the 
doctor's words make it harder for the 
President to decline to run for reasons 
of health. At the same time, Streeters 
are no longer convinced that the market 
would not react if the President de- 
clines to run. In fact, just as this week’s 
bull move gives a sneak preview of how 
the market might react to a positive 
statement that Eisenhower will make 
the race in the fall, so last weck’s sell- 
off following his press conference gives 
a clue to what might happen in the 
event he doesn’t run 
¢ Sell-Off—A week ago Wednesday, 
just seven days before the “doctor's 
rally,” Eisenhower's remarks at his press 
conference were interpreted by many 
as indications that he would not run 
And in its remaining half hour, the 
market sold off heavily with volume 
running to 540,000 shares. Before last 
week was over, the market had lost 
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over 70% of the painfully constructed 
gains of the two previous weeks 

Dr. White's report has heartened 
those investors and traders who say 
Eisenhower will run because they want 
him to. But careful Streeters are ask 
ing themselves: What if Eisenhower 
does run? Will people buy more cars? 
Will housing starts pick up? Will his 
decision, in fact, have any effect, at 
frst, on the basic economic decision? 
They don’t see how it can, and they 
ire advising caution, telling investors to 
sit tight with some cash in hand should 
the market sell off further 
¢ Some Urge Selling—Some Wall 


Streeters are advising customers to sell 


out much of their portfolios, especially 
where they have big profits, and pur 
chase calls, or options to buy at some 
future date, as a hedge on the market 
Then, if the market goes up, they can 
buy selected issues at slightly higher 
than the present market. If the market 
goes down, they are only out the price 
of the options 

As with the market last September 
when it sold off heavily following news 
of the President’s heart attack, the 
pending decision in no way alters the 
basic condition of the stock market 
but that doesn’t mean it won't be a 
prime factor in what the market does in 
the next few weeks 


Ninth Year of Rising Dividends 


It's no surprise that dividend pay 
ments by companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange hit another new 
peak last year. They've been doing that 
now for nine consecutive years. What 
is surprising is the final total of such 
payments—$7.5-billion, far above the 
most hopeful estimates at the start of 
last vear 

Ihe vear’s total was the first time 
that payments exceeded $7-billion. It 
represented a 15.7% increase over 
1954. Of 1,076 common on the Big 
Board, 91.2% paid a cash dividend last 
year. Nearly 55% of the paving com 
panics boosted their dividends over the 
1954 levels. Biggest gains were by U.S. 
companies operating abroad, up 35.7%; 
stecl and iron producers, up 31.5%, 
ind mining companies, up 29.6% 

Only two industrial groups on the 


No. of 


Dividend 


Payer 
26 
23 
55 

29 


81 


2 2 
4 
35 
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Big Board paid less cash last year than 
in 1954, real estate, off 1] 1% from 
1954, and tobacco commons, off 4.1% 
¢ Big Gainers—As usual, the top thre« 
dollar-paying groups hogged the spot 
light. Public utilities, petroleum and 
natural gas companies, and chemical 
accounted among them for 44% of 
dollar dividends. Adding in the auto 
mobile group, you have 28% of all 
paying issues accounting for 54.5% of 
the dollar total of dividends and for 
55% of all dividend gains last year 
Especially significant in the auto 
group was the $600-million paid out br 
General Motors Corp. This payment 
alone represents about 8% of the total 
cash dividends, and GM’s gain of $1358 
million in payments over 1954 repre 
sents 13% of the total gain in cash 
payments by all paying companies 


festimated 
Dividend 
im militon 
Higher a & 1055 
21 2 $123,008 
13 73,082 
2 761 887 
20 112,.082,7 
sO 2 895.776 


10 232,900 
; $4,177 
28 192, 281 
32 2 261 831 
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a welcome sign 


in fale huoiz 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS CORPORA- 
TION means superb accommodations, won- 
cerful food and friendly, gracious bi-lingual 
service throughout Latin America, All rooms 
ore magnificently appointed with a decora- 
tor's flair. Many are air-conditioned and all 
have modern, private bath. IHC hotels offer 
convenience and prestige to business men 

. and many of them provide glamorous 
vacation features such as colorful outdoor 
pools and sun terraces. When you travel te 
South America, Cuba or Mexico you'll find 
the IHC sign a truly welcome one. 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Hotel Carrera 
ELEM, PARA, BRASIL 
Hotel Grande 
MEXICO CITY 
Hotel Reforma 
BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 
Hotel Tequendoma 


MARACAIBO, VEWEZUELA 
Hotel Del Lago 
HAVANA, CUBA 

Hotel Nacional de Cube 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
Hotel Tamonace 


MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
Hotel Victoria Plaza 


Reservations can be made at any of these hotels, 
through our U.S. offices or by cabling INHOTEL- 
COR at each city... 0 through your Travel Agent. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 


Crporalion, 


Chryster Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-5656 
Miami Office: 
Roper Building, Miami, Florida 
Miami 9-6674 
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from PLANTING :. PLYWOOD 


timber is a growing industry 


The timber industry is growing like a healthy young sapling 
spreading into broader markets, meeting greater competi- 
tion, developing new processes and products. But the risk 
problems of the industry—coverage of valuable mills and 
manufacturing sites, protection for workers and mobile 
equipment—remain fundamentally the same 


For many years | & H has helped the timber 
industry solr e these and countless other insur 
ince problems, From tree farming to the final 
wroduction of lumber or plywood, | & H can 
lp program a timber company’s complex 


insurance nee ds 


In all fields of industry and commerce, | & H 
olfers comprehensive business insurance made 
to-order for particular needs—and particular 
customers, Our experienced staff and world 
wide facilities are always at your disposal And 
in insurance, i costs no more to have the best. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYER BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
65 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 

Chicago « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Detroit « Cleveland 
Phitadeiphia « Pittsburgh « Buffalo « Seattie « Wilmington 


Minneapolis « Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg - Montreal 
loronto « Havana « London 





eae) Ys nDOSA: seb 


MORE EARTH HAG BEEN TAKEN 
FROM THE IRON ORE MINE AT 
HIBBING THAN WAS MOVED IN 
BUILDING THE PANAMA CANAL. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS 
ON MINNESOTA MINER 
PEPosiTs / 


& 


> —— — 
<=> 50) m ESOTA 
THE CITIZENS OF D, IiyhroR THE CONST aiunesoTs 
THEIR OWN a mses wks SAO gy THE INTE 


EDGED 
WaoueTAIAL BUILDINGS, PANGION | 16 E 


our PEOPLE” 


* wigury MISSISSIPPI! 


HAG ITS GOURCE IN 
LAKE ITAGCA, MINNESOTA WHERE 
YOU CAN CROGS THE RIVER In 15 
STEPS. IT RUNS 2662 MILES TO 
THE GULF OF MEXICO. NOWHERE 
MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN AT its 
PINE TREE GOURCE 














DEAL PLANT LOCATIONS AND BUILDINGS NOW AVAILABLE 
WRITE: MINNESOTA DEPT. OF BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT, ROOM 73, STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL I, MINNESOTA 














172 The Varkets 


Wall St. Talks 


. . . about Eisenhower's 
forthcoming decision . . . 
“paper losses” . . . London 
stock market. 


Pres. Eisenhower's ‘important per- 
sonal yes-or-no decision, according to 
Wall Streeters claiming “Washington 
pipeline,” will be announced late on 
a Friday after all stock trading has 
ceased. The reason, of course: to pro 
vide investors and traders with two days 
in which to mull over the news 


Sure, it’s only a “paper loss” but 
Off $6.5-billion from their 1955 highs 
as this week opened were such market 
leaders as Bethlehem Steel, Chrysler, 
du Pont, General Motors, Union Car 
bide & Carbon, U.S. Steel, and Sears, 
Roebuck common But even when 
it’s only a paper loss, $6.5-billion ain't 
hay, says Hemphill, Noves & Co.'s 
Harold Clayton. It was the equivalent 
then, as he points out, of (1) the mar 
ket value of all outstanding stock of the 
150 smallest Big Board-listed com 
panies, or (2) twice the market valuc 
of all Ford stock issued (not just the 
public’s holdings) or (3) 10 times the 
market value of Chrysler's shares. ‘The 
similar $3.1-billion loss then showing 
up in GM alone, Clayton adds, is only 
ome $90-million less than GM’s total 
1952-55 net earnings 


One rumor exploded: Neither Bur 
lington Industries nor M. Lowenstein 
& Sons has been trying to negotiate 

merger with Dan River Mills. In 
fact, according to a Dan River spokes 
man, “We have had no merger discus 
sions with anv company.” 


London stock market prices are 
dropping sharply again (BW —Jan.21°56, 
pl60) This weck saw governments 
sink to all-time lows and the London 
Financial Times industrial index drop 
back to levels slightly below its 1954 
close, despite an earlier 22% rise. 
Mainly blamed: the recent unfavor 
able British trade report, plus rumors 
of further restrictive moves to halt the 
local inflationary trend Once the 
Big Board was uncannily faithful in the 
way it followed the London market's 
ups-and-downs. But most Streeters now 
claim that world events have robbed 
the latter of its weathervane value 


Chrysler's early-1956 troubles, as 
some smart Streeters sce the picture, 
definitely forecast first-quarter carnings 
substantially less than the $3.96-per- 


share net the compan reported in Janu- 
ary-March, 1955 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The President’s heart attack did a lot more than raise a steaming 
FEB. 18, 1956 political issue. It dramatically jolted most American men—particularly 
: business executives—into an exaggerated fear that they are next. 


What they don’t realize is that they can do a lot to prevent it. That's 
because they are aware of only the grimmer statistics: Some kind of heart 
disease affects one out of six people, causes 52% of all deaths. The heart 
attack (coronary thrombosis) strikes without warning, even immediately 
after a thorough physical checkup. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


But this is only one side of the story. Less newsworthy but equally 
important facts give a more hopeful view: 


* Most heart experts believe the incidence of heart disease to be no higher 
these days than it ever was. It seems higher mainly because of improved 
diagnosis. 

* High blood pressure, a highly important factor in heart disease, can 
usually be controlled by drugs just recently discovered. 


¢ Heart surgery, less than 10 years old, now saves thousands of people 
who otherwise would be certain to die 


¢ The chances not only of surviving a heart attack, but of returning to 
the job, are far greater than they were a generation ago. This is due partly 
to development of anticoagulants and adroit use of oxygen in treatment. 


There are about 10 different kinds of heart disease, some of which are 
not really diseases at all, in the sense that they are infections. The coronary 
thrombosis is one of these; it is an event rather than a disease. The imme- 
diate cause is the wedging of a blood clot in the coronary artery, denying 
blood to the heart. 


This happens because of a narrowing of the artery passageway as a 
result of a thickening of the artery wall. This, in turn, comes from athero- 
sclerosis—a building up of cholesterol, a certain type of fat, in the artery 
wall. 


Doctors say that the danger of atherosclerosis can be kept down 
through a little sensible effort—and understanding of what’s involved—on 
the part of the individual. Here is a summary of current medical thinking 
on causes of—and safeguards against—heart attacks. 


Cholesterol starts to thicken the arteries of every man alive over the 
age of 30. It sets the stage for a possible heart attack in direct relation to 
the speed and amount it builds. Several things can slow it down—although 
you can’t get rid of what is already there. 


First and foremost are weight and diet. People who are overweight 
deposit fat in their arteries faster than those who aren’t. So do those who 
eat a lot of fatty foods—butter, cream, meat fat, and the like. You can 
control both of these things. 


A regular pattern of exercise is the second important deterrent to a 
heart attack—not so much for weight control as for increasing the heart’s 
ability to handie extra strain. Even a program of indoor calisthenics will 
do a lot. Exercise causes the heart to develop extra sources of its own blood 
supply. It can be enough to offset the effects of narrowed arteries, once 
the narrowing process is stopped by proper diet. 


PAGE 175 Rest is the third important factor. It decreases the load on your heart. 
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Just as your body and mind must get rest to keep at peak efficiency, so must 
your heart. 


Along this line, note that doctors, lawyers, and business executives are 
the chief victims of heart attacks. The reason is that they are more subject 
to nervous tension than are other groups. 


As a matter of fact, many signs indicate that keeping problems at the 
top of your mind 24 hours a day can do almost as much to bring on an attack 
as can unwise physical exertion or poor diet. So can other worries—such 
as the fear of having a heart attack. Getting rest and developing hobbies 
does more than ease your nervous system; it eases your heart as well. 


Someday there will probably be a cure for atherosclerosis, as well as 
for the other diseases of the heart. But that takes research, and not much 
money is available to do the job. The American Heart Assn., now con- 
ducting its annual drive, points out that only $25-million, less than was 
spent for playing cards, went into heart research last year. 


Weather forecasting is enjoying a boom as a hobby among amateurs. 
One good reason is that it often really can be accurate enough to help plan 
daily activities. 


Why are official Weather Bureau forecasts so often wrong? For one 
thing, too little is known as yet about the over-all patterns of weather. But 
also, these forecasts must be general; they cover a broad area. Two places 
just a few miles apart can have totally different weather at the same time. 


Thus a barometer often makes it possible to pin-point what the weather 
will be in your local area to a much greater extent than will the official 
forecast. With a little practice, you can learn to use and understand a 
barometer easily. 


Many barometers have only the words “rain-change-fair” on their faces. 
This is the traditional dial reading, but is hard for an amateur to interpret, 
since the words are strictly relative. It’s best to get one with more informa- 
tion. 

— 


Note for home craftsmen: A completely revised edition of Power Tool 
Woodworking for Everyone, by R. J. De Cristoforo (Magna Publications, 
Menlo Park, Calif.; $4.95) is one of the best manuals yet for the workshop. 
Although written for use with the Shopsmith, it contains many valuable 
aids for owners of any make of power tool. 


College students who want summer jobs should act quickly—especially 
if they are interested in camp counseling. The better jobs in this field 
tend to go fast. 


The second archery safari to Africa leaves New York Apr. 8. It lasts 
21 days, costs $1,868, including license, passage, etc. 


Manners and modes: The milk break may soon replace the coffee break, 
according to the College of Agriculture at Corneil University. . . . Your suits 
will probably cost you from 5% to 8% more next fall than they do now... . 
Fresh air doesn’t help to sober you up, but eating honey does, says one pro- 
fessor of pharmacology. 
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Laytex® Royal Master Electrical Cords 


Portable grinder equipped with U.S. Laytex Royal 
Master Cord. Note that it must resist dragging over 
sharp metal edges ... and its extreme flexibility. 


Hand-drilling hole in a braider. Note the high flexi- 
bility of U.S. Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords in 
confined spaces. 


“Before June 1954, we were repairing and replacing the 
electrical cords on our portable electric drills, wrenches and 
grinders every six months,” says the plant's chief electrician. 
“The cord jackets were easily bruised and weakened, or even 
cut. What with being dragged over the floor and around sharp 
intersections, any tape repairs didn’t last long. Then, there 
were fire hazards and chances of blowout. 


“When U.S. Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords were 
demonstrated to us, and installed, the problem was licked. 
The cords have a jacket that stands up under our most de- 
manding conditions—and even though their internal wires, 


Electrical Wire & Cable Department 


Electric wrenches equipped with U.S. Laytex Royal 
Master Cords apply studs to bottom base of braider, 
Cords resist chemical action of oil, white lead. 


“The answer 


to a plant 
electrician's 
dream... ss 


insulators and separators are heavily reinforced, the cords 
still have high flexibility. 

“Our men usually pick up the tools by grasping the cord as 
a handle. Standard cords pulled loose after a short time, be- 
cause of inability to take constant flexing, and support weight 
of 15- 25-pound tools, We've found that not one U.S, Laytex 
cord has pulled loose since installation.” 

U.S. Laytex Royal Master Cords are unquestionably the 
crowning achievement in portable cords, unsurpassed in 
performance and economy Obtainable from your “U.S.” 
branch, your distributor, or write us at Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 





WIND 


TUNNEI 


project started in 1949 


now employs 3,500 at Tullahoma 
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For Cosmopolites 


Wind tunnel project (above) has brought 
reluctant scientists of many nations to 
Tullahoma, Tenn. Now they love it, and 
so do the natives. 


HE PEOPLE who appear in the pic 
poe on these pages are behaving 
normally in one of the least 
small towns in all of the U.S 
lullahoma, Tenn 

It is not that the 
is so different 


normal 
today 

town, physically, 
ipart from the massive 
wind tunnels that are its distinguishing 
landmark, much of it is carbon-copied 
from the thousands of small cities and 
towns that dot the Southern landscape 
But its 


people are unusual—startlingly 

Consider two of them. Ronald Smelt 
and Edmund Stollenwerk, 
play chess together (picture, 


right) littl 


who now 


upper 


were cnem« more than 


10 years ago. Stollenwerk, a German, 
had designed a supersonic wind tunnel 
that sped the perfection of the Nazi 
V-2 rocket Smelt, a British intelli 
gence officer, had the job of ferreting 
out the V-2 center. Ultimately, Intelh 
pinpointed it—at Peenemunde 
on the Baltic—and British 
blasted it. Among the Germans who 
escaped was Stollenwerk 

Today Stollenwerk and Smelt, both 
of whom rank world’s fore 
most wind tunnel experts, work side 
Tullahoma. They and many 
like them—a cosmopolitan group of sci 
entists, engineers, and technicians—have 
cttled fondly wav of small 


gence 
bombers 


imong the 


by side in 


into a new 
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town living in the highlands of middk 
lennessec And in the process, they 
have changed both Tullahoma—and 
themselves 
When the Air Force in 1949 finally 
ettled on ‘Tullahoma as the site for 
its new supersonic wind tunnel labora 
tories, it still had decided qualms about 
the place Success of the project 
is—and is—vital in the race for air 
upremacy, and that success depends -* ee oe a “Bs 
in large measure on the well-being f ee 
ind happiness of the project’s peopl 
The 1949 question was: Can they 
be happy in a small town, away from 
the centers of learning and far dis 
tant from big city lights? The 1956 
answer is: They can be—and are 
For its part, Tullahoma is happy, 
too. It is experiencing a ste idy growth 
ind a healthy prosperity that must rank 
is a boom, although it is nothing like 
1 grim World War II boom that gave 
the town, justly or not, a black eve 
That was when Tullahoma, with a resi 
dent population of about 4,000, was 
often host to as many as 170,000 Army 
troops spread over the adjacent country 
icke 
First, there was Camp Forrest, an 
infantry traming center Then, the 
nd Army made Tullahoma the rail 
head for extensive maneuvers in the 
mid-Tennessee highlands GAMESMEN in lunch-hour chess match are Ronald Smelt (facing camera), Edmund 
A decade later, the facts about Camp Stollenwerk, two of foreign scientists on project. Stollenwerk worked on V2. rocket. 
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SETTLERS Shea (kneeling) and Moore are both project execu- ACTORS in Community Playhouse, which was sparked by 
tives. Tombstone is on land Moore has bought for home project personnel, are both old and new residents. 
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UNCHANGED King Hotel is town land- 
mark, vestige of quieter days. 


STORY starts on page 177 


lorrest days are Indis- 
putably, they were lush ones for busi 
ness of almost any kind, but old Tulla 
homans want to fight at any suggestion 
that ther gouging of 
troops 

Be that lullahoma’s new 
different in every respect—not 


im controversy 


was whok sale 
is if may, 
boom 1 
the least important of which is that 
the people who are causing it and the 
people benefiting from it have formed 
a solid society of mutual admiration. 


|. The New Tullahomans 


Americans largely outnumber the 
Britons, Germans, and other foreigners 
ittached to the ‘Tullahoma project, 
known formally as the Arnold Engineer- 
ing Development Center (AEDC), in 
honor of the late Gen. H. H. (Hap) 
Arnold 

But Smelt and Stollenwerk, because 
of their foreign backgrounds, have seen 
perhaps as clearly as anyone the prob 
undergone by the 


lems of transition 
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“new Tullahomans.” In the aggregate, 
it has amounted to transplanting a 
bunch of big city people into a small 
country town. In many cases, family 
roots were planted reluctantly in Tulla- 
homa. But once down, they have 
flourished 

lake Stollenwerk’s story. He came 
to the U.S. in 1946 to work in Wash- 
ington at the hush-hush Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory It was there, in 
1945, that he first met Smelt, his war- 
time adversary newly arrived to join 
the NOL staff 
¢ Domestic Protest—Eventually, both 
moved to St. Louis where the engi- 
necring firm of Sverdrup & Parcel was 
designing technical facilities for what 
the AEDC. One of 
the units, known as the “gas dynamics 
facility,” is an improved version of 
the Peenemunde wind tunnel. Smelt 
is the chief of this facility, which sim 
ulates conditions of flight at five times 
the speed of sound; Stollenwerk is his 
right-hand man. But at first the Ger- 
man had trouble getting to Tullahoma. 

“Naturally, | wanted to get into 
this project,” he says. “But my wife— 
well, she didn’t like the idea. She 
told me point blank one day that if 
I ever moved to Tullahoma it would 
break up our marriage.” 

Then, Pres. Harry S. Truman dedi- 
cated the Tullahoma project on a blis- 
tering summer's day in 1951 Not 
long afterward, Stollenwerk moved his 
stili-protesting wife and daughter to 
Tennessee 

“There’s something about this place 
that gets you it got my wife. 
Within two years, she was insisting that 
we build a house.” 
¢ Digging In—The Stollenwerks, by 
now naturalized U.S. citizens, are well 
settled in their new home, a handsome 
rambler on a big wooded let in Oak 
Park, a new subdivision of $18,000 to 
$30,000 homes 

lhe Smelts, too, are new citizens of 
the U.S.—and Tullahoma lovers. Smelt, 
1: tall, sandy-haired man whose British 
accent is still strong, has a_ theory 
about what has happened 

“The impact is greatest on the 
women After all, this is an interna- 
tional business that Ed and I are in 
The problems are the same here, in 
London, or Washington. My wife and 
I have lived in Londen, Washington, 
and St. Louis. And I must say that 
this is the first place my wife has been 
really happy in. 

“It's fairly simple—she sees friends, 
instead of merely thousands of blank 
faces on the streets.” 

Stollenwerk leans forward intently 
and interposes, “In Tullahoma, we 
know them all—including their dogs.” 

Smelt bought and remodeled an old 
farm house. There, he tinkers hour 
after hour with a barnful of electronic 


was to become 


gadgets. At the moment, he’s working 
on an electric organ “which, I hope, 
will successfully embody some new 
concepts.” 

Smelt’s wife, Marie, has organized 
a woman's choral group of 16 fine 
voices—in which old and new Tulla- 
homans alike are members. It is in 
frequent demand for concert and radio 
shows, and recently’ appeared on a 
Tennessee television program. 
¢ The Bait Ignored—Like a lot of 
their fellows, cither Smelt or Stollen- 
werk could go to other important jobs 
clsewhere Since New Year's, Smelt 
has turned down an offer to head a 
missile project in Detroit at $30,000 
a year 

A Midwesterner who has lived “all 
over,” Harvey M. Cook has settled 
in Tullahoma as supervisor of oper- 
ations in another AEDC unit, the “en- 
gine test facility.” Within the past 
month, he turned down three job 
offers—all at higher pay. In one, he 
could have been project engineer on a 
$40-million test facility. In all of them, 
he would have had to move to a big 
city. 

Cook, an Annapolis graduate who 
bears numerous scars from Pacific com- 
bat in World War II, chooses the 
quiet Tennessee town because “you 
can live for living.” 
¢ Relaxed—“Living” in Tullahoma 
means just about anything but a gay 
evening of nightclubbing. It can mean 
television at home, a quiet game of 
penny ante poker with frends, or mere 
visiting for the sake of talking. Or, as 
with Smelt, it can mean an occasional 
“gramophone concert” in which a few 
friends are invited in to drink tea and 
listen to music. 

It means no traffic jams going to or 
from work; no parking problems in 
town, even on Saturdays. Haircuts cost 
75¢; one penny buys 12 minutes of 
parking time, and if you get a ticket 
it costs only 25¢ 

For $100 initiation and $40 annual 
dues, it means privileges of a new golf 
and country club with a small, but 
swank, clubhouse. And the country- 
side abounds with state-administered 
hunting preserves and lakes where the 
fishing is almost always good. 

And, for almost any of the women 
who want such service, living in Tulla- 
homa means at least a part-time maid. 


ll. A Changing Town 


Tullahoma’s population was 7,500 
when the 1950 census was taken, and 
that figure was swollen by many new- 
comers who had arrived to work on the 
wind tunnel project. Mayor Jack Far- 
rar, a doctor by profession, figures it 
now at 15,000, give or take a few. 
It’s still growing. 

Statistics help a little to explain 
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How to figure the economy of COPPER 


You can evaluate copper, very simply...by looking lines have been found in Egypt dating from 3400 

forward. B. C. And brass pipes in Boston’s Parker House 
Not backward, to yesterday. Not inward, on the were originally installed in 1854, 

problems of today. But forward, to tomorrow. What will people say about your product years 
For the economy of using copper is ultimate econ- after they've bought it? If you use copper, they will 


omy. What substitute costs less than copper .. . or say what men have said through the ages: “See... 
gives you better value ... whenever you can figure it pays to buy quality!” 
cost by the year? When the reputation of your product is in- 
The copper roof on Philadelphia’s Christ Church volved, make it with copper! Copper & Brass 
s 200 years old. The hardware in Mount Vernon Research Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
has been used since Colonial days. Copper water York 17, New York. 


"9 COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


AN INDUSTRY SOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID. INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE AND A COUNCIL OF GPECIALIOTS 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Bes! conductor of . \ 4 Does not rust... Best heat transter Easy te machine, Welds readily . 
electricity commercially f- - High corrosion agent of all form, draw, stomp, excellent for 
evailable resisionce commercial metals polish. plate, ete. soidering and uw Z 


“so 





FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD 
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MAKE USE OF 
YOUR AIR RIGHTS... 


Open space under your warehouse 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


Regions 


CONTAINER 


roof may be clear pro it... if you 
can utilize it by stacking boxes 
taller. But, before you do, be sure 
your boxes will stand straight and 
strong under the increased load. 
Gaylord containers have this 
valuable ‘stack-ability” because 
they are precision built of the 


finest qua lity materials. 


For information on containers 
to help you make full use of all 
your storage space, call your 


nearby Gaylord office. 


CORPORATION «* ST. LOUIS 





what's happened. They show, for ex- 
ample, that 1,214 new home building 
permits have been issued since 1949, 
that 20 miles of new water mains have 
been added, that two new public schooi 
buildings have been finished—one ele- 
mentary, one junior high—with a new 
high school yet to come. 

But they don’t show that a prime 
reason for this permanent growth is 
an experiment in operating procedure. 
AEDC is an Air Force installation, but 
it has only a nominal Air Force staff. 
The project is operated by a private 
contractor, ARO, Inc., which employs 
civilians and pays wages competitive 
with those offered by the aeronautical 
industry. 
¢ Development—This has meant big 
city salaries in a small town. It has 
also meant that ARO’s employees have 
been permanent type residents—stable 
and well-educated people wanting good 
homes and schools and willing to take 
a hand in community life 

The statistics also will show that 
John W. Harton, Sr., has developed 
or is developing six new subdivisions. 
But they don’t show that the land isn’t 
much good for anything else, that Har- 
ton was “land poor’ for many years 
while holding on, confident that “some- 
thing would happen.” When that 
something—the project—did happen, 
Harton had a big hand in causing it; 
he was once a Democratic power in 
Middle Tennessee and a close friend 
of ex-Sen. K. D. McKellar, who spun 
the necessary wheels in Washington. 
Now, Harton is “Mr. Tullahoma’ and 
is finally “land rich” as he nears age 
a Ds 
¢ Local Industry—The town sits high 
on flat terrain of the Cumberland 
Mountain rim, about midwav between 
Nashville (75 miles to the Northwest) 
and Chattanooga (80 miles to the 
Southeast). 

The land is poor for farming, and 
Tullahoma’s prosperity—aside from the 
fantastic war years—had depended on 
small industry producing such diverse 
items as baseballs, golf clubs, overalls, 
bedspreads, cheese, leather jackets, 
gloves, and shoes 

In 1955, local industry paid about 
$5.6-million to 2,700 employees; at the 
same time, the wind tunnel project paid 
about $16-million to its 3,500. (An 
estimated 60%, or about $10-million, 
ot that payroll went to families living 
in Tullahoma; the remaining 40% of 
the project’s employees live elsewhere 
within a 35-mile radius, a large number 
of them in two small towns—Man- 
chester and Winchester.) 

Che obvious disparity in wage scales 
could have caused trouble, but it has 
not. AFDC and the local industries are 
not competitive in the labor market, 
except for clerical and stenographic 
help. There, the project wins hands 
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down. It offers girl beginners about 
$3,000, against an average of less than 


$2,000 in the town 


iil. The Old Tullahomans 


There was shouting in the streets of 
Tullahoma on Nov. 9, 1949, when 
word came from Washington that the 
tunnel been 
chosen. Citizens rolled out the town’s 
two firetrucks with sirens at full blast 
motorcade of honking 
sutomobiles that rolled through the 
trects 

But not everybody 


wind project site had 


to jom a 


One 
vho didn’t was Lee Soesbe, operator ot 

tannery and leather jacket manufac 
turing plant. 

‘Some of us stopped and asked, 
What's all the shouting about?’ We 
thought this might hurt us, especially 
for labor,” Soesbe remembers. It 
hasn't, and now Soesbe preaches that 
AEDC is a good thing for the town 
of Tullahoma 
¢ An Accounting—Ben H 
eteran of both wars and a native 


shouted 


Wilkins, a 
Pulla 
Bulls Eve 
overalls in what he calls “my britches 
factory,” 
plate the changes. 

One of the 
town’s board of 


homan who manufactures 
sat down recently to contem 


new people is on the 
ildermen, another is 
on the school board. The new Tulla 
homans have sparked—always sharing 
membership with the townspeople—di 
verse groups, including a community 
playhouse that has staged four produc 
tions in little more than a year. They 
have, through a lively Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, pressured the aldermen 
into building Tullahoma’s first public 
wimming pool They have swelled 
church memberships and touched off 
indeed, the Catholic 
ibout 150. families 
there were only five before—has 
$135,000 church and 


expansion plans 
ommunity—now 
vhere 
built a new 
chool 

¢ Better Schools—What does Wilkins 
think of this? It’s good—and “the best 
thing is the big expansion and improve 
ment of our school system.” 

I'his becomes a remarkable statement 
only when you understand that Wil 
kins, in middle age, has no children; 
he is one of the town’s wealthiest citi 
zens and owns extensive properties that 
must be taxed to pay for such improve 
ment; and his overall business does 
not benefit directly from the project's 
presence 

And most of us think it’s a good 
thing to have different people, solid 
people like taking part in our 
community life,” Wilkins says. “My 
daddy was Chamber of Commerce 
president for years and years; later on, 
| was president. It seems like before 
it was always the same people just 
changing chairs in civil affairs.” ewo 


these, 
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How to get more 
working minutes per hour! 





There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk — instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 


Don’t Walk...Talk! 


kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 


Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


Lecilone 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


ee aS TRS CEP AND ee ee ee 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept E-1, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 


at no cost or obligation: 


“Talk Lines” —Case Name 





history magazine 


Information on: Firm 





Switchboard Relief 


Inter-Office & Plant Addven 





Communication 


Locating Personne! : 
City 





High Noise Level 
Coverage 


a le aoe 





In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


Re gion 5 183 





In Regions 


Japanese Get O.K. 
To Take Alaskan Timber 


SITKA, ALASKA~—It looks as if Alaska is about to get its second 
pulp mill—and Japanese interests are going to build it. 

Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., a Japanese-controlled corporation, 
now has a preliminary O.K. from the U.S. Forest Service to take 
out 54-billion bd. ft. of timber from the Tongass National Forest. 
Alaska Lumber submitted the only bid for the timber when it 
was put at auction by the Forest Service. ‘The company says it 
plans to build a plant that will produce 300 tons of pulp a day 
for shipment to Japan. Estimated cost of the mill: $40-million 
to $50-million. 

While some American companies have been critical of a 
Japanese mill in Alaska, the prospect of a new, stable, year-round 
industry looks good to many Alaskan residents. The only pulp 
mill already in the territory is the one owned by Ketchikan Pulp 
STUDENT'S CHOICE! Co. Ketchikan is a joint operation of American Viscose Corp. 
His study room at home is as and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
trim as a pin, Standard equip- 
ment is the Chicago 51 for 
keen pencil points, Keeping 
themes neatly bound is no Uranium Producers Fight Back 
problem with the A-10 stapler, 
always within reach. Against Press “Smear” Attacks 
p1 heygfir dong CHOICE DENVER —Independent uranium producers—smarting under 

. what they feel has been an unjustified kicking-around by the 
press—have decided to kick back, and they are putting up 
$300,000 a year to do it. The money will go to a newly formed 
et oe —_ Uranium Institute of America. 
ferent, Consde Stephen L. R. MecNichols, Colorado’s lieutenant governor 
and counsel for the Uranium Ore Producers Assn., says the 
institute will act as the industry's spokesman in answering 
WENT yYoUR CAR what he calls smear attacks. McNichols feels these attacks are 
OR LEASE A FLEET FROM to blame for the drying up of the market for uranium stocks, 
both sound and unsound. He specifically singles out magazine 
and newspaper warnings to investors against uranium. stocks. 
Actions taken by the Securities & Exchange Commission have 
hurt, too. 

TO gan poe ey The new institute will also act for uranium producers in their 
yt yl - hy relations with the Atomic Energy Commission. AEC, which 
~— WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, ine is now the sole buyer of uranium ores, is committed to pur 
1209 WASHINGTON AVE, CE. 1-820, ST. LOUIS 3, mo chase until 1962. But producers are already fidgeting for a 
decision on what will happen after that. And they want AEC 
to change its lease policy—now based on negotiated purchase— 

INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE to one of competitive bidding for mining privileges. 


Rhode Island tone 
ak 


Caterpillar Gives Up on Plant; 


products inc. 


waite RHODE (LAND BEVELOPMENT COBRCIL 
ROOM sat, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. |. Columbus Homeowners Win Again 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The city last week lost its second 
big industrial plant of the winter. The reason: the same old 
the classified advertising of the world of story, residential opposition 
business management. for information , . ‘ . , ‘ ‘ate ‘ 
po eng hoe ee Involved this time is a fac tory that Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

proposed to build on a 378-acre tract in the southeast part 
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A THOUSAND PRODUCTS 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





A MILLION IDEAS 


Don’t get trapped buying cheap brake lining 
that endangers you and your family! 


People actually trap themselves 
when they get their brakes relined 
and never ask the man which brand 
of lining he intends to use. There is 
plenty of dependable brake lining 
on the market, nationally known, 
proven dependable. One is our own 
Bendix-Eclipse brand—installed on 
more new vehicles at the factory than 
any other make. 


There’s also a lot of brake lining 
poorly made of inferior ingredients 
that can’t withstand today’s severe 
requirements. It is foisted upon dis- 
interested customers because there’s 


a little more profit in it—for the 
dealer. The way to avoid this trap 
is by finding out which brand you're 
getting. The best reline shops handle 
only nationally advertised, proven 
brands like Bendix-Eclipse. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation is 
the world’s foremost producer of 
braking systems and their com 
ponents for autos, trucks, tractors, 
airplanes and heavy off-the-road 
equipment. A contributing factor 
has been our ability to anticipate 
requirements. For example, heavy 
jet bombers needed a super friction 


material for their brakes, and we 
had Bendix Cerametalix ready, 
Now this material that lasts five 
times longer and doubles braking 
capacity is going on heavy-duty 
automotive and industrial clutches. 

For a complete story of our prod- 
ucts and technical abilities, write 
for the brochure “Bendix and Your 
Business’. 


“Gerd 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
FISHER BLOG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 























WHAT DOES 
“TRUCKLEASING” 

MEAN? Write for 
“Lee Lexicon” and details 
of FULL-SERVICE leasing. Write 
National Truck Leosing Sys- 
tem. 

Dept. 6-2 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


15 St. New York 11.N. ¥. WA 4.6800 


cartons, booklets, equipped with 


NEW CONTINUOUS 


odd shapes LOAD FEEDER 


Imprint brochures, booklets, car- 
tons — even odd shapes and heavy materials — 
easy os 1-2-3 with versatile Model 241. New con- 
tinuous load friction feeder, with its own diagonal feed conveyor 


boord and spring jogger for accurate register of each piece, 
handles any imprinting job speedily. Use rubber plotes or Lino- 
type slugs in this new letterpress application made possible by 


exclusive Davidson 2-Cylinder Principle. And Model 241 gives 

you even more — bank-note quality numbering, and simultane- DUAL-LITH 
ovs numbéring and perforating. Gripper bar chain delivery F 
gives constant, positive control. Steel feed rolls automatically dost more for you ! 


adjust for different stock thicknesses. 


it's also easy to perform finest quality offset, simul- 
taneous two-sided lithography, Davengraving, dry offset, on 
sheets from 3x 5” to 10x14", on a wide range of stock. En- 
velopes, too! 6,000 impressions per hour at normal operating 
speed by any process you choose to use. 


terre mwem 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 

©) Send Question & Answer Booklet 

0 Send Attachments Catalog 

O Arrange a demonstration 


You'll find all the answers to YOUR reproduction 
questions in new Question & Answer booklet 


Nome 
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of the city. The land is across town 
from the spot where Ford Motor Co. 
planned to build until it ran into 
similar opposition (BW —Feb.11'56, 
pl04). 

Caterpillar would have employed 
5,000 people, making it an even big 
ger operation than Ford's. 

Although the County Rural Zon 
ing Commission had approved re 
zoning the Caterpillar site for 
industrial use, the Regional Planning 
Commission turned thumbs down 
on it. The zoning change had drawn 
heavy fire from homeowners in Ber 
wick, a close-by residential suburb. 

Meanwhile, Ford announced that 
it would take its $45-million steering 
gear plant—originally slated for the 
city’s north side—to Indianapolis. But 
reports from there indicated more of 
the same trouble—specifically, a court 
fight over rezoning. 

After Ford made the announce 
ment, the Columbus City Council 
called off a citywide referendum— 
planned for May—on the north side 
rezoning issue. 


Wanted: Dignity 
For Kentucky Colonels 


FRANKFORT, KY.—“An_ object 
of mockery and derision.” That, ac- 
cording to two state lawmakers, is 
what's become of the title, Kentucky 
Colonel. They feel the legislature 
ought to go on record for a crack 
down on colonelcys to put some dig 
nity back in the office 

Reps. John Day and Ed Thomas 
want the House to pass a resolution 
calling on Gov. Chandler to restrict 
appointments as colonels to persons 
who render outstanding service to the 
Commonwealth. Day and Thomas 
feel that the commissions are a “great 
and signal honor,” entitled to the re 
spect of the nation; that previous 
governors have handed them out with 
i “disturbing lack of discrimination”; 
and that a tightening up is needed to 
restore the title to a position of 
dignity. 

No one knows exactly how many 
commissions have been handed out 
since the colonelcys began to be dis 
tributed in wholesale lots during the 
carly 1900s. Last year, though, the 
administration of Gov. Lawrence W. 
Wetherby appointed upwards of 
4,000. 
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Stocking boxes laminated by 
Conti i Can C 





Pp 


Honible Pechew ion 
xible Packaging Divis 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


the tough and the beautiful— 


laminated packages with 
Sparkling Celanese’ Acetate 


What a difference a transparent surface layer 
of Acetate film can make! Package colors come 
alive ... printing and illustrations stand out 
sharp and clear. Even the simplest package 
bristles with eye-appeal . . . builds your prestige. 


Your package has a longer shelf-life, too, with 
a thin layer of Celanese Acetate eliminating 
scuffing or worn edges. Your product name and 
slogan, covered with tough, but lustrous 
Celanese Acetate, enjoys maximum protection, 
lasting beauty. 

If desired, boxes may be die-cut before 
laminated to produce a window box effect for 
product visibility. 

Ask your supplier about laminating your 
package with Celanese Acetate. You'll see how 
effective this single improvement can be. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics 
Division, Dept.129-B, 290 Ferry St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Co., 


Limited, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Olt. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES 


for charting 
the future course 
of your business 


Direct from 


HARVARD'S 
25th National 
Business Conference 


Yrrategy looms in- 
“ creasingly as a vi- 
tal prerequisite to 
management success and company profits. 


conceive mppraise, improve 
) strategy, this book offers unusually 
tative guidance. It highlights the fac 
ear in mind, It tells you what busi- 
eaders have done about them, in a way 
sid you greatly in charting the future 


of your own business, 


JUST OUT| PLANNING 
THE FUTURE STRATEGY 
OF YOUR BUSINESS 


LB] EDWARD C. BURSK, Editor of the 

Harvard Business Review and Professor of 

i ness 

ate chool of Business Administration and 

DAN H. PENN, JR. Assistant Editor of 
Harvard Business Rewiew 


102 pages, 5% x 8%, illustrated, $4.25 


Bs we 


itional Business Conference of the 
Ha ird Graduate School of Business Ad- 


Administration, Harvard Gradu- 


is based on the 25th annual 


nistration, It brings you a carefully edited 
ition of the main ideas which were 
ed during the conference it repre- 
experience of men with such com 

s Ford, Bell & Howell, and General 
snd the Harvard Business School 

It covers a wide variety of problems 
ed in business planning, including 
ice, control, marketing, communications, 
labor relations, automation and data proc- 


ing, and operations research 


SEE BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL 


McGraw-Hill Book Co,,Inc., Dept. BW-2-18 
427 W. 4tet St... New York 46, N. ¥ 

ne Burek and Fenn's PLANNING THE 

UR} TRATEGY OF YOUR BUSINESS 

ay samimation on approval. In 10 days 

1 £4.25, plus few cents for delivery costs 

We pay 


oupon; same return privilege.) 


t postpard lehivery cost 


mit with 


and term i 


, wtitde . 
MeGraw-Hul In Ve BW.2-18 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Truck Production 


Pulling Ahead of Last Year 


Truck production so far this year 1s 
running counter to the car market trend 
and is building up a substantial lead 
over carly 1955, according to Ward 
Automotive Reports. January output of 
106,000 units was 15% ahead of Janu 


iry, 1955. February 1s scheduled at 105,- 
100, which 1s well above the figure for 
ist February 

Production will remain high through 
March, Ward says. Heavy demand for 
heavy-duty models continues. 


Industrial Building 


index of New Contracts 


dale ll 


A Crystal Ball for Economists 


The volume of new industrial con 
struction contracts in December was 5 % 
lower than in November, but 59% 
above December, 1954, according to a 
new index announced by the McGraw 
Hill Economics Dept. The Index of 


New Contracts for Industria] Buildings 
is based on dollar-value contracts com- 
piled by Engineering News-Record, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 

The first step in the development of 
the new index came in 1954, when the 
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You can’t complete a sale 
with a fraction of the buyer! 








In industry, the “buyer’’ isn’t a single individual. Even in a small plant, the 
buyer is likely to be a group of anywhere from three to a dozen or more men, 
and back of the men who participate directly in a buying decision are many 
others who are in a position to influence purchases. In many cases the sales- 
man cannot meet all of the direct participants, and usually meets almost none 
of those behind the scenes. In effect, he sees only a fraction of the buyer. 

One very important function of industrial advertising is to carry the story of 
product and company to the men whom the salesman cannot see. 

These behind-the-scenes buying influences represent many different func- 
tions, interests, and points of view. One man may be concerned only with 
price, another with production, while still another may have the task of 
balancing benefits against cost or against possible benefit from the same ex- 
penditure fer a totally different purpose. Some men will be concerned with 
evaluating your product in comparison with competing products, and their 
evaluation may include opinions from men in the shop who will be responsible 
for its operation, use or maintenance. 

The only way to reach all of these men is by means of carefully-planned 
industrial advertising, utilizing all pertinent media and designed to bring to 
each person the type of information he needs for his part of the buying 
decision. Only when personal selling is “teamed up” with adequate adver- 
tising do you reach the total buyer. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 


271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of indus- 
trial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BurraLo, Cuicaco, 
CLEVELAND, CoLumsBus, Da.vias-Fort Wortu, Denver, Detrrorr, Hamiron, Onr., 
HartrorpD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, 
MONTREAL, Que., Newark, New York, Paitapecpmia, Pirrssurcn, Porr.anp, 
Rocnester, Rocxrorp, Sr. Louis, SAN Francisco, Toronto, OnT., YOUNGSTOWN. 
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Economics Dept. released a new orders 
index for machinery (except clectrical) 
which, together with its components, 


BUSINESS WEEK prints cach month. The 


construction index is the second step 


toward an over-all capital goods index 


Cigarette Consumption 


Tax-Paid Withdrawals 


Monthly Averages 


Cigarettes Rise Again 


Cigarette smoking in 1955 started 
curling up again, atter a two-year d¢ 
cline. The growth of popularity of the 
king-sized filter tips (BW—Dec.31°55, 
p47) is the chief reason for the upward 
change in direction 

In November, consumption rose 10% 


over the same month m 1954. For the 
first 11 months of 1955, the rise was 4% 
over the same period of 1954—which 
had the poorest record since 1950. Cig- 
arette makers expect 1956 consumption 
to continue gaining, provided income 
and employment stay up. 


latel=Me maetelllailels 


577-Million Pairs and a Record 


Shoe manufacturers shattered all rec 
ords last year, producing 577 
pairs of shoes and slippers. ‘This was 43 
million pairs more than in 1954—an in 

} 10%; but 1954 was a very poor 


million 


crcase O 


year and 1953 was just mediocre. The 
1955 production amounted to 3.5 pairs 
per person compared with 3.2 per ae 
last year, 3.3 per person in 1953, and 
3.4 per person in 1952. 
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THE TREND 





Dispute Over Credit Controls 


The recommendation made in the President's Eco 
nomic Report that “consideration should be given to 
restoring” government regulation of consumer credit 
has spurred a heated debate 

\llan Sproul, president of New York's Federal Reserve 
bank, and Marriner Eccles, former chairman of the Fed, 
have demanded the of Regulation W. 
lreasury Secy. George Humphrey and General Motors’ 
Harlow Curtice have been just as insistent in opposing 
controls or even any suggestion of them. Arthur Burns, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, ° is 
reported to be in favor of restoring authority. William 
‘Martin, chairman of the Fed, states that he does “not 
eck such authority.” 


restoration 


lhe main argument made by those who favor regula 
tion is that the Federal Reserve's general and indirect 
quantitative controls over credit have not had any impact 
on consumer credit. For most of the past year, the 


nations monetary managers pursued 


a tight money 
policy that has kept most borrowers in a vise. But 
consumers felt none of this pinch; their debt increased 
by a record $6.1-billion over the year 
The anti-control school also have a powerful argu 
They point out that the imposition of controls 
means that a bureaucrat in Washington will have the 
power to dictate the specific terms on cach sale made 
by the used car dealer in Oshkosh or the appliance 


tore owner in Brooklyn 


ment 


It is clear that both sides of the debate have sound 
iguments. ‘The fact that there are such sharp differences 
of opinion indicates the wisdom of the Economic Re 
port's observation that “this is a good time for Congress 
and the Executive Branch to study the problem.” 

We doubt that the present is a propitious time for 
Congress to adopt controls, but it is the right time 
for a thorough study of the subject 


Unveiling the Atom 


Congress appears ready to take a resounding whack 


at atomic secrecy. That has become pretty clear in the 
current hearings of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
I.nergy, which have generated strong sentiment for 
ditching all secrecy on development of peaceful uses 

his is a sound move in view of the present state 
of atomic development in both the U. S. and the rest 
of the 


monopoly on atomic 


when we had a 
knowhow and it looked useful 
only for weapons production 


world. Secrecy made sens 
And it still makes sense 
to keep mum about specific military applications, such 
as new or improved atomic weapons 

But today both the Soviet Umon and Britain possess 
atomic weapons. And virtually every nation possessing 


any technical skill whatsoever is scrambling to set up 


192 


its own program to search out peaceful uses. We stand 
to lose both diplomatic leadership and foreign trade if 
we permit secrecy to slow our own development of non 
military applications. 

It is time we put atomic energy on the same footing 
as electronics and aviation, with no bars on the use 
of technology for peaceful uses simply because it also 
has military applications. 

This clearly will require changes in law, as well as 
in mental attitudes. National policy on atomic secrecy 
should be carefully thought out and a policy of minimum 
restriction clearly defined by Congress. The kind of legis 
lation being considered by the joint Congressional com 
mittee should produce just that result. 


Freedom’s Balloons 


It sometimes seems as if the Communists make 
monkeys of us in the propaganda war that goes on 
between East and West. In South Asia and the Middle 
East they have undoubtedly scored some real successes 

The current U. $.-Soviet flurry over balloons suggests, 
however, that the Communists aren’t having things all 
their own way. The leaflet-bearing balloons being 
launched into Eastern Europe by Free Europe Press 
are obviously getting on Moscow's nerves—much more 
so than the U.S. weather balloons that seem to be a 
pretext for the rumpus. 

In less than two years, Free Europe Press has launched 
some 400,000 of its harmless balloons, carrying 250 
million leaflets. These are propelled eastward by the 
winds, bearing their messages of freedom 

It may seem unfair to the Russians that the West 
should take advantage of the prevailing winds to pierce 
the Iron Curtain. But Moscow has the remedy im its 
own hands. As the Manchester Guardian pointed out, 
“Why not let Western newspapers and magazines 
circulate freely... . Then there would be no need for 
the balloons.” 

Until this happens, we think that the Free Europe 
Committee, an organization of private American citi 
zens who each year sponsor the Crusade for Freedom, 
should go right on with the job it is doing through 
Free Europe Press and Radio Free Murope 

The Advertising Council, another private group, is 
helping in another way. It has cooperated with the 
United States Information Agency in preparing a world 
wide campaign to sell the proposition that in_ this 
country we have developed a new economic system 
called “Peoples Capitalism.” 

If the Advertising Council and the USIA have any 
thing like the success that Free Europe Press has had 
with its balloons, it may not be long before the Com 
munists will be on the propaganda defensive 
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